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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE:  ENGLAND. 


I —Early  British  Period. 

Britain. — Roman  invasion  under  Julius  Caesar,  b.c.  56.  English  invasion,  a.d.  449  : 
— Egbert,  800;  Alfred,  871-901;  Canute  the  Dane,  1017-35;  Battle  of 
Hastings,  1066. 

Norman  Conquest,  1066-71. — Great  Charter,  1215.  Wars  with  Scotland  and  France, 
1296-1485. 

Tudors,  1485-1603.— Henry  VII.,  1485;  Henry  VIII.,  1509;  Edward  VI.,  1547; 
Mary,  1553. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  contemporary  of  Akbar,  the  Great  Moghul,  1559-1603  ; 
grants  Charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  1600. 

European  Towns  in  India  : — Portuguese  at  Goa,  1510  ; Dutch  at  Pulicat,  1610; 
British  at  Madras,  1639  ; Bombay,  1662  ; Calcutta,  1690  ; French  at  Pondicherry, 
1672. 

II. — British  Factories  and  Settlements  in  India. 

East  India  Company:  Northern  India. — Factory  at  Surat,  1612.  Embassy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  from  James  I.  to  Jehangir,  1615-18.  Factory  at  Hooghly  in 
Bengal,  about  1640. 

Southern  India. — Hindu  empire  shattered  at  Talikota,  1565.  Mysore  revolts  from 
Vijayanagar,  1570.  Royal  house  of  Vijayanagar  removes  to  Chandragheri  in 
the  Carnatic  ; cedes  Madras , 1639  J expelled  the  Carnatic  by  Sultan  of  Golkonda, 
1646.  Carnatic  conquered  by  Aurangzeb,  1690-1707. 

Stuarts,  1603-88. — James  I.,  1603;  Charles  I.,  1625;  Commonwealth  (Oliver 
Cromwell),  1649  » Charles  II.,  1660  ; James  II.,  1685.  Revolution,  1688. 

Protestant  Succession,  1688-1760. — William  and  Mary,  1689  ; Queen  Anne,  1702  ; 
George  I.,  1714  ; George  II.,  1727  ; George  III.,  1760-1820. 


III. — Three  Presidencies  : Madras,  Bengal,  and  Bombay. 

Madras. — Earliest  territorial  settlement  of  East  India  Company,  1639.  War  with 
France,  1745  : — Madras  captured,  1746  ; restored  at  Peace  of  1748.  Wars  between 
rival  Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic  and  rival  Nizams  of  the  Deccan:  British  and 
French  take  opposite  sides,  1751-55  and  1757-61. 

Bengal. — Hooghly  factory,  1640  ; war  against  the  Moghul,  1685  ; flight  from  Hooghly 
to  Madras,  1687-89.  Calcutta  founded,  1690.  Mission  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi, 
1715-18. 

Calcutta  capUtred  by  Nawab  of  Bengal,  June  1756 : Black  Hole  disaster. 

Colonel  Clive , 1756-60. — Recaptures  Calcutta,  Jamiary  1757.  Victory  at  Plassy, 
May.  All-powerful  in  Bengal  : returns  to  England,  1760.  Bengal  menaced  by 
Mahrattas  and  Afghans. 

Nawabs  of  Bengal , 1760-64. — Set  up  and  deposed  at  will  by  the  British  at 
Calcutta.  Defeat  of  fugitive  Padishah  and  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh  at  Buxar, 
1764.  British  masters  of  Oudh. 

Lord  Clive  dictator,  1765-67. — Oudh  restored  to  Nawab  Vizier.  Revenue  of 
Bengal  ceded  to  the  British.  Puppet  Nawab  of  Bengal  at  Murshedabad. 
Puppet  Padishah  at  Allahabad,  1765-71. 

Padishah  carried  to  Delhi  by  Mahadaji  Rao  Sindhia,  1771. 

Bombay. — Ceded  to  Charles  II.  by  Portugal,  1661.  Embassy  to  Sivaji  the  Mahratta, 
1674.  _ Blockaded  by  the  Abyssinian  fleet  of  Aurangzeb,  1689.  Salsette  and 
Bassein  captured  by  the  Mahrattas,  1737-39  : a menace  to  Bombay.  British 
East  India  Company  covets  both  places,  1772. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  ; INDIA. 


I. — Hindu  Period. 

Punjab.— Aryan  invasion.  j North  WestProvinces  and  Behar. — ■ 

Greek  Invasion  : Alexander  the  | Gautama  Buddha,  b.c.  450-400. 

Great,  b.c.  327-323.  Chandra-gupta,  b.c.  312. 

Graeco- Bactrians,  b.c.  312-158.  | Asok a : rock  edicts,  b.c.  260-258. 

Maha  Bharata  and  Rdmdyana , various  dates. 

Scythian  Invasion,  b.c.  158  to  a.d.  ioo. 

Rajput  and  Gupta  League  : great  battle  of  Kahror,  a.d.  77. 

Chinese  Pilgrims:  Fah  Hian,  a.d.  400;  Hiuen  Thsang,  a.d.  626-45. 

Sila-ditya , lord  paramount  of  Indiat  contemporary  with  Hiuen  Thsang. 


II. — Mohammedan  Conquest. 

Mohammed,  Prophet  of  Arabia,  a.d.  570-632, 

Caliphs  of  Medina,  632-60.  Damascus,  660-750  : Arab  conquest  of  Sind,  712-14. 

Bagdad,  750-1258  : Mahmud  of  GhaznI  conquers  Hindustan,  1003-30. 
Chenghiz  Khan,  the  Moghul  “ world-stormer ,”  founds  his  empire,  1154-1226. 
Northern  India  : conquered  by  Turk  and  Afghan  Sultans,  1180-1350. 

Deccan  and  Peninsula  : Mohammedan  raids  and  conquests,  1290-1316.  Wars 
between  Mohammedan  Sultans  of  the  Deccan  and  Hindu  Rajas  of  the  Peninsula 
(Vijayanagar),  1350-1565. 

Western  Coast:  Malabar. — Portuguese  maritime  capital  at  Goa,  1512. 

Eastern  Coast:  Coromandel. — British  settlement  at  Madras,  1639. 


III. — Moghul  Empire  in  India. 

Moghul  conquests  in  Northern  India. — Timur’s  invasion,  1398  ; Baber’s  invasion, 
1526  ; Humayun’s  wars  with  Afghans  and  exile  in  Persia,  1530-55. 

Four  “Great  Moghuls  ” : — 

(1)  Akbar,  1556-1605  : conquers  Northern  India  and  Northern  Deccan  (Ahmed- 
nagar  and  Berar),  1556-1605.  British  explore  India. 

(2)  Jehangir,  1605-27.  Mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  1615-18. 

(3)  Shah  Jehan,  1627-56.  British  found  Madras,  1639;  trade  with  Bengal,  1640. 

(4)  Aurangzeb,  1659-1707.  Moghul  empire  at  its  zenith  : Mohammedan  ascend- 
ancy. Conquest  of  Southern  Deccan  (Bijapur  and  Golkonda),  1686-89. 
Conquest  of  the  Carnatic,  1690-1707. 

Mahratta  Hindus  of  Western  Deccan  : revolt  under  Sivaji,  1659-80. 

Sambhaji,  king  of  the  Konkan,  1680-89,  captured  and  executed  by  Aurangzeb. 

Sahu,  vassal  king  of  the  Konkan,  1707-48.  Rise  of  the  Peishwas  of  Poona,  1748. 

Moghul  Empire  : decline  and  fall,  1707-50. 

Nadir  Shah’s  invasion,  1738-39  ; massacre  at  Delhi. 

Mahrattas  invade  the  Carnatic,  1740-43;  yearly  invasions  of  Bengal,  1742-50. 

Afghans  from  Central  Asia:  invade  Northern  India  under  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali,  1748-61.  Defeat  and  massacre  of  Mahrattas  at  Paniput,  1761. 

Fugitive  Padishah  and  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh  threaten  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  1758-64.  Battle  of  Buxar,  1764  : British  conquest  of  Oudh. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE:  ANGLO-INDIA. 


I. — Intermittent 

Warren  Hastings,  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal, 1772. — British  administration: 
collectors,  magistrates,  circuit  judges. 

Warren  Hastings,  Governor-Gene- 
ral, 1774-85  : with  political  control 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  ; new  Mem- 
bers of  Council  ; and  Supreme  Court 
of  barrister  judges  at  Calcutta. 

Philip  Francis: — Charges  against 
Warren  Hastings  ; execution  of 
Nundkomar,  1775.  Duel  between 
Hastings  and  Francis,  1780. 

George  III.  : Bo 

Lord  Cornwallis,  1786-93. — Reforms. 

Perpetual  Settlement,  1793. 

Sir  John  Shore,  1793-98. 


Wars,  1772-98. 

Mahrattas. — Normal  wars,  domestic 
and  predatory.  Rival  Peishwas, 
1772.  Bombay  interferes  to  get 
Salsette  and  Bassein,  1772-76 : 
stopped  by  Calcutta. 

French  intrigues  at  Poona : first  Mah- 
ratta  War,  1778-82. 

Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  of  Mysore, 
invade  the  Carnatic,  1780. 

First  Mysore  War,  1781-82:  death  of 
Hyder,  1782  : peace  with  Tippu, 
1784. 

'd  of  Control , 1784. 

Second  Mysore  War,  1789-91. 

Tippu  submits,  1792. 

Nizam,  prostrate,  1794-95. 


II. — Paramount  Power,  1798-1836. 


Lord  Wellesley,  1798-1805. 

Subsidiary  Alliances  : British 

Government  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war. 

Second  Mahratta  War : campaigns 
of  Wellesley  in  the  Deccan , and 
Lake  in  Northern  India , 1803. 


Third  Mysore  War,  1798-99. 

Death  of  Tippu  at  Seringapatam,  1799. 
Partition  of  Mysore. 

Peishwa  accepts  British  alliance. ^ 
Second  Mahratta  War  : submission 
of  Sindhia,  Bhonsla  of  Berar  and 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  1802-4. 


Madras  Presidency  extended  over  the  Carnatic  and  part  of  Mysore,  1801. 


Sir  George  Barlow,  1805.  Lord 
Minto,  1807. 

Marquis  of  Hastings,  1813-23.— 
Suppression  of  predatory  powers. 


Nipal  War,  1813-16. — Permanent  peace. 
Pindhari  War  ; Third  Mahratta 
War:  deposition  of  the  Peishwa, 
1818  ; defeat  of  Holkar  at  Mehidpur. 


George  IV.,  1820-30:  Bombay  Presidency  extended  over  Mahratta  Deccan. 


Lord  Amherst,  1823-28. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  1828-35. — 
Suppression  of  Suttee  and  Thuggee. 


First  Burmese  War,  1824-26. 
Central  Asia  : alleged  advances  of 
Russia  towards  the  Oxus. 


William  IV.,  1830-37:  last  Charter  Act  of  1833. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  1835-36. 


III. — Victorian  Era : Queen  and  Empress,  1837-87. 

First  Afghan  War,  1838-42. 
First  Sikh  War,  1845-46. 


Second  Sikh  War,  1848-49. 
Second  Burmese  War,  1852. 


Lord  Auckland,  1836-42. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  1842-44. 

Lord  Hardinge,  1844-48. 

Lord  Dalhousie,  1848-56  : roads, 
canals,  telegraphs,  railways. 

Annexation  of  Punjab,  1849 ; Pegu, 

1852  ; Nagpore,  1853  ; Oudh,  1856. 

Act  of  1853  • Legislative  Councils.  Competitive  Examinatiotis.  State  Education. 
Lord  Canning,  1856-62.— Sepoy  Mutinies,  1857-58.  Reconquest  of  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh. 

India  under  the  Crown:  Royal  Proclamation,  1858. 

Lords  Elgin,  1862;  Lawrence,  1864;  Mayo,  1869;  Northbrook,  1872;  Lytton, 
1876;  Ripon,  1880;  Dufferm,  1884. 

Visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales , 1875. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  India,  1877. 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HINDUS  AND  GREEKS. 

Ante  B.C.  250. 

§ 1.  Hindus  and  Greeks  contrasted.  §2.  Aryan  or  Persian  inva- 
sion : Vedic  worship.  § 3.  Gautama  Buddha  and  his  teaching, 
about  B.C.  450  400.  §4.  Invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

B.c.  32 7:  old  Hindu  life  in  the  Punjab.  §5.  Sandro-cottus, 
or  Chandra-gupta,  king  of  Magadha : description  of  India 
by  Megasthenes.  §6.  Reign  of  Asoka,  about  B.c.  250  : 
proclamations  of  Buddhism. 

§ 1.  The  Hindus  of  old  cared  nothing  for  history,  in  the  No  Hindu 
European  sense  of  the  word.  Their  learned  men,  the  history- 
Brahmans,  were  mostly  concerned  with  the  divinities  of 
the  earth,  sky,  and  underworld;  the  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death  ; 
and  the  destinies  of  the  soul  after  death.  To  them  the 
migrations  of  races  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties 
and  empires  were  little  more  than  the  rolling  of  distant 
chariot- wheels.  To  them  the  march  of  time  was  like 
the  flowing  past  of  rivers  on  their  way  from  unknown 
heights  to  far-off  seas.  There  may  have  been  chronicles 
of  courts  written  by  Brahmans ; but  if  so,  they  have 
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been  lost,  or  have  been  converted  into  stories  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  sages  and  heroes. 

The  Greeks  on  the  other  hand  were  a political  people. 
Their  cities  were  little  states,  each  having  its  own  laws,  its 
own  government,  and  its  own  army.  But  they  were  torn 
by  factions,  and  had  little  reverence  for  order  and  law. 
Kings  were  set  aside  by  nobles,  nobles  by  tyrants,  and 
tyrants  by  the  populace.  When  threatened  from  without 
it  was  difficult  to  unite  them  against  the  common  enemy ; 
and  when  the  danger  was  over  they  fought  against  each 
other — Athens  against  Sparta,  democracy  against  oligarchy. 
In  the  end  Greece  was  conquered  first  by  Macedon  and 
then  by  Rome. 

§ 2.  The  Hindus  had  no  such  history  as  the  Greeks. 
At  some  remote  period  the  Punjab  was  invaded  by  the 
Persian  or  Aryan  people  from  Central  Asia ; but  the  story 
is  obscure,  and  the  conflict  must  have  spread  over  gener- 
ations or  centuries.  It  was  a war  between  Aryans  and 
non-Aryans ; between  a fair-complexioned  people,  the 
ancestors  of  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  who  occupied  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  a browner-complexioned  people  who 
were  driven  into  hills  and  jungles.  The  old  Vedic  hymns 
represent  Aryan  colonists  settling  in  the  Punjab  or  “ land 
of  the  five  rivers,”  with  their  wives,  families,  and  priests ; 
cultivating  the  fields,  keeping  flocks  and  herds,  and 
offering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  powers  of  nature 
and  unseen  spirits  of  the  universe,  for  long  life,  pros- 
perity, brimming  harvests,  prolific  cattle  and  horses,  and 
abundance  of  sons  and  daughters.  Some  of  their 
hymns  reveal  an  advanced  civilisation — referring  to 
chariots,  horses,  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  chronology  of  the  hymns.  They  were 
probably  composed  in  different  eras,  and  the  older 
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hymns  have  been  so  altered  by  later  bards  and  com-  b.c.  450- 
mentators  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  4°a 
ancient  from  the  modern. 

The  conquest  of  the  Punjab  by  the  Aryans,  or  ancient  Herodotus, 
Persians,  is  told  by  Herodotus,  a Greek  author  who  Father  of 

. History. 

flourished  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  is  known  as  the 
“Father  of  History.”  Herodotus  describes  India  as  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  of  Darius,  but  he  seems 
to  refer  to  the  Punjab  only.  He  mentions  a warlike 
people,  who  were  probably  Aryans,  and  a small,  duskier- 
complexioned  people,  who  were  probably  non- Aryans, 
or  aborigines.  He  says  that  some  of  the  tribes  were 
unconquered. 

The  Hindus  were  eminently  religious.  In  Vedic  days,  Hindus 
when  the  Aryans  were  colonising  the  Punjab,  the  Vedic  religious, 
hymns  tell  of  a worship  of  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature,  such  as  fire,  water,  the  sky,  the  wTinds,  and  the 
deep  seas.  In  like  manner  they  tell  of  sacrifices  offered 
to  the  innumerable  deities  or  spirits  of  rivers,  mountains, 
and  other  existences.  Originally  such  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  father  of  the  family,  as  the  head  of  the 
household ; but  eventually  all  religious  rites  were  per- 
formed by  Brahmans,  a sacred  caste  that  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  hymns,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  either  of  the  animals  or  birds 
slaughtered  for  the  occasion,  or  of  rice,  butter,  curds,  and 
other  delicacies  devoid  of  animal  life. 

§ 3.  In  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  many  Sakya- 
years  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  a new 
religious  teacher  appeared  at  Benares,  on  the  lower  450-400. 
Ganges.  This  was  Sakya-muni,  the  Sakya  monk,  after- 
wards known  as  Gautama  Buddha.  He  was  a prince 
of  the  Sakyas,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  kingdom  of 
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b.c.  417  Kapila,  near  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  He  belonged 
to  the  warrior  or  Kshatriya  caste,  was  skilled  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  won  a bride  in  a contest  of  arms,  and 
became  the  father  of  a son.  Suddenly  this  fortunate 
prince  began  to  have  a horror  of  life.  He  had  seen  an 
old  man,  a diseased  man,  and  a dead  man,  and  he  was 
filled  with  melancholy.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that 
the  world  was  full  of  miseries  and  anxieties.  Later  on 
he  saw  a religious  mendicant,  who  lived  from  day  to  day 
on  provisions  given  to  him  by  the  people,  and  was  free 
from  all  pains  or  cares.  He  yearned  for  the  same  kind 
of  life,  and  at  last  fled  from  his  wife  and  son,  his  parents 
and  belongings,  and  became  a religious  mendicant  in 
like  manner,  in  the  hope  that  he  too  might  lead  a life  of 
holy  calm. 

Gautama  Sakya-muni  assumed  the  garb  of  a mendicant  in 

Buddha.  B c 4^  at  the  age  of  thirty.1  For  six  years  he  tried  to 
gain  peace  of  mind  by  performing  severe  penances,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Brahmans ; but,  when  he  had  reduced 
himself  to  a shadow,  he  feared  that  his  sufferings  had 
been  of  no  avail.  He  once  again  took  his  regular  meals, 
and  then  was  sorely  tempted  to  return  to  his  home  and 
all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world.  Finally,  he  resolved  on 
a “ middle  path  ” between  penance  and  pleasure  : to 
abandon  austerities  and  lead  a pure  and  holy  life  of 
celibacy  and  mendicancy,  and  invite  others  to  do  the 
same,  as  the  only  way  of  deliverance  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  passions  both  of  wrath  and  desire.2  In  this  way 

1 The  dates  of  Buddha’s  life  and  teaching  are  uncertain.  His 
birth  has  been  variously  fixed  at  B.c.  623  and  543.  Laler  dis- 
coveries point  to  a more  recent  date,  approximating  to  that  in  the 
text. 

2 Sakya-muni  began  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  B.c.  41 1,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six.  He  died  in  B.c.  367,  in  his  eightieth  year.  There 
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he  is  said  to  have  become  a Buddha,  and  was  called  b.c.  327. 
Gautama. 


§ 4.  The  first  fixed  event  in  what  may  be  called  the  Alexander 
history  of  India  is  the  invasion  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  tlie  Great> 

J B C.  °27 

in  b.c.  327.  Alexander  had  been  educated  by  Greeks, 
and  trained  for  war  by  his  father  Philip.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  succeeded  Philip  as  king  of  Macedon  and 
master  of  Greece.  Later  on  he  conquered  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt,  and  then  overran  the  Persian  empire  from 
Syria  to  Afghanistan.  He  had  some  very  hard  fighting 
in  Central  Asia,  as  the  mountain  tribes  were  unruly  and 
warlike.  From  Kabul  or  its  neighbourhood  he  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  princes  of  the  Punjab,  inviting  them  to  tender 
their  submission  to  him,  as  the  conqueror  of  Persia. 

Certain  learned  Greeks  accompanied  the  army  of 
Alexander,  and  describe  the  Punjab  as  being  ruled  by 
kings  under  a suzerain  named  Porus.  Some  of  these 
kings  had  rebelled  against  Porus,  and  hastened  to  the 
Macedonian  camp  to  pay  their  homage  and  entreat  Alex- 
ander to  help  them.  Amongst  them  was  a prince  named 
Taxiles,  who  was  king  of  the  country  between  the  river 
Indus  and  the  river  Jhelum,  and  brought  presents  to 
Alexander  of  great  richness  and  rarity. 

The  submission  of  Taxiles  was  most  welcome  to  Taxila,  or 
Alexander.  His  capital  was  at  Taxila  near  the  Indus,  Attock. 
a name  living  in  the  modern  Attock.  Alexander  was 
thus  enabled  to  advance  along  the  Khyber  pass  and 


Punjab  : 
Porus 
1 1 over- 
loid.” 


is  some  confusion  about  his  teachings,  as  recent  researches  show  that 
metaphysical  doctrines  of  a later  age  have  been  grafied  on  to  the 
story  of  his  life.  Thus  it  has  been  doubted  whether  “Nirvana,” 
as  he  taught  it,  meant  the  “ extinction  of  the  passions,”  or  “ extinc- 
tion of  the  soul  after  many  transmigrations.”  The  question  is  one 
of  religion  rather  than  of  history.  The  edicts  of  Asoka,  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter,  say  nothing  of  *“  annihilation.” 
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b.c.  32 7.  valley  of  Peshawar,  and  cross  the  river  Indus,  with  com- 
parative ease ; and  to  prepare  at  Taxila  for  the  great 
struggle  with  Porus,  whose  kingdom  lay  further  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab  rivers. 

Passage  Alexander  halted  some  time  at  Taxila.  He  then 

of  the  marched  through  the  kingdom  of  Taxiles  to  the  river 

Jhelum.  _ 0 ° . 

Jhelum.  Porus  was  preparing  to  dispute  the  passage, 

and  Alexander  thought  to  take  him  by  surprise.  One 

dark  and  stormy  night,  when  the  rains  were  at  their 

height,  Alexander  and  his  horse  and  foot  made  their  way 

across  the  stream,  wading  or  swimming  as  they  best 

could  through  the  swollen  waters,  and  at  last  reached  the 

opposite  bank  in  safety. 

Surprise.  Porus  never  dreamed  that  the  Macedonians  would 
cross  the  river  at  night-time  in  such  a tempest.  He  had 
posted  his  scouts  on  the  bank,  and  encamped  his  army 
at  some  distance  on  a sandy  plain.  At  last  the  scouts 
brought  the  news  that  the  Macedonians  were  landing. 
He  despatched  a force  of  chariots  and  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  his  son  to  drive  the  Macedonians  back  into 
the  river.  Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  chariots 
could  not  be  dragged  through  the  mud,  and  were  nearly 
all  captured.  The  Indian  cavalry  were  utterly  routed  by 
the  Macedonian  horse,  and  the  son  of  Porus  was  amongst 
the  slain. 

Defeat  of  Then  followed  a desperate  battle  between  Alexander 

1 orus*  and  Porus.  The  army  of  Porus  was  composed  of  large 
masses  of  infantry,  with  a line  of  two  hundred  elephants  in 
front  and  chariots  and  cavalry  on  the  two  flanks.  Alex- 
ander charged  the  flanks,  and  drove  the  Indian  cavalry 
on  to  the  elephants,  until  the  elephants  turned  round 
and  trampled  down  the  Indian  infantry. 

Peace.  The  victory  of  Alexander  was  complete.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Porus  to  retrieve  such  a crushing  disaster. 
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But  the  Indian  king  was  a proud  warrior  of  the  Rajput 
type,  and  would  not  tender  his  submission  unless  Alex- 
ander promised  to  treat  him  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
sovereign.  The  terms  were  accepted;  a meeting  was 
arranged ; and  henceforth  the  Macedonian  and  the 
Rajput  ceased  to  be  enemies  and  became  sworn 
friends. 

Alexander  next  proposed  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Punjab  to  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
Before  setting  out  he  took  energetically  to  ship-building. 
Trees  were  felled  in  the  northern  forests,  and  floated 
down  the  river  Jhelum.  A flotilla  was  built  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  Alexander  had  seen  crocodiles  in  the 
river  Indus ; he  thought  the  Indus  was  the  same  as  the 
Nile ; and  he  expected  that  the  Jhelum  and  Indus 
would  carry  his  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  but  he  went  on  building  ships. 
The  world  was  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  ocean, 
and  he  was  bent  on  conquering  the  world  as  far  as  the 
ocean.  He  wished  to  fight  his  way  to  the  Jumna  or 
Ganges,  and  so  reach  the  ocean ; but  if  the  scheme  failed, 
he  would  sail  down  the  Jhelum  and  Indus  and  reach 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Alexander  never  crossed  the  Sutlej.  The  south- 
west monsoon  terrified  his  troops  with  tempests  and 
drenched  them  with  rain.  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
clamoured  to  be  led  back  to  Europe.  Alexander  im- 
plored them  to  go  on  to  the  Ganges,  but  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  beat  a retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum. 
Part  of  the  army  was  embarked  on  the  flotilla  which 
sailed  down  the  Jhelum  and  Indus  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Persian  Gulf ; whilst  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
marched  along  the  banks  via  Multan  and  Sind,  and  finally 
returned  through  Beluchistan  to  Persia.  Alexander  still 
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yearned  for  glory.  He  wanted  to  sail  round  Africa,  to 
explore  the  Caspian,  and  to  conquer  the  world.  But  his 
career  was  drawing  to  a close.  He  drank  himself  into  a 
fever,  and  died  in  b.c.  323,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

The  Greeks  who  went  with  Alexander  to  the  Punjab 
were  much  struck  with  the  warrior  class,  who  represented 
the  ancient  Kshatriyas  and  modern  Rajputs.  Their  mar- 
riages were  those  of  a military  tribe.  Sometimes  a pair 
married  out  of  pure  affection.  Sometimes  the  maidens 
were  given  as  prizes  to  warriors  who  surpassed  the  others 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  running,  or  archery,  and  were  left 
to  choose  their  brides.  In  some  tribes  a wife  was  to  be 
bought  for  a pair  of  kine.  At  Taxila  the  poorer  parents 
offered  their  daughters  for  sale  in  the  market-place.  The 
young  men  were  called  to  the  spot  by  a noise  of  shells  and 
drums ; and  when  a gallant  was  charmed  with  a damsel 
he  arranged  with  the  parents  about  the  purchase- 
money. 

The  Brahmans  in  the  Punjab  were  respected  as  philo- 
sophers and  sages,  but  were  not  so  rigid  in  caste  as 
modern  Brahmans.  They  went  about  naked,  entered 
shops  and  houses  at  will,  and  took  what  food  they 
pleased.  Two  of  them  approached  Alexander’s  own 
table  and  took  a meal  standing.  Some  of  them  were 
engaged  as  counsellors  to  the  king,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  lying  on  the  bare 
stones,  and  denouncing  luxury  as  distasteful  to  God. 
They  declared  that  true  wisdom  consisted  in  being  in- 
different to  pleasure  or  pain.  They  also  underwent 
penances  and  austerities  in  the  hope  that  after  death 
they  might  enter  into  a higher  and  purer  state  of 
being. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  at  Taxila,  he  heard  that  there 
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was  a great  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ganges, 
about  eleven  days’  journey  to  the  eastward.  This  must 
have  been  the  empire  of  Magadha,  which  included  the 
modern  countries  of  Behar  and  Oudh,  and  was  the  scene 
of  Sakya-muni’s  labours.  The  metropolis  was  at  Patali- 
putra,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Patna.  A prince  of  Magadha, 
named  Sandro-cottus,  had  been  driven  into  exi’e,  and 
led  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  He  made  his  way  to  Taxila, 
and  proposed  that  Alexander  should  conquer  the  empire 
and  make  him  king.  Alexander,  however,  was  offended 
at  his  presumption,  and  the  prince  fled  from  Taxila 
in  fear  of  his  life. 

§ 5.  Years  passed  away.  Alexander  was  dead,  and  his 
generals  were  fighting  one  another.  One  of  them,  named 
Seleucus,  founded  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom  in 
Central  Asia,  and  invaded  the  Punjab.  By  this  time 
Sandro-cottus  had  collected  an  army  of  brigands,  invaded 
Magadha,  captured  Patali-putra,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  established  an  empire  over  Northern  India  as  far 
west  as  the  river  Indus.  He  warred  against  the  Greeks 
under  Seleucus,  and  a peace  was  eventually  concluded, 
under  which  Seleucus  gave  a daughter  in  marriage  to 
Sandro-cottus,  and  received  five  hundred  elephants  from 
his  Hindu  son-in-law.  The  crowning  event  of  this  alliance 
was  that  a Greek  ambassador,  named  Megasthenes, 
resided  at  the  court  of  the  Hindu  sovereign  in  the  city  of 
Pataliputra,  and  Hindustan  was  opened  out  for  the  first 
time  to  European  eyes. 

The  Sandro-cottus  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Chandra- 
gupta  of  Hindu  tradition  ; the  king  of  Magadha,  who  is 
represented  in  the  Sanskrit  drama  of  the  Signet  of  the 
Minister.  Chandra-gupta  must  thus  have  flourished  at 
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the  same  time  as  Seleucus;  and  as  Seleucus  dated  his 
reign  from  b.c.  312,  that  must  have  been  about  the  date 
of  Chandra-gupta. 

Megasthenes  had  much  to  tell  about  Sandro-cottus, 
and  the  government  and  administration  of  this  old  Hindu 
empire.  He  looked  at  India  through  Greek  spectacles, 
and  described  it  by  the  light  of  Greek  education  and 
experiences. 

Patali-putra  was  a large  city  extending  ten  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  two  miles  into  the  interior. 
It  was  environed  by  walls  of  timber,  perforated  with 
holes,  through  which  the  garrison  of  archers  could  shoot 
their  arrows.  It  was  surrounded  by  water,  the  Ganges 
in  front,  and  a moat,  deep  and  broad,  on  the  land  side. 
The  king,  Sandro-cottus  or  Chandra-gupta,  lived  in  a 
great  palace,  shut  up  with  ladies  and  women.  He  had 
a body-guard  of  men,  but  they  were  quartered  outside 
the  palace  walls.  Megasthenes  says  nothing  about  the 
queens,  nothing  about  the  Greek  princess,  but  mentions 
palace  women  who  had  been  bought  of  their  parents. 
He  was  told  that  the  king  was  in  constant  fear  of  his 
life,  never  sleeping  in  the  day-time,  and  often  changing 
his  bed  at  night. 

Sometimes  the  king  left  the  palace,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  to  sit  in  his  court  as  judge,  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  or  to  go  on  a hunting  expedition.1  His 
army  was  a vast  standing  camp  of  400,000  men.  The 
rabble  were  excluded  from  the  camp,  and  thefts  were 
very  rare.  When  the  king  sat  as  judge,  he  remained  in 
court  the  whole  day.  When  he  went  out  to  hunt  he 
rode  on  an  elephant,  and  was  accompanied  by  ladies  in 


1 The  sacrifice  of  animals,  and  hunting  expeditions,  were  alike 
non-Buddhistic.  Both  were  condemned  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 
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chariots  or  on  elephants  and  horses.  Gongs  and 
trumpets  were  sounded  before  him  to  keep  off  the 
crowd,  and  the  king  and  his  ladies  were  environed  by 
spearmen. 

Ministers  and  judges  formed  a privy  council.  “ Philo- 
sophers ” were  also  employed  to  study  wThat  would 
benefit  the  empire,  or  the  men  and  animals  that  dwelt 
upon  it.  Every  year  the  philosophers  attended  the  king 
at  the  gate,  and  formed  what  was  known  as  the  Great 
Assembly.  Those  who  had  discovered  anything  good 
were  exempted  from  taxes,  but  those  whose  discoveries 
were  vain  or  useless  were  allowed  three  trials,  and  then 
silenced  for~ever. 

The  term  “ philosopher  ” is  essentially  Greek.  It 
signifies  “a  lover  of  wisdom,”  and  was  applied  in  Greece 
to  all  learned  men.  Megasthenes  accordingly  treated 
the  Brahmans  as  “philosophers.”  He  also  mentions  a 
class  of  men,  known  as  Sramans,  as  “ philosophers.” 
The  Brahmans,  he  says,  were  of  higher  repute  than  the 
Sramans.  The  best  of  the  Sramans  were  hermits  dwell- 
ing in  the  forests,  and  living  on  leaves  and  wild  fruit. 
Others  were  physicians  who  studied  the  nature  of  man, 
and  were  freely  supplied  with  rice  and  meal  by  the 
masses.  These  Sramans  were  apparently  followers  of 
Gautama  Buddha. 

The  masses  of  the  people  were  kept  in  close  subjection. 
They  were  divided  into  castes,  and  no  man  could  marry 
out  of  his  caste.  The  cultivators,  or  country  people 
living  in  villages,  were  the  servants  of  the  king;  they 
tilled  the  land,  and  received  one-fourth  of  the  harvest  as 
their  wages.  They  were  exempted  from  all  military 
service.  They  were  mild  and  gentle,  and  never  resorted 
to  the  towns  or  took  a part  in  public  tumults.  They 
cared  nothing  for  war  or  politics,  and  went  on  ploughing 
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and  sowing,  although  hostile  armies  might  be  fighting 
hard  by. 

Traders  and  artisans  were  kept  in  the  same  subjection. 
Sons  followed  the  same  business  or  occupation  as  their 
fathers,  and  no  man  could  marry  out  of  his  trade.  Every 
trader  paid  a tax  to  the  king  of  one-tenth  on  all  he  sold. 
Every  artisan  paid  a tax  in  work  or  service;  and  in- 
spectors were  employed  by  the  king  to  collect  the  royal 
dues,  and  to  see  that  all  work  or  service  was  duly 
rendered. 

The  inspectors  were  magistrates.  Those  in  the  cities 
took  charge  of  harbours,  temples,  and  public  works,  and 
fixed  the  prices  at  which  all  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures were  to  be  sold.  Those  in  the  districts  measured 
the  land,  and  looked  after  the  irrigation,  whether  by 
rivers,  canals,  or  tanks.  They  also  kept  the  highways 
in  order,  and  set  ilp  pillars  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
a mile  and  a quarter. 

Megasthenes  reckons  up  seven  castes.  He  specifies 
the  four  castes  of  Sanskrit  tradition  : namely,  the  philo- 
sophers, or  Brahmans ; the  soldiers,  or  Kshatriyas  ; the 
merchants,  or  Vaisyas,  Bunneas,  Banyans ; and  the 
cultivators,  or  Sudras.  But  he  specifies  three  additional 
castes : namely,  shepherds,  inspectors,  and  officers  of 
state.  The  shepherds  were  also  hunters,  and  destroyed 
noxious  animals  or  birds  that  infested  the  land.  They 
were  probably  outcastes,  such  as  chandalas,  pariahs,  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes.  Inspectors  and  officers  were  prob- 
ably Brahmans,  or  Kshatriyas,  employed  on  civil  duties. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  a rigid  caste  system  prevailed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  which  had  little  or  no 
existence  in  the  “land  of  the  five  rivers.” 

The  government  of  the  Hindu  empire  on  the  Ganges 
was  thus  a paternal  despotism.  The  people  had  no 
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liberties,  and  no  responsibilities;  the  officials  interfered  b.c.  250. 
in  every  transaction,  and  did  everything  for  them.  They 
were  happy  because  they  were  simple  and  frugal.  They 
had  but  one  extravagance,  namely  a love  of  ornament, 
which  pievails  to  this  day.  They  had  few  law-courts, 
and  Megasthenes  says  that  they  had  no  laws.  But  the 
latter  statement  goes  for  nothing,  as  Hindu  laws,  such  as 
the  code  of  Manu,  are  treated  as  sacred  writings  hidden 
from  the  vulgar,  and  were  therefore  net  likely  to  be  given 
or  mentioned  to  a Greek  ambassador. 

§6.  Chandra-gupta  was  not  a Buddhist.  He  sacrificed  Chandra- 
to  the  gods,  and  Brahmans  were  probably  the  priests.  The  guPta  1 and 
Brahmans  were  the  sacred  caste,  and  were  held  in  higher 
repute  at  court  than  the  Sramans.  Asoka,  the  grandson 
of  Chandra-gupta,  flourished  about  b.c.  250.  He  was  a 
prince  of  the  same  stamp  and  like  experiences  and  sur- 
roundings as  his  grandfather.  His  early  life  is  told  in 
the  Buddhist  chronicle  of  Mahavvanso,  and  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  that  of  Chandra-gupta.  He  went 
into  exile  from  Patali-putra ; or  rather  was  appointed 
governor  of  Ujain,  near  the  Nerbudda  river,  a region  so 
remote  that  “ government  ” was  probably  another  term 
for  “ exile.’’  He  suppressed  a revolt  in  the  Punjab,  a 
phrase  which  may  signify  that  he  warred  against  the 
Greeks  under  Seleucus.  Pie  murdered  his  elder  brother, 
and  is  accused  of  other  cruelties,  which  made  him  king 
of  Magadha.  He  extended  his  empire  until  it  covered 
the  whole  of  Northern  India  from  Kabul  to  Bengal,  and 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Nerbudda  river. 

At  this  period  in  the  life  of  Asoka,  animals  were  Reign  of 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  slaughtered  for  the  royal  Asoka‘ 
tables.  He  himself  was  known  as  Piyadasi,  the  “ beloved 
of  the  gods.”  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years 
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of  his  reign,  b.c.  260-258,  he  began  to  publish  edicts, 
which  were  engraved  in  vernacular  forms  of  Sanskrit,  on 
rocks  and  pillars  throughout  the  empire.  The  edicts  of 
Asoka  remain  to  this  day  to  testify  to  his  existence,  and 
proclaim  the  extent  of  his  dominion.  They  tell  the  story 
of  his  reign  ; of  his  gradual  conversion  from  Brahmanism 
to  Buddhism ; of  his  persistent  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
sacrificial  system  of  Brahmanism  and  to  establish  the 
system  of  Gautama,  not  only  in  his  own  territories  but  in 
those  of  his  allies  and  neighbours. 

The  earlier  edicts  must  have  astounded  the  Indian 
world.  “ Thus  saith  King  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  : — No  more  animals  shall  be  slaughtered  for  sacri- 
fice or  for  food,  and  no  more  assemblies  shall  he  held  for 
drinking  wine.  Dispensaries  and  hospitals  shall  be  opened 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men.  Medicinal  herbs,  fruits, 
and  roots  shall  be  planted  wherever  they  are  needed,  and 
wells  shall  be  dug  on  every  highway,  for  the  use  not  only 
of  man,  but  of  the  whole  animal  creation.” 

These  edicts  were  not  followed  by  universal  obedience. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asoka  extraordinary 
measures  were  taken  to  enforce  them,  and  to  proclaim 
domestic  and  social  virtues,  such  as  obedience  to  parents, 
lovingkindness  to  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  reverence 
to  Brahmans  and  Sramans,  tenderness  to  animals,  economy 
of  living,  and  abstinence  from  all  slandering  and  evil 
speaking.  The  edict  was  promulgated  with  imperial 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Throughout  the  day  there  were 
splendid  processions  of  elephants  and  chariots,  and  sur- 
prising displays  of  gold  and  silver,  and  when  it  was  night 
the  air  was  lit  with  fireworks  and  illuminations.  In  a 
word,  nothing  was  omitted  that  would  impart  a divine 
authority  to  the  new  laws,  and  impress  them  on  the 
minds  of  the  masses. 
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Meanwhile  the  inspectors  or  magistrates  were  charged 
with  having  neglected  their  duties  and  tolerated  iniquity. 
Teachers  were  appointed  to  instruct  the  people  in  their 
moral  duties,  to  reward  good  deeds  and  punish  evil  ones, 
and  to  report  to  the  king  all  that  was  going  on.  Mission- 
aries were  appointed  to  preach  goodness  and  loving- 
kindness to  the  nations  round  about.  Almsgiving,  it 
was  declared,  would  atone  for  sin,  but  “duty”  was 
better  than  offerings  or  prayers.  Proclamation  was  also 
made  that  every  five  years  a great  festival  of  expiation 
would  be  held  for  purging  out  iniquity,  and  this  quin- 
quennial gathering  was  witnessed  by  Chinese  pilgrims  at 
Allahabad  nearly  ten  centuries  afterwards,  and  has  been 
handed  down  in  a Brahmanical  form  to  the  present  day. 

Asoka  employed  magistrates  to  enforce  moral  duties, 
but  he  was  tolerant  as  regards  religious  belief.  He 
honoured  all  forms  of  faith,  whether  followed  by 
Buddhist  or  Brahman,  by  monks  or  fathers  of  families, 
by  religious  mendicants  or  the  working  classes,  by  the 
clergy  or  the  laity  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Especially 
he  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  reviled  or  ill  treated 
on  account  of  his  belief,  for  every  religion  had  scriptures, 
and  every  scripture  had  texts  which  might  benefit  all  man- 
kind. One  truth  was  eternal — that  virtue  was  the  most 
glorious  achievement  in  this  world  and  the  next ; that 
happiness  was  the  reward  of  virtue  ; and  that  by  goodness 
and  lovingkindness  all  men  might  attain  heaven. 

Asoka  was  not  a religious  mendicant.  He  never 
undertook  monastic  vows  like  Sakya-muni,  but  he 
honoured  those  who  did,  and  provided  them  with  viharas, 
or  Buddhist  monasteries.  To  this  day  the  country  of 
Magadha  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges  is  known  as  Behar, 
or  the  “ land  of  monasteries.”  In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  a great  council  of  Buddhist  monks  or 
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mendicants  was  held  at  Patna.  There  Asoka  addressed 
a final  edict.  He  declared  his  respect  for  the  three 
gems, — Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Assembly ; and  thus 
acknowledged  Buddhism  as  the  state  religion  of  his 
empire. 

Buddhism  was  a death-blow  to  caste  distinctions.  Any 
man  of  whatever  caste,  or  of  no  caste,  could  enter  a 
Buddhist  monastery  and  become  a Sraman.  From  the 
day  he  took  monastic  vows  and  wore  the  yellow  robe  he 
led  a life  of  celibacy  and  poverty.  Wherever  Buddhism 
prevails,  as  it  does  in  Burma,  the  monastery  and  its 
school  are  the  leading  institutions  in  every  village 
throughout  the  land.  At  early  morning  the  Buddhist 
monk  strolls  through  the  village  with  his  alms-bowl, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  but  receiv- 
ing in  silence  the  voluntary  offerings  of  cooked  food  from 
the  villagers.  Later  on  he  teaches  the  village  boys  in 
the  monastery  school,  and  the  chanting  of  the  lessons  is 
the  loudest  evidence  of  village  life.  Wherever  the  monk 
goes,  he  is  venerated  as  a holy  man.  But  woe  to  him  if 
he  forgets  his  vows.  The  villagers  turn  out  to  hoot 
and  stone  him,  and  he  is  expelled  from  the  monastery 
for  ever. 

The  religion  of  Gautama  Buddha  has  its  charms  for  all 
classes  of  human  beings ; for  those  who  are  weary  of  the 
world  and  yearn  for  rest  in  a hermitage  or  monastery, 
and  for  those  who  are  busied  with  the  affairs  of  this  life 
and  all  its  cares  and  pleasures.  Asoka  accepted  the 
monastic  teaching  as  it  stood,  and  left  the  assembly  of 
monks  or  mendicants  to  settle  their  own  doctrines.  But 
he  enforced  the  moral  teaching  on  the  masses  of  the 
laity,  and  it  has  left  its  mark  in  India.  The  Hindus  are 
beyond  all  other  people  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance ; in 
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veneration  towards  Brahmans  and  other  holy  men;  in  b.c.  260- 
frugality  and  temperance;  in  abstinence  from  evil  speaking  2^8, 
and  slandering ; and  in  tender  regard  for  the  whole  animal 
creation.  But  Buddhism  was  a religion  of  parental 
despotism  rather  than  of  political  freedom,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  day. 
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SCYTHIAN  CONQUEST  : THE  MAHA-BHARATA  AND 
RAMA  YANA. 

B.C.  250 — A. D.  645. 

§ I.  Scythian  invasion:  Guptas  and  Rajputs.  §2.  Pilgrimages  of 
Chinese  Buddhists  to  India.  §3.  Lord  Paramount  of  India. 
§ 4.  Maha-Bharata  : feud  between  Pandavas  and  Kauravas  : 
archery  match  for  a bride  : gambling  match  for  a Raj  : the 
great  war.  § 5.  Ramayana  : Rama,  the  first-born  : marriage  : 
exile  : war  against  Ravana. 

§ 1.  While  Asoka  and  his  successors  were  reigning  over 
the  empire  on  the  lower  Ganges,  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kings  conquered  Central  Asia,  and  traces  of  Greek  gods 
and  relics  of  Greek  statuary  are  being  found  in  the 
remote  regions  between  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus.  In 
the  century  before  Christ,  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kings 
were  ousted  by  hosts  of  nomads  from  countries  east- 
ward of  the  Oxus.  Horde  after  horde  of  these  so-called 
Scythians  poured  out  of  the  bleak  steppes  and  deserts 
of  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  pushed  on  by  immigrants 
from  the  East,  or  by  a passion  for  new  settlements  in  the 
sunny  south.  They  marched  through  the  regions  now 
called  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Punjab.  One  band 
went  down  the  Indus  valley  into  Sind  and  Rajputana, 
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and  a second  band  pressed  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges  towards  Behar  and  Bengal. 

The  Scythian  conquerors  of  Central  Asia  and  Western 
India  have  left  little  record  of  their  history  beyond  names 
and  inscriptions  on  coins.1  The  bulk  of  the  invaders 
were  probably  Scythians  of  the  non-Aryan  type.  But 
figures  of  warrior  kings  of  bright  intelligence  and  high 
resolve  are  stamped  upon  their  coins,  and  possibly  repre- 
sent a Royal  race,  a Vedic  people,  worshipping  Aryan 
gods  and  speaking  an  Aryan  language.  These  Scythian 
kings  were  tolerant  like  Moghuls  ; adopting  the  languages 
and  religions  known  in  Bactria.  They  took  kindly  to 
Greek  art.  Greek  sculptures  are  found  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Buddhist  temples.  The  name  of  Kanishka,  the 
most  famous  sovereign  of  the  line,  appears  on  his  coins 
under  the  Greek  form  of  Kanerke.  Kanishka  flourished 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  held  his  court  in 
Kashmir,  but  his  empire  is  said  to  have  extended  south- 
ward to  the  Jumna,  and  possibly  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Nerbudda  river. 

The  Scythians,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  were  nomad 
tribes  occupying  the  region  to  the  northward  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  eastward  of  the  Caspian.  Herodotus  describes 
them  as  having  neither  cities  nor  fortifications.  They  were 
all  mounted  archers,  carrying  their  houses  with  them,  dwell- 
ing in  waggons,  and  living  upon  their  cattle,  especially  on 
mares’  milk.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  daggers,  and 
battle-axes.  They  drank  wine  to  excess,  so  that  to  drink 
like  a Scythian  was  a Greek  proverb.  They  worshipped 
fire,  earth,  water,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  but  without 
either  images,  altars,  or  temples.  They,  however,  raised 

1 The  Indian  Scythians  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Yue-chi,  who 
moved  in  b.c.  165  from  the  north-western  borders  of  China  to 
the  basin  of  the  Oxus,  driving  before  them  the  Sakae  of  Herodotus. 
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structures  of  brushwood  in  honour  of  the  god  of  war,  and 
set  up  an  old  iron  scimetar  on  the  top  as  his  symbol. 
They  sacrificed  horses  and  cattle  to  this  god,  and  poured 
libations  of  wine  over  the  sacrifice.  One  tribe  sacrificed 
horses  to  the  sun,  the  swiftest  of  creatures  to  the  swiftest 
of  gods.  In  battle  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
drank  the  blood,  and  kept  the  heads  as  trophies ; this 
was  not,  perhaps,  a characteristic  of  the  race,  but  a bar- 
barous custom  belonging  to  a savage  state.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Royal  tribe  of  Scythians  carried  golden  cups 
at  their  girdles,  and  regarded  all  other  Scythians  as  their 
slaves.1 

Gautama  Buddha  probably  belonged  to  this  Royal 
tribe.  Questions,  however,  respecting  the  origin  of 
Scythians  and  Sakyas  are  still  unsettled.  The  Burmese 
leading  families  appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  Royal 
tribe ; they  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas,  and  Burmese  officials 
often  carry  gold  cups  in  their  girdles.  Similar  cups  were 
also  included  amongst  the  presents  sent  by  the  late  kings 
of  Burma  to  the  Viceroys  of  India. 

The  Scythian  kings  were  driven  out  of  India  by  the 
Guptas  and  Rajputs.  The  Guptas  are  a mystery.  They 
made  a name  and  home  in  Northern  India,  but  appear 
as  strangers  in  the  land.  They  had  become  Hinduised, 
but  were  known  as  Mlek-chas  or  “ outcastes.”  Whoever 
they  were,  they  helped  the  Rajputs  to  drive  the  Scythians 
out  of  Western  India,  The  Scythians  are  said  to  have 
been  defeated  in  b.c.  56  by  Vikra-maditya ; but  this 
sovereign  is  fabled  to  have  reigned  a thousand  years,  and 
the  battle  is  doubtful,  although  the  date  is  accepted  as 
the  Samvat  era.  In  a.d.  77,  about  the  time  of  Kanishka, 

1 It  is  a question  whether  the  modern  Jhats,  who  inhabit  the 
Punjab  to  this  day,  are  not  descendants  of  the  Scythian  or  Yue-chi 
tribe  known  to  Herodotus  as  Getse. 
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the  Scythians  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter  by  a.d.  77- 
Salivahana.  This  battle  was  fought  at  Kahror  on  the  4°°- 

western  edge  of  the  desert  of  Marwar ; and  the  date  is 
known  to  this  day  as  the  Saka  or  Scythian  era. 

§ 2.  Meanwhile  a breach  was  growing  between  the  Brah-  Brahmans 
mans  and  the  Sramans.  There  is  no  antagonism  in  the  Sramans. 
edicts  of  Asoka,  for  that  large-hearted  monarch  enjoined 
respectful  veneration  towards  both.  Neither  did  the 
antagonism  grow  out  of  the  abolition  of  animal  sacrifices 
and  animal  food  ; for  the  Brahmans  took  kindly  to  the 
new  law,  and  it  is  observed  to  the  present  day.  But  caste 
feelings  seem  to  have  hindered  the  spread  of  Buddhism. 

The  Brahmans  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping the  gods,  and  of  teaching  and  expounding  the 
sacred  books.  Gautama  Buddha,  on  the  other  hand, 
admitted  men  of  all  castes  or  of  no  caste  to  the  monastic 
order,  and  his  monks  lived  together  without  any  dis- 
tinction save  that  of  superior  learning  or  piety.  Kings 
received  Brahmans  and  Sramans  with  equal  honour  and 
respect.  Yet  Brahmans  could  not  hide  their  contempt 
for  a low-caste  Sraman,  and  Sramans  could  not  fail  to  be 
offended  at  the  pretensions  of  the  high-caste  Brahman. 

About  a.d.  400,  a Chinese  monk,  named  Fall  Hian,  India  a.d. 
came  to  India  via  Central  Asia,  to  procure  authentic  4°°^  P^n- 
copies  of  Buddhist  scriptures.  He  was  a pious  Sraman,  North- 
prejudiced  against  the  Brahmans  as  heretics,  and  be-  weFt  Bro" 

• • • . yinces. 

lievmg  any  story  that  told  against  them.1  In  travelling 
through  the  Punjab  he  was  made  welcome  in  Buddhist 
monasteries,  but  saw  numerous  temples  occupied  by 
Brahmans,  which  he  passed  by  in  silence.  In  the 

1 Fah  Hian  kept  a record  of  his  travels,  which  was  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  Chinese  imperial  library.  In  modern  times  it  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  English. 
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country  round  about  Mathura  or  Muttra,  on  the  Jumna, 
the  scene  of  Krishna’s  adventures,  Buddhism  was  the  rul- 
ing religion.  Magistrates  administered  justice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  edicts  of  Asoka.  Fines  were  substituted 
for  corporal  punishment,  except  in  cases  of  serious  crime, 
when  the  right  hand  was  cut  off.  No  one  slaughtered 
animals  or  drank  wine,  or  ate  garlic  or  onions,  except 
the  Chandalas,  and  they  lived  in  secluded  villages  with- 
out the  city.  Sramans  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  by  Buddhist  kings  and  nobles. 

In  Oudh,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmans 
had  numerous  temples  to  the  gods.  In  Magadha,  on 
the  lower  Ganges,  Buddhism  was  the  prevailing  religion. 
Fah  Hian  dwelt  for  three  years  in  the  city  of  Patali-putia. 
Here  he  secured  copies  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and 
studied  the  Pali  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
He  saw  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Asoka  in  the  middle  of 
the  city.  He  also  saw  the  hospitals  which  had  been 
founded  by  nobles  and  other  wealthy  Buddhists,  and 
where  the  poor  and  diseased  of  all  countries  found  food 
and  shelter  without  cost,  and  were  attended  by  physicians 
with  all  the  necessary  medicines. 

In  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  Fah  Hian,  another  Chinese  pilgrim  came  to 
India,  named  Hiuen  Thsang.  He  too  was  a Sraman, 
but  of  a more  liberal  stamp  than  Fah  Hian.  He  too 
learnt  Pali,  and  copied  the  Buddhist  scriptures ; but  he 
also  learnt  Sanskrit,  and  studied  the  sacred  books  and 
literature  of  the  Brahmans. 

Hiuen  Thsang  visited  Peshawar,  and  found  numerous 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  stupas  in  ruins,  many  of  which 
had  been  built  by  Asoka  or  Kanishka.1  He  also  found  a 

1 Stupas  were  memorial  shrines  containing  relics  of  Buddha  or 
Buddhism. 
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multitude  of  temples  in  which  Brahmans  were  engaged  a,d.  626- 
in  the  worship  of  Siva.  He  travelled  to  Mathura  on  the 
Jumna,  and  found  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  flourish- 
ing side  by  side.  Here  he  heard  the  story  of  the  war  of 
Maha-Bharata,  and  was  told  that  the  bones  of  the 
warriors  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  still  to  be  seen  as 
large  as  those  of  giants.  Hiuen  Thsang  did  not  visit  the 
place  or  see  the  bones,  but  the  hearsay  evidence  is  valu- 
able ; for  if  the  bones  were  still  to  be  seen,  the  war  was 
not  so  ancient  as  the  Hindus  have  been  led  to  imagine. 

Hiuen  Thsang  went  on  eastward  to  Kanouj,  and  Buddhism 
further  on  to  Ayodhya  or  Oudh.  Brahmanism  was  declining, 
dominant,  and  Buddhism  was  losing  ground.  Patali- 
putra  was  deserted  ; but  the  ruins  of  monasteries,  stupas, 
and  temples  covered  an  area  of  fourteen  miles. 

Hiuen  Thsang  pursued  his  studies  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
in  a vast  monastery,  which  can  only  be  described  as  a umversity 
Buddhist  university.  It  was  situated  at  Nalanda,  near 
Gaya,  and  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  about  100  miles 
to  the  south  of  Patna.  The  monks,  ten  thousand  in 
number,  were  lodged  in  vast  blocks  of  buildings  of  four 
stories.  There  were  a hundred  lecture  rooms,  as  well  as 
large  halls  for  religious  conferences.  The  whole  were 
distributed  in  eight  courts  surrounded  by  trees  and 
gardens.  Hiuen  Thsang  dwelt  for  five  years  at  Nalanda, 
and  was  treated  like  a prince  ; here  he  acquired  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  three  baskets  of  Buddhist  scriptures, 
and  all  the  books  of  the  Brahmans. 

At  this  time  Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  whilst  divided  Meta- 
on  the  subject  of  caste,  pursued  the  same  course  of  meta-  physics, 
physical  teaching.  Both  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  entrance  into  a new  life 
higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  according  to  the 
sum  of  its  past  merits  or  demerits.  Both  believed  in 
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heaven  and  hell,  or  rather  in  a succession  of  heavens  and 
hells,  where  souls  were  confined  for  certain  intervals 
after  death,  until  virtues  had  been  duly  rewarded  or  sins 
wiped  away.  But  neither  heaven  nor  hell  were  supposed 
to  be  eternal.  When  merits  had  been  rewarded  and 
demerits  punished,  the  souls  returned  to  earth  to  enter 
new  lives,  new  destinies,  and  new  transformations. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Sramans  were  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  deliverance  from  the  miseries  of  exist- 
ence and  the  vortex  of  successive  transmigrations  by 
the  extinction  of  passions  or  desires  which  bound  it  to 
the  universe  of  being.  But  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  regards  the  final  destiny  of  the  soul  and  other 
metaphysical  questions  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell. 
Thus  certain  Brahmans  believed  in  an  eternity  of  bliss  in 
the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ; others  believed  in  the 
absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  Supreme  Spirit ; whilst 
amongst  the  Buddhist  Sramans  the  old  faith  of  extinction 
of  the  passions,  or  entrance  into  Nirvana  in  this  life,  was 
developed  into  the  belief  in  extinction  of  existence  alto- 
gether in  the  eternal  sleep  or  annihilation  of  Nirvina. 

§ 3.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  world  moved  on  in  much 
the  same  grooves  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Chandra-gupta 
and  Asoka.  Whilst  Hiuen  Thsang  was  studying  Pali  and 
Sanskrit  at  Nalanda,  a great  sovereign  named  Sila-ditya 
had  become  the  lord  paramount  of  India.  Sila-ditya  was 
a Buddhist  king  like  Asoka,  and  was  equally  reverential 
towards  the  Brahmans.  Every  five  years  he  celebrated 
the  great  expiation  of  sins  ordered  by  Asoka. 

This  grand  festival  was  celebrated  at  Prayiga,  the 
modern  Allahabad,  the  sacred  spot  where  the  waters 
of  the  Jumna  mingle  with  those  of  the  Ganges.  The 
festival  was  kept  by  Brahmans  as  well  as  Buddhists. 
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One  statue  was  set  up  of  Gautama  Buddha,  another  of 
Vishnu,  or  the  sun  god ; and  a third  of  Siva,  or  the  god 
of  death  and  destruction.  The  rite  was  one  of  imperial 
almsgiving.  Brahmans,  Sramans,  and  hosts  of  laity  to 
the  number  of  half  a million,  flocked  to  the  so-called 
held,  of  happiness  at  Prayaga.  The  whole  were  feasted 
for  seventy-hve  days,  during  which  the  treasures  of  the 
empire  were  distributed  as  alms.  The  festival  was 
brought  to  a close  by  Sila-ditya  stripping  himself  of  all 
his  robes  and  jewels,  and  arraying  himself  in  the  rags 
and  tatters  of  a beggar,  boasting  that  by  so  doing  all 
anxieties  for  the  safety  of  his  riches  had  passed  away,  and 
expressing  fervent  hopes  that  he  might  amass  riches  and 
bestow  them  in  alms  throughout  his  future  existences, 
until  he  had  attained  every  divine  faculty  the  soul  could 
desire. 

§ 4.  The  War  of  the  Maha-Bharata,  to  which  Hiuen 
Thsang  referred,  is  told  in  the  Sanskrit  epic  of  that  name. 
The  legend  of  the  war  may  be  converted  into  history 
by  ignoring  all  mythical  or  religious  details,  and  telling 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  heroes  that  fought  on  either 
side,  without  reference  to  gods  or  sages  : — • 

In  ancient  times  there  stood  a city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  named  Hastinapur,  or  the  “city  of  elephants.” 
It  was  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  where  Delhi  now 
stands,  but  in  those  days  Delhi  was  not  built,  and  the 
river  Jumna  flowed  through  a jungle.  The  king  of  Has- 
tinapur was  known  as  the  Maharaja,  or  Great  Raja;  and 
he  sat  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  governed  the  Raj, 
surrounded  by  his  council  of  kinsmen  and  elders,  as  the 
custom  was  in  olden  times,  when  the  Rajas  were  kings 
of  India. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Mahdraja  died,  and 
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the  council  at  Hastinapur  was  sorely  troubled.  The 
Maharaja  had  two  sons,  but  the  first-born  was  blind,  and 
the  kinsmen  and  elders  set  him  aside  because  of  his 
blindness,  and  placed  the  younger  brother,  Pandu, 
on  the  throne  as  Maharaja.  But  Pandu  died  leaving 
five  sons,  who  were  called  the  Pandavas.  Accordingly 
the  blind  prince  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  on  the 
understanding  that  when  the  first-born  of  the  Pandavas 
came  to  man’s  estate  he  should  take  a part  in  the 
government  as  Yuva-raja,  or  “ Little  Raja.” 

The  blind  prince  was  married  to  a princess  named 
Gandhari,  who  came  from  the  Gandhara  country  • 1 and 
she  wore  a handkerchief  over  her  eyes  so  that  she  might 
have  no  advantage  over  her  husband.  She  had  many 
sons,  who  were  known  as  the  Kauravas ; but  they  were 
not  called  so  after  their  father,  but  after  an  ancestor 
named  Kuru. 

The  eldest  Pdndava  was  named  Yudhishthira.  He 
was  no  warrior,  being  more  famous  for  prudence  than  for 
valour.  The  second  brother  was  a strong  man,  named 
Bhima,  who  fought  with  the  club  like  a Hindu  Hercules. 
The  third  brother  was  Arjuna,  an  accomplished  archer, 
and  the  hero  of  the  family,  like  a Hindu  Apollo.  The 
two  others  are  of  no  account  in  the  story  of  the  war. 

The  eldest  Kaurava  was  named  Duryodhana,  a re- 
nowned warrior,  but  scheming  and  unscrupulous.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a hundred  brothers  by  one  mother, 
but  the  story  is  obviously  mythical.  He  had  a friend 
named  Kama,  who  was  neither  a kinsman,  nor  of 

1 Gandhara  was  the  region  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus,  and 
corresponded  with  Afghanistan.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  Kandahar.  Hiuen  Thsang  visited  the  country  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D.,  when  it  was  subject  to  a king  named  Kapisa.  Its  capital 
was  at  Purushapura,  the  modern  Peshawar. 
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noble  birth,  and  yet  he  was  as  good  an  archer  as 
Arjuna. 

The  young  princes,  Pandavas  and  Kauravas,  were 
trained  in  arms,  horsemanship,  elephant  riding,  and 
chariot  driving  by  a warrior  named  Drona.  Sometimes 
they  showed  their  skill  in  public  before  their  mothers 
and  all  the  family.  But  there  was  ill  blood  between  the 
Pandavas  and  the  Kauravas,  and  now  and  then  mock 
fights  became  real  battles.  On  one  occasion  Bhima  and 
Duryodhana  fought  each  other  with  clubs,  and  so  fiercely 
that  mischief  would  have  been  done  had  not  Drona 
interfered  and  parted  them. 

At  last  Yudhishthira,  the  first-born  of  the  Pandavas, 
was  appointed  “ Little  Raja.”  The  Kauravas  clamoured 
against  him,  and  asked  the  blind  Maharaja  why  he  pre- 
ferred his  nephew  to  his  son.  The  Maharaja  was  worried 
and  helpless.  To  end  the  dispute,  he  appointed  his  son 
Duryodhana  to  be  “ Little  Raja,”  and  sent  Yudhishthira 
and  his  brethren  into  exile.  Accordingly  the  Pandavas 
disguised  themselves  as  Brahmans  and  lived  on  alms. 

About  this  time  a proclamation  was  made  throughout 
the  country  that  the  Raja  of  Panchala1  would  hold  a 
marriage  festival  for  his  daughter  Draupadi.  This  was 
known  as  a Swayamvara,  or  “ self  choice”;  for  the  young 
men  competed  against  each  other  at  an  archery  match, 
and  the  damsel  chose  the  winner  to  be  her  bridegroom. 
Accordingly  the  Kauravas,  and  their  friend  Kama,  hurried 
to  Panchala  arrayed  as  warriors,  or  Kshatriyas,  whilst  the 
Pandavas  went  in  their  disguise  as  Brahmans.  When 
the  young  men  were  gathered  together  in  the  field,  they 
saw  a golden  fish  set  up  on  the  top  of  a pole,  and  a great 
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1 Panchala  was  probably  a kingdom  in  or  near  the  Punjab,  but 
its  limits  are  unknown,  as  authorities  vary. 
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bow  at  the  foot  of  the  pole ; and  it  was  proclaimed  that 
the  first  archer  who  shot  his  arrow  in  the  eye  of  the  fish 
was  to  win  the  prize  and  might  wed  the  princess.  After  a 
while  the  brother  of  Draupadf  led  her  into  the  field,  and 
she  was  very  beautiful ; and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a 
garland  of  flowers,  and  if  the  winner  found  favour  in  her 
eyes,  she  was  to  place  the  garland  round  his  neck,  and 
be  married  to  him  by  her  father  the  Raja. 

Then  the  young  men  began  to  approach  the  bow ; but 
some  were  not  strong  enough  to  lift  it,  and  those  who 
did  lift  it  could  not  string  it.  Duryodhana  and  his 
brethren  sought  in  vain  to  lift  the  bow,  but  all  failed. 
Then  Kama  stepped  forth  and  lifted  the  bow  and  strung 
it;  but  Draupadf  liked  him  not,  and  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  “ I wed  not  with  the  base-born  ! ” So  Kama 
was  shamed  before  them  all,  and  went  away  in  great 
trouble  and  humiliation. 

At  this  moment,  whilst  all  the  young  men  were  looking 
at  Kama,  the  hero  Arjuna  stepped  forward.  His  garb 
was  that  of  a Brahman,  but  in  face  and  form  he  was  a 
warrior  like  the  god  Indra.  He  lifted  the  bow  and 
strung  it,  and  before  any  one  sought  to  hinder  him  he 
fitted  an  arrow  to  the  string  and  shot  it  at  the  fish  and 


hit  the  eye. 

Garland  of  All  this  while  the  beautiful  Draupadf  was  looking  on 
Draupadi.  tpe  per0j  ancj  per  heart  began  to  yearn  towards  him.  But 
when  he  drew  the  bow  and  struck  his  arrow  at  the  eye  of 
the  golden  fish  she  rejoiced  greatly.  Then  she  ap- 
proached Arjuna  with  beaming  eyes  and  pleasant  smile, 
and  threw  the  garland  round  his  neck ; and  he  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  led  her  away  to  her  father  that  they 
might  be  married  on  the  field  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly. 

But  meantime  there  was  a great  tumult.  The  young 
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men  said  to  one  another,  “ The  princess  is  the  daughter 
of  a Raja  ; shall  we  stand  by  and  see  her  wedded  to  a 
Brahman?”  So  they  rushed  towards  the  Raja,  crying 
aloud,  “ We  are  Kshatriyas  like  you,  and  will  not  see 
your  daughter  Draupadi  wedded  to  a Brahman  ! A 
Raja’s  daughter  must  ever  choose  a Kshatriya  for  her 
bridegroom,  and  unless  Draupadi  rejects  this  Brahman 
and  weds  a Kshatriya,  we  will  destroy  her  with  fire.” 
Then  Arjuna  shouted  with  a loud  voice,  “ I am  a 
Kshatriya  ! I and  my  brethren  are  sons  of  Raja  Pandu 
of  Hastinapur;  we  are  disguised  as  Brahmans  only 
because  we  are  exiles.”  Then  Krishna  stood  before 
them  all,  and  told  them  that  Arjuna  and  his  brethren 
were  true  Kshatriyas.  So  all  men  believed  Krishna,  and 
Draupadi  was  married  to  Arjuna  by  her  father,  and  the 
marriage  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

When  the  marriage  feast  was  over,  the  Pandavas  took 
counsel  with  the  father  of  Draupadi,  and  sent  messengers 
to  Hastinapur  to  demand  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Kauravas  clamoured  for  war,  but  the  blind  Maharaja 
was  resolved  on  peace.  He  therefore  divided  the  Raj. 
The  Kauravas  kept  possession  of  all  the  lands  on  the  river 
Ganges  round  about  Hastinapur,  but  made  over  the 
jungles  on  the  river  Jumna  to  their  cousins  the  five 
Pandavas. 

Then  the  Pandavas  cleared  the  jungles  and  drove  out 
the  Nagas,  or  “serpents,”1  and  built  the  fortress  of 

1 It  is  a question  whether  the  Nagas  were  really  serpents,  or 
whether  they  were  not  a tribe  of  men  who  were  called  “ Nagas,” 
or  4 £ serpents.  ” In  the  latter  case,  they  may  have  been  the  people 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Scythians,  who,  according  to  a Greek  fable, 
were  descended  from  a divine  father,  and  a mother  half  woman  and 
half  serpent.  The  Burmese  claim  to  be  descended  from  parents  of 
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Indra-prastha  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  hard  by  the 
spot  where  Delhi  now  stands.  When  they  had  thus 
founded  their  Raj,  they  celebrated  a royal  sacrifice,  or 
feast  known  as  the  Rajasuya,  as  a declaration  of 
sovereignty.  So  all  the  Rajas  round  about  flocked  to 
the  sacrifice  and  sounded  the  praises  of  the  Pandavas ; 
and  the  Kauravas  too  were  there,  and  they  liked  not 
these  laudations  ; and  they  plotted  together  to  take  away 
the  Raj  of  the  Pandavas,  and  to  compel  them  to  serve 
as  slaves. 

After  this  the  Kauravas  proclaimed  that  they  would 
hold  a gambling  match  at  Hastinapur,  and  they  in- 
vited the  Pandavas  to  attend  and  play.  Accordingly 
the  Pandavas  went  to  the  palace  at  Hastinapur,  and 
played  a match  with  the  Kauravas  in  a large  booth  that 
was  set  up  for  the  occasion.  But  the  Pandavas  were 
cheated  by  the  Kauravas,  who  played  with  loaded  dice 
and  won  every  game.  At  last,  when  the  Pandavas  were 
driven  mad,  and  ready  to  risk  all  to  recover  what  they 
had  lost,  they  staked  their  Raj  of  Indra-prastha  against 
the  Raj  of  Hastinapur.  The  Kauravas  won  the  match  and 
exulted  greatly;  but  the  Pandavas  were  ashamed  and 
spoke  not  a word. 

Meanwhile  it  was  noised  throughout  the  palace  that 
the  Pandavas  had  lost  all  their  lands  and  cattle  to  the 
Kauravas.  So  the  blind  Maharaja  ordered  his  servants 
to  lead  him  into  the  gambling  booth,  lest  the  match 
should  end  in  a mortal  fray  between  the  kinsmen. 
When  he  entered  the  booth  all  was  still.  So  the 


a like  nature,  and  also  to  be  Kshatriyas,  or  a royal  caste,  i.e.  Raj- 
puts. It  is  thus  possible  that  the  settlement  of  the  Pandavas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  is  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  the  old  wars 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Scythians- 
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Maharaja  inquired  into  all  that  had  happened,  and  decided 
that  the  Pandavas  had  lost  their  Raj,  but  only  for  a 
while ; and  that  if  they  went  into  exile  for  twelve  years, 
and  kept  themselves  hidden  from  the  ken  of  the  Kauravas 
for  one  year  longer,  their  Raj  at  Indra-prastha  should  be 
restored. 

The  story  of  the  second  exile  of  the  Pandavas  is  more  like 
fiction  than  history,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  of  the  war.  Indeed,  the  thirteen  years  might  well 
be  rejected  as  a later  fable,  especially  the  stipulation  that 
during  the  last  or  thirteenth  year  the  Pandavas  were  to  keep 
themselves  concealed  from  their  cousins  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  Raj  for  ever.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
grown-up  men  could  have  proposed  or  agreed  to  such  a 
childish  arrangement.  However,  so  runs  the  legend.  At 
the  end  of  thirteen  years  the  Pandavas  sent  messengers  to 
Hastinapur  to  demand  the  restoration  of  their  Raj.  The 
Pandavas  appeared  as  suppliants,  urging  that  they  could 
not  live  without  lands  to  cultivate.  The  Kauravas 
appeared  as  usurpers,  putting  off  their  kinsmen  by 
excuses  and  subterfuges.  Two  points  are  harped  upon, 
namely,  whether  the  Kauravas  did  or  did  not  use  loaded 
dice  at  the  gambling  match,  and  whether  the  Pandavas 
did  or  did  not  hide  themselves  during  the  thirteenth 
year  of  exile.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  either  story  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  and  may  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  individual  readers. 

At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war,  the  narrative  takes 
a form  which  looks  like  history.  The  blind  Maharaja 
promises  that  if  the  Pandavas  will  return  in  peace  to 
Hastinapur,  he  will  settle  all  disputes  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  Pandavas  suspect  treachery,  and  are  afraid  of  being 
entrapped  and  murdered.  The  council  of  elders  try  to 
bring  about  a reconciliation,  but  are  thrust  aside  by  the 
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Kauravas,  who  are  bent  on  the  destruction  of  their 
kinsmen.  In  the  end  both  sides  prepare  for  war. 

Here  again  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  legend  of 
the  Maha-Bharata.  Every  prince  in  India,  from  the 
Punjab  to  Assam,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  far-off 
South,  is  said  to  have  joined  in  the  war  by  taking  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe 
that  princes  situated  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  each  other  could  have  raised  armies  and  advanced 
to  the  field  near  Hastinapur  in  order  to  take  a part  in  a 
fray,  or  series  of  frays,  to  settle  a quarrel  between  rival 
kinsmen  about  land.  The  story  of  the  war  is  no  doubt 
an  authentic  tradition.  The  field  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought  is  still  pointed  out  about  thirty  miles  from  Delhi. 
A tank  is  still  shown  as  the  place  where  Bhima  and 
Duryodhana  engaged  in  a single  combat  with  clubs,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Duryodhana,  and  conclusion  of  the 
struggle. 

Possibly  the  story  of  this  petty  quarrel  has  for  some 
unknown  reason  been  mixed  up  with  the  tradition  of 
the  wars  between  Hindus  and  Scythians,  which  culminated 
in  the  great  battle  of  Kahror,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Saka  era  of  a.d.  77.  At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  most  of  the  princes  of  India  would  league  together 
to  expel  the  Scythians,  just  as  they  leagued  together 
centuries  afterwards  to  repel  the  Mohammedans.  How 
far  the  tradition  of  this  Rajput  league  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  legend  of  a family  quarrel  over  a parcel 
of  land  must  again  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  individual 
readers. 

The  battle  of  the  Maha-Bharata  has  thus  little  or 
nothing  that  can  be  called  historical;  but  it  contains 
many  incidents  that  excite  resentment  or  horror.  The 
battle  or  battles  lasted  eighteen  days.  On  the  first  day 
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the  two  armies  were  fora  long  time  engaged  in  provoking  Ante 
one  another  to  mortal  combat.  Pandavas  and  Kauravas  A,D*  I200“ 
abused  and  reviled  each  other  until  all  were  lashed  to  a 
fury,  and  rushed  against  each  other  like  wild  beasts  rather 
than  like  human  beings.  They  threw  stones,  kicked, 
wrestled,  pommelled,  or  tore  each  other  with  teeth  and 
nails.  Single  combats  were  fought  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  spears,  or  with  clubs  and  knives,  until  one  or  other 
was  thrown  down  and  brutally  beheaded.  It  was  a war, 
not  of  religion  or  patriotism,  nor  in  defence  of  home  or 
family,  but  one  of  sheer  slaughter  between  rival  kinsmen 
for  the  possession  of  land.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
battle  was  one  which  lasted  a day  and  a night,  the 
maddened  warriors  fighting  through  the  darkness  with  a 
weapon  in  one  hand  and  a lighted  torch  in  the  other, 
until  the  whole  plain  was  deluged  with  carnage. 

This  tradition,  so  terrible  in  its  details,  abounds  with  Legends  of 
legends  which  represent  Krishna  as  the  Supreme  Spirit,  Krishna, 
or  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ; whilst  supernatural  de- 
tails are  introduced  which  represent  him  as  the  guardian 
divinity  of  the  Pandavas.  A single  instance  of  these 
interpellations  is  given  in  the  description  of  the  “ sway- 
amvara”  of  Draupadi.  But  such  religious  details  are 
outside  the  pale  of  history,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  that  decline  of  Buddhism  and  revival  of  Brah- 
manical  worship,  of  which  Hiuen  Thsang  was  conscious 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  travels  in  India. 

§ 5.  The  Ramayana  is  the  second  of  the  two  famous  Rama- 
Sanskrit  epics  that  have  converted  the  legends  of  an- 
cient  India  into  religious  parables.  The  mam  story, 
like  that  of  the  Maha-Bharata,  may  possibly  contain  a 
kernel  of  authentic  tradition.  The  scene  is  laid,  not  in 
the  Punjab,  or  “ land  of  the  five  rivers,”  but  in  Kosala, 
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the  modern  Oudh,  which  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  city  of  Ayodhya,  or  Oudh,  was  the  metropolis  of 
this  kingdom.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Sarayu,  the 
modern  Gogra.  Here  the  Maharaja  of  Kosala  was 
surrounded  by  a civilisation  and  forms  of  imperial  govern- 
ment which  are  wanting  in  the  Maha-Bharata.  His 
council  was  composed  of  Chiefs  and  Brahmans  resembling 
the  councils  of  Barons  and  Bishops  which  were  held  by 
the  old  English  kings.  He  had  three  queens  and  four 
sons,  and  the  legend,  like  that  of  the  Maha-Bharata, 
turns  upon  a question  of  succession.  Indeed,  under 
Hindu  sovereigns,  the  councils  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  dealing  with  questions  of  war  and  succession.  The 
point  raised  in  the  Ramayana  is  whether  the  eldest  son 
born  of  the  first  wife  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a younger 
son  born  of  the  last,  and  youngest  of  three  queens. 

Rama,  the  eldest  son,  was  originally  treated  as  the 
heir  apparent.  He  was  the  first-born,  and  consequently 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  In  due  course  he  was 
married  to  a princess  of  Mithila,  named  Sita,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  won  by  his  superior  skill  in  archery. 
On  reaching  his  majority  he  was  nominated  “Little 
Raja,”  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  approaching 
ceremony. 

Meanwhile  a plot  was  brewing  in  the  palace.  The  third 
queen  was  the  youngest  and  fairest,  and  therefore  the 
favourite.  She  was  naturally  anxious  to  cajole  the  old 
Maharaja  into  appointing  her  son  Bharata  to  be  “Little 
Raja,”  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first-born ; a question  which 
has  agitated  nearly  every  household  in  which  polygamy 
is  the  rule.  Bharata  had  been  sent  to  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather  at  Mithila,  the  modern  Tirhut,  obviously  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way  ; and  it  was  feared  that  he  might 
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return  suddenly  to  Ayodhya,  and  upset  the  appointment 
of  Rama.  Accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony 
Rama  was  told  to  keep  watch  all  night  against  any 
surprise. 

That  night  the  plot  exploded.  The  young  wife  so 
worked  on  the  old  Maharaja  by  tears  and  anger  that  he 
consented  to  appoint  Bharata  to  be  “Little  Raja,”  and 
to  send  Rama  into  exile  for  fourteen  years.  Next 
morning  Rama  was  told  of  the  new  arrangement,  and 
is  said  to  have  bent  to  his  fate,  and  left  the  city  with 
his  wife  Sita  to  undergo  a term  of  exile  like  the  five 
Pandavas. 

Suddenly  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Maharaja  was 
dead,  and  moreover,  that  no  one  was  with  him  when  he 
died  except  the  mother  of  Rama.  The  story  as  told  in 
the  Ramayana  is  suspicious.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Maharaja  had  been  poisoned  out  of 
sheer  revenge  by  the  mother  of  Rama.  She  is  said  to 
have  advised  Rama  to  rebel  against  his  father ; but  Rama 
is  said  to  have  been  deaf  to  her  entreaties. 

However,  the  death  of  the  Maharaja  was  followed  by 
a meeting  of  the  council  of  nobles  and  Brahmans  within 
the  palace.  At  this  council  it  was  decided  that  the  royal 
remains  should  be  placed  in  a bath  of  oil  for  preservation 
until  Bharata  could  be  summoned  to  Ayodhya  to  super- 
intend the  funeral  rites.  Bharata  returned  in  due  course 
to  Ayodhya.  The  royal  remains  were  carried  out  of; the 
city  with  great  pomp,  and  solemnly  burnt  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sarayu.  Bharata  was  then  installed  on  the 
throne  of  Ayodhya,  until  the  exile  of  Rama  should  be 
brought  to  a close,  when  he  proposed  to  make  over  the 
kingdom  to  his  elder  brother. 

The  legend  of  the  exile  of  Rama  is  a mixture  of  truth 
and  fable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  his 
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brother  Lakshmana  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  all  three  were 
clothed  in  rough  garments  of  bark  after  the  manner  of 
Rajput  exiles.  They  set  out  from  the  city  of  Ayodhya 
towards  Prayaga,  the  modern  Allahabad,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  They  crossed  both 
rivers,  and  lived  for  a while  in  the  hills  and  jungles  of 
Bundelkhand,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna. 
Later  on  they  wandered  over  the  great  jungle  of 
Dandaka  further  south,  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Godavari  river  in  the  Vindhya  mountains. 

All  this  while  the  exiles  were  brought  into  collision 
with  a mysterious  people  known  as  Rakshasas.  The 
Rakshasas  of  the  Ramayana  are  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. They  are  not  giants  but  monsters.  One  is  a 
mountain  of  flesh  without  head  or  neck.  Another  is  an 
ugly  woman  capable  of  assuming  captivating  forms.  On 
one  occasion  Rama  fights  an  army  of  Rakshasas  single- 
handed.  Ravana,  the  king  of  the  Rakshasas,  was  dwelling 
in  the  island  of  Lanka,  the  modern  Ceylon,  but  his 
empire  extended  over  all  Southern  India.  He  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama,  to  his  palace 
in  Lanka.  Then  follow  details  of  Rama’s  revenge,  his 
alliance  with  monkeys  and  bears,  his  building  a bridge  of 
rocks  over  the  straits  which  separate  India  from  the 
island  of  Ceylon ; finally,  his  wars  against  Ravana,  and 
recovery  of  his  wife  Sita,  and  triumphant  return  to 
Ayodhyd. 

There  is  a religious  purpose  in  the  Ramayana,  as  there 
is  in  the  Maha-Bharata,  namely,  to  represent  Rama  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  Vishnu,  and  also  as 
the  protector  of  the  Brahmans  against  the  Rakshasas. 
Ravana  is  said  to  be  the  enemy  alike  of  gods  and 
Brahmans.  He  and  his  Rakshasas  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Buddhists,  Jains, -or  followers-  of  Some  other 
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religion  equally  as  hostile  to  the  gods  of  India.  Thus  A«D-  I2°°- 
Rama’s  wars  against  the  R^kshasas  of  the  South,  as  told 
in  the  Ramayana,  may  be  a poetic  version  of  the  conflict 
between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  with  which  many 
religious  details  have  been  interwoven  for  the  deification 
of  Rama  as  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 1 

1 It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Ramayana  is  composed  of  two 
different  legends,  having  no  historic  connection  with  each  other. 

The  exile  of  Rama  resembles  an  old  tradition  of  an  ancient  sovereign 
of  Oudh  ; whilst  the  war  against  the  Rakshasas  may  refer  to  the 
Rajput  conquest  of  Southern  India  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
the  founders  of  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar.  The  Maharajas 
of  Vijayanagar  were  certainly  worshippers  of  Vishnu  in  his  incarna- 
tions as  Krishna  and  Rama  ; they  were  persecutors  of  the  Budd- 
hists or  Jains,  and  most  of  them  bore  the  name  of  either  Krishna 
or  Rama.  The  question  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  author’s 
larger  history  of  India,  vols.  ii.  and  iv. 
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A.D.  570—1565. 

§ i.  Mohammed  and  his  teaching,  A.D.  570-632.  §2.  Caliphs  of 

Medina  and  Damascus : Arab  conquest  of  Sind,  712-714. 
§3.  Religious  equality:  parliament  of  Mohammedan  divines. 
§4.  Caliphs  of  Bagdad:  Persian  revolt  against  the  Arab. 
§ 5.  Turkish  Sultans  in  Central  Asia.  § 6.  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni : conquest  of  India.  § 7.  Afghan  dominion  : Moghul 
invasions.  § 8.  Conquests  of  Ala-ud-dm.  § 9.  Tughlak 
Sultans.  § 10.  Timur  the  Tartar  : invasion  of  India,  1398- 
1399.  § II.  Sultans  of  the  Deccan  and  Rajas  of  the 

Peninsula. 

§ 1.  Mohammed  the  prophet  was  preaching  a new  re- 
ligion in  the  deserts  of  iVrabia  about  the  time  that  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Thsang  was  travelling  in  India. 
Mohammed’s  teaching  was  unlike  Brahmanism  or  Buddh- 
ism. He  had  no  philosophic  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain,  no  metaphysical  dream  of  transmigration  or  deliver- 
ance. His  creed  lay  in  a nutshell:  “ There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  Allah.  All  who 
worship  other  gods,  and  turn  away  from  the  prophet  and 
his  Koran,  are  rebels  against  Allah.  All  true  believers — 
rich  and  poor,  high  caste,  low  caste,  and  no  caste — are 
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equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Every  believer  may  marry 
four  wives  and  no  more,  but  all  his  wives  must  be  be- 
lievers. Every  believer  must  abstain  from  wine  or  strong 
drink,  and  also  from  the  flesh  of  sWine,  which  is  hateful 
to  the  angels.”  Such  was  the  brotherhood  of  Islam, 
which  laboured  for  centuries  to  conquer  and  convert  the 
world. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca  in  a.d.  570.  It  was 
the  sacred  city  of  Arabia  to  which  the  tribes  came  every 
year  to  worship  the  idols  in  the  Kaaba.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  Mohammed  went  to  Syria  with  a trading 
caravan,  and  there  learnt  something  of  heaven  and  hell. 
On  his  return  from  Mecca  he  married  a widow,  named 
Khadija ; and  was  a true  and  devoted  husband,  although 
he  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  his  wife.  At  forty  he 
began  to  preach.  He  denounced  the  superstition  and 
wickedness  of  the  Arabs,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  Allah  to  root  out  idolatry  and  restore 
the  worship  of  one  God.  All  who  believed  would  be 
received  in  a paradise  of  pleasures ; all  who  refused  to 
believe  would  be  condemned  to  a hell  of  torment. 

Mohammed’s  wife  Khadija,  and  his  adopted  son  Ali, 
were  amongst  his  earliest  disciples.  For  years,  however, 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  Arabs,  and  his  converts  at 
Mecca  were  mostly  poor  people  and  slaves.  But  many 
of  the  pilgrims  heard  him  preach,  and  believed  in  him 
as  a prophet,  especially  those  who  came  from  Medina, 
about  250  miles  to  the  north  of  Mecca. 

When  Mohammed  was  fifty  years  old  he  lost  his  wife 
Khadija.  Two  years  afterwards  he  fled  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  where  he  found  many  followers.  This  “hijra,” 
or  “ flight,”  took  place  in  the  year  a.d.  622,  which  has 
become  the  era  of  Islam.  At  Medina  he  built  a mosque 
with  a pulpit,  and  said  his  prayers  and  preached  his 
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sermons  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  He  be- 
came a ruler  at  Medina,  and  made  war  on  Mecca.  He 
married  many  wives  in  his  old  age,  widows  as  well  as 
maidens.  His  religion  spread  over  the  desert  far  and  wide. 
He  lived  to  become  the  prince  and  prophet  of  Arabia ; 
to  see  the  people  destroy  the  idols  in  the  Kaaba,  and 
convert  it  into  a temple  of  Islam ; to  send  his  generals 
to  make  war  on  unbelievers,  giving  to  each  a white 
banner  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  prophet.  He  died 
in  a.d.  632. 

§ 2.  The  death  of  Mohammed  kindled  a fire  of  con- 
troversy in  Islam  which  is  burning  to  this  day.  Was  a 
kinsman  to  succeed  him  as  prince  and  prophet,  or  was 
a Caliph  or  successor  to  be  elected  by  the  congregation  ? 
Mohammed  had  no  sons  living.  He  had  given  his 
daughter  Fatima  in  marriage  to  his  adopted  son  Ali,  and 
they  had  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Husain.  The  congre- 
gation flocked  to  the  mosque  and  clamoured  for  Abubakr, 
the  father-in-law  of  the  prophet,  father  of  his  favourite 
wife  Ayesha.  Accordingly  Abubakr  was  chosen  as  Caliph. 
Then  followed  Omar  and  Othman ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  death  of  Othman  that  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet,  became  Caliph. 

In  consequence  of  these  distractions,  Islam  is  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps,  the  Sunnfs  and  the  Shiahs.  The 
Sunnis  believe  in  all  four  Caliphs  as  the  rightful  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed.  The  Shiahs  believe  that  the  first 
three  Caliphs  were  usurpers,  and  that  Ali  alone,  and  his 
two  sons,  Hassan  and  Husain,  are  the  rightful  successors 
of  the  prophet. 

The  Caliphs  succeeded  Mohammed,  not  as  prophets, 
but  as  preachers  and  rulers.  They  expounded  the  Koran, 
which  had  been  composed  by  Mohammed,  and  they  gave 
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white  banners  to  the  leaders  of  the  faithful  that  went 
forth  from  the  mosque  at  Medina  to  conquer  and  convert 
the  human  race.  They  were  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
heads  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  princes  and  pontifs 
of  Islam.  Four  Caliphs  reigned  at  Medina,  and  their 
empire  spread  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  threatened  to 
overturn  the  Byzantine  empire. 

In  a.d.  660  the  Caliphat  was  removed  from  Medina  to 
Damascus.  Ali  was  assassinated;  his  son  Hassan  was 
poisoned,  but  Husain  lived  twenty  years  longer.  Mudvia, 
grandson  of  Omeya,  was  Caliph  of  Damascus,  and  he  and 
his  successors  are  known  as  Omeyads.  But  Ali  and  his 
sons  were  not  forgotten.  In  a.d.  680  Husain  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  soldiers  of  Yezid,  son  of  Muavia,  and 
slaughtered  on  the  plain  of  Kerbela  by  the  river  Euphrates. 
It  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohurrum  : a festival 
time  for  the  Sunnis,  but  a day  of  sorrow  and  mourning 
for  the  Shiahs. 

Whilst  the  Omeyad  Caliphs  were  reigning  at  Damascus, 
the  tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion  flowed  on  through 
Persia  and  Central  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
Indus.  An  Arab  general,  named  Kasim,  invaded  Sind, 
and  called  on  the  Hindus  to  accept  Islam  or  pay  tribute. 
The  terms  were  refused ; Rajputs  and  Brahmans  were 
put  to  death,  whilst  others  were  carried  off  as  slaves. 
The  Rajputs  made  a last  stand  at  the  city  of  Brahmana- 
bad,  but  were  driven  to  desperation.  They  performed  the 
mad  rite  of  Johur,  as  was  done  by  Sardanapalus  at 
Nineveh.  The  women  and  children  were  burned  alive 
on  a funeral  pile.  Unlike  Sardanapalus,  the  Raja  did  not 
perish  with  the  women,  but  rushed  out  with  his  Rajputs, 
and  one  and  ail  fought  until  they  fell.  This  ended  the 
war.  Both  sides  yielded  somewhat.  The  Hindus 
agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  Mohammedans  left  them 
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to  practise  their  religious  rites  after  the  manner  of  their 
forefathers. 

§ 3.  The  Mohammedans  were  more  political  than  the 
Hindus.  They  were  not  divided  into  castes,  for  all 
were  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Their  religion  was 
nominally  their  nationality.  They  fought  a people  in 
order  to  convert  them  to  Islam,  and  those  who  accepted 
Islam,  whether  Turk  or  Persian,  Arab  or  Hindu,  married 
the  daughters  of  believers,  or  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  believers.  But  in  spite  of  this  religious 
equality,  races  and  nationalities  asserted  themselves, 
and  do  so  to  this  day. 

The  Caliph  was  the  supreme  prince  and  pontiff  in 
Islam ; the  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan empire;  but  like  the  poorest  Mohammedan,  he  was 
compelled  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Koran.  There  was  no 
parliament  of  lords  or  commons ; but  there  was  a par- 
liament of  divines  and  lawyers  of  Islam.  It  was  known 
as  the  Ulama.  Magistrates  and  mullahs,  judges  and 
mufti,  were  all  expounders  of  the  Koran  and  the  comment- 
aries on  the  Koran  ; they  all  made  up  the  Ulama ; and 
whilst  every  subject  was  bound  to  obey  the  Caliph,  every 
Caliph  listened  more  or  less  to  the  voice  of  the  Ulama. 

The  Mohammedans  have  many  historians,  but  very 
little  history.  They  have  chronicles  of  dynasties  and 
stories  of  sovereigns,  ministers,  queens,  and  learned  men, 
but  they  tell  little  of  political  life  beyond  wars,  revolts, 
plots,  murders,  amours,  and  palace  scandals.  The 
disputes  and  conflicts  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs  were 
for  ages  the  main  politics  of  the  Mohammedan  world ; 
but  when  the  followers  of  the  prophet  began  to  invade 
India,  the  antagonism  between  Islam  and  Hinduism 
began  to  make  history. 
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§ 4.  In  a.d.  750,  when  the  Omeyad  Caliphs  had  reigned  750~833- 
ninety  years  at  Damascus,  the  old  war  between  Shiahs 
and  Sunnis  broke  out  afresh.  Every  member  of  the  c^P^d°f 
house  of  Omeya  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  sepulchres  750-1258. 
of  the  Caliphs  were  broken  open,  and  the  contents 
scattered  to  the  winds.  A new  line  of  Caliphs  began  to 
reign  at  Bagdad,  known  as  the  Abassides.  They  were 
not  of  the  family  of  Ali,  but  were  descendants  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  the  prophet. 

The  Persians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  change  of 
dynasty.  They  yearned  after  Ali  and  his  two  sons, 

Hassan  and  Husain,  and  the  memory  of  the  three 
Imams  burned  in  their  bosoms  like  hot  coals.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  a Shiah  dynasty 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Persia  in  the  name  of  Ali  and 
his  two  sons,  and  were  known  as  the  Sufi  Shahs. 

The  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  raised  the  Mohammedan 
empire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  Harun-al-Rashid 
and  his  son  A1  Mamun,  the  heroes  of  the  Arabian  Nights , Mamun, 
reigned  at  Bagdad  between  a.d.  786  and  a.d.  833,  when  786-833. 
Egbert  was  king  of  England  and  Charlemagne  was 
emperor  of  France  and  Germany.  Their  reigns  were 
the  golden  age  of  Arab  dominion.  Vice  and  crime  may 
have  stained  the  inner  life  of  the  palace,  but  science, 
music,  poetry  and  learning  flourished  at  court.  Greek 
books  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  it  is  said  that 
every  mosque  had  its  school,  and  every  city  its  college 
or  university. 

After  the  death  of  A1  Mamun  in  833,  the  Arab  Caliphat  Persian 
lost  its  hold.  Persia  hated  the  Arab,  and  the  Persian  revlval* 
language  began  to  drive  out  the  Arabic.  The  Koran 
was  still  preserved  in  Arabic  because  it  was  written  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet ; but  Persian  commentators 
began  to  write  in  their  own  language.  Persian  heretics. 
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like  Mokanna,  “the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan,” 
taught  religions  which  were  opposed  to  the  Koran. 
Persian  warriors  started  up  in  Central  Asia.  They  founded 
kingdoms  in  Khorassan  and  Bokhara,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Sultans  ; and  the  Caliphs  were  too  weak  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  could  only  assert  a 
nominal  supremacy  by  sending  banners  and  insignia  to 
the  self-made  princes. 

§ 5.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Turks  began  to  appear 
in  Central  Asia.  They  were  brought  from  Northern  Asia, 
generally  as  slaves;  and  they  were  sold  as  slaves  in 
Bokhara  and  Bagdad.  They  were  strong  men — brave, 
trustworthy,  and  easily  converted  to  Islam.  Many  were 
enlisted  as  bodyguards  to  Sultans  and  Caliphs.  Many 
won  the  favour  of  a Sultan,  married  a daughter  of  the 
family,  rose  to  wealth  and  power,  and  sometimes  inherited 
or  usurped  a throne.  Thus  the  Turk  intermarried  with 
the  Persian,  and  the  races  began  to  blend,  but  religious 
antagonism  remained.  The  Turks  were  mostly  Sunnis, 
whilst  the  Persians  were  mostly  Shiahs. 

A Turk  of  this  type  founded  a kingdom  at  Ghazni  in 
Afghanistan.  The  city  is  situated  about  half-way  between 
Kabul  and  Kandahar,  but  the  kingdom  probably  in- 
cluded all  Afghanistan.  The  Turk  was  threatened  on 
the  north  by  Bokhara,  and  on  the  west  by  Khorassan 
and  Persia*;  but  successive  Sultans  held  their  own  against 
both  by  force  of  arms. 

§ 6.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a warrior  named 
Mahmud  was  Sultan  of  Ghazni.  His  father  was  a Turk, 
but  his  mother  was  a Persian.  He  was  a Sunni  in 
religion,  and  consequently  hostile  to  the  Persians.  He 
conquered  Bokhara,  Khorassan,  and  Persia,  and  became 
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the  dominant  power  in  Central  Asia.  He  longed  to 
cross  the  river  Indus,  to  break  down  temples  and  idols, 
and  force  the  Rajput  kings  to  accept  Islam. 

In  those  days  the  Rajput  princes  reigned  over  Northern 
India  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  junction  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  and  possibly  further  to  the 
eastward.  The  Turks  held  the  valley  of  Peshawar,  and 
provoked  the  Rajputs  to  attack  them.  Jaipal,  king  of 
the  Punjab,  reigned  at  Lahore,  and  prepared  to  assail 
the  Mohammedans  with  a great  host  of  horse,  foot,  and 
elephants. 

In  a.d.  1003  Jaipal  crossed  the  Indus,  and  was  utterly 
defeated  by  Mahmud  in  the  valley  of  Peshawar.  Jaipal 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  promised  to  pay  tribute,  and 
was  then  restored  to  his  kingdom.  But  Jaipal  was  a 
Brahman,  and  would  not  outlive  his  captivity.  He  left 
the  kingdom  and  the  payment  of  tribute  to  his  son 
Anandpal,  and  then  built  a pile  of  timber,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  perished  in  the  flames. 

For  a while  Anandpal  paid  his  tribute,  whilst  stirring 
up  his  neighbours  against  the  Turks.  Every  Rajput 
kingdom  in  Hindustan  sent  its  hosts  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  Rajput  women  were  as  fiery  as  the  men, 
and  sold  their  jewels  and  worked  at  their  looms  to  keep 
the  armies  in  the  field.  There  were  no  jealousies  or 
dissensions  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander.  The  Rajputs 
were  not  fighting  against  an  overlord  as  Taxiles  fought 
against  Porus ; for  they  were  bound  together  as  one  man 
against  the  Turk,  who  threatened  to  destroy  their  gods 
and  temples. 

Once  again  Mahmud  encamped  his  army  in  the  valley 
of  Peshawar.  The  Mohammedans  were  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  with  the  archers  in  front  and  the  horse- 
men in  the  rear.  The  Rajputs  advanced  in  the  old 
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fashion — a line  of  elephants  in  front  and  masses  of 
infantry  behind.  The  elephants  were  blinded  with 
arrows  and  maddened  with  fire  balls,  until  they  turned 
about  and  trampled  down  the  Rajput  infantry.  The 
Turkish  cavalry  charged  with  maces  and  battle-axes. 
They  were  men  of  might  and  muscle,  mounted  on  the 
strong  horses  of  Central  Asia,  and  burning  with  zeal  for 
Islam.  The  Rajputs  were  broken  up,  tfampled  down, 
or  scattered.  Then  followed  the  plunder  of  temples,  the 
destruction  of  idols,  and  the  chaining  of  gangs  of 
prisoners  for  sale  in  the  slave  markets  of  Ghazni, 
Bokhara,  and  Khorassan. 

Mahmud  conquered  the  Punjab  and  made  it  a 
province  of  Ghazni.  He  advanced  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  desolating  and  destroying.  The 
temples  of  Krishna  at  Mathura  on  the  Jumna  were 
broken  down.  The  Raja  of  Kanouj  on  the  Ganges 
agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and  was  spared.  Twelve  times, 
some  say  sixteen  times,  the  cavalry  of  Mahmud  de- 
vastated the  plains  of  Hindustan ; but  the  story  of  one 
is  the  story  of  all — sacrilege,  sack,  and  slavery. 

The  Brahmans  at  the  temple  of  Siva  at  Somnath,  far 
away  to  the  south,  boasted  that  their  god  defied  the  in- 
vader : that  Siva  had  been  offended  by  Vishnu,  and  in  his 
wrath  had  permitted  Mahmud  to  destroy  the  temples  of 
his  avatar  as  Krishna.  Mahmud  was  beside  himself  with 
anger,  and  swore  that  he  would  destroy  Somnath.  The 
temple  was  seated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Guzerat,  a 
thousand  miles  from  Ghazni.  The  march  lay  through 
the  desert  of  Sind,  where  the  hot  sands  burn  the.  feet, 
and  man  and  beast  are  parched  to  death  from  want  of 
water.  But  nothing  would  stay  the  footsteps  of  Mahmud, 
or  appease  his  anger.  Somnath  was  doomed  ! 

The  expedition  began  in  victory,  but  ended  in  disaster. 
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Mahmud  loaded  30,000  camels  with  corn  and  water  for  1003-1030. 
the  march  through  the  desert.  On  the  way  he  turned 
aside  to  A j mere,  and  refreshed  his  army  on  Mount  Abu.  Destruc- 
He  reached  Somnath,  and  stormed  the  walls,  until  thou- 
sands of  Rajputs  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  fled  to 
their  boats  and  put  out  to  sea.  Mahmud  and  his  generals 
entered  the  temple  with  Brahmans  clamouring  around 
them.  The  building  was  vast  and  gloomy,  with  a single 
lamp  to  lighten  the  darkness.  A pillar  nine  feet  high 
represented  the  god  Siva.  The  Brahmans  wanted  to 
ransom  it;  but  Mahmud  cried  out  that  he  came  to 
destroy  idols,  not  to  sell  them.  He  raised  his  mace,  and 
clove  the  pillar  in  twain,  when  a hoard  of  diamonds  and 
rubies  fell  upon  the  floor,  which  had  been  hidden  inside 
the  pillar. 

Mahmud  wanted  to  remain  at  Guzerat  for  the  rest  of  Mahmud's 
his  days.  He  was  charmed  with  its  gardens,  orchards,  retreat* 
and  the  green  fields.  He  wished  to  make  over  Ghazni  to  his 
son ; to  found  a new  empire  in  Guzerat ; to  build  fleets 
and  send  them  forth  to  conquer  Ceylon  and  Burma.  But 
he  was  overruled  and  obliged  to  return  to  Ghazni.  On 
the  way  he  was  attacked  by  the  Rajputs  of  Ajmere,  and 
driven  into  the  desert.  Brahmans  disguised  as  guides 
led  his  army  astray  in  the  burning  sands  where  there  was 
no  water,  and  thousands  of  his  soldiers  perished  of  thirst 
and  heat.  The  Brahmans  were  put  to  death  for  beguiling 
him,  but  only  a remnant  of  the  Mohammedans  reached 
Ghazni. 

Mahmud  died  in  1030.  He  was  the  greatest  conqueror  Mahmud 
of  his  age  and  had  some  taste  for  literature.  He  em- 
ployed  the  poet  Firdusi  to  compose  the  Persian  epic,  Namah.” 
known  as  the  “ Shah  Namah.”  This  interminable  poem 
purported  to  tell  the  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia;  but  instead  of  history  it  is  crowded  with 
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legends  of  demi-gods,  griffins,  and  monsters.  It  refers, 
however,  to  old  wars  between  the  Persians  or  wor- 
shippers of  fire,  and  the  Devas  or  worshippers  of 
Vedic  gods.  The  Devas  were  conquered,  but  their  lives 
were  spared  on  the  condition  that  they  taught  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  to  their  conquerors.  This  represents 
Vedic  literature  as  older  than  the  Zend.1 

About  the  time  of  Mahmud’s  death  the  Seljuk  Turks 
appeared  in  Central  Asia.  Within  a few  years  they  founded 
a kingdom  in  Bokhara,  wrested  Khorassan  and  Persia 
from  the  successors  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  stripped  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad  of  all  temporal  power,  and  pushed 
on  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  It  was 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  that 
brought  about  the  crusades.  Later  on  the  Seljuk  empire 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  took  their  place 
in  Asia  Minor  and  eventually  founded  the  Turkish 
empire  which  remains  to  this  day.2 

§ 7.  Whilst  the  Ottoman  was  struggling  against  the  Sel- 
juk, the  Turks  of  Ghazni  were  supplanted  by  the  Afghans 
of  Ghor,  a mountain  fortress  between  Ghazni  and  Herat. 
About  1180,  or  150  years  after  the  death  of  Mahmud, 
Mohammed  Ghori,  the  Afghan,  and  his  slave  Kutub-ud- 
dm,  conquered  Northern  India  as  far  as  Benares,  whilst 


1 Mahmud  took  some  offence  at  Firdusi,  possibly  because  the 
“ Shah  Namah”  glorifies  idolaters  and  says  little  of  Mohammed  or 
the  Koran.  The  poet  was  paid  in  silver  when  he  expected  to  be 
pajd  in  gold,  and  revenged  himself  by  writing  a satire  on  Mahmud. 

2 The  Seljuk  Sultans — Toghrul  Beg,  Alp  Arslan,  and  Malik 
Shah — boasted  that  the  Khutba,  or  prayer  for  their  prosperity,  was 
to  be  heard  every  day  in  the  mosques  of  Mecca  and  Medina; 
Jerusalem  and  Bagdad  ; Ispahan,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and 
Kashgar. 
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a Mohammedan  adventurer  named  Bakhtiyar  conquered 
all  Behar  and  Bengal. 

In  1206  Mohammed  Ghori  was  assassinated  by  a 
hill  tribe  near  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Kutub-ud-dm 
threw  off  all  connection  with  Ghazni  or  Ghor,  and  ruled 
the  Punjab  and  Hindustan,  whilst  Bakhtiyar  ruled  Behar 
and  Bengal.  The  one  reigned  at  Delhi  on  the  Jumna, 
and  the  other  at  Gour  on  the  elbow  of  the  lower  Ganges. 
Sometimes  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  was  sovereign  over  the 
whole,  whilst  the  ruler  of  Gour  was  only  a Viceroy. 
Kutub-ud-dm  lives  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Slave  kings.  He  built  the  tall  pillar  near  Delhi,  which 
is  known  as  the  Kutub  Minar.  It  stands  to  this  day,  a 
column  of  red  sandstone  environed  with  texts  from  the 
Koran,  written  in  black  Arabic  letters  on  a white  ground, 
as  if  to  proclaim  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the  people  of 
India. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Slave  kings  are  but  dry  bones  of 
history.  Kutub-ud-dm  was  lazy  and  luxurious.  His 
successor  was  content  with  one  wife,  and  fond  of  copying 
the  Koran.  A third  Sultan  was  a usurper,  a fourth  was  a 
drunkard,  and  so  on.  A princess  reigned  for  a while,  but 
was  deposed  on  account  of  an  Abyssinian  lover.  Such 
data  cannot  be  of  much  interest  to  posterity. 

Meanwhile  the  Moghuls,  or  Monguls,  were  conquering 
an  empire  four  times  as  large  as  India  under  Chenghiz 
Khan.  This  Moghul  hero  has  been  called  the  “ world 
stormer.”  He  was  born  in  the  northern  steppes  in  1154 
and  died  in  1226.  He  was  not  a Mohammedan;  he 
did  not  want  to  convert  the  world,  but  only  to  conquer 
it.  By  sheer  force  of  genius  he  created  armies  and 
overran  all  Asia,  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  heart 
of  Russia.  He  never  entered  India,  but  was  busy  in 
Central  Asia. 
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In  1258,  thirty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  his  grandson  Hulaku  captured  the  city  of  Bagdad, 
and  brought  the  Arab  Caliphat  to  a close.  Meanwhile 
hordes  of  Moghuls  invaded  the  Punjab  in  large  numbers 
under  different  leaders.  They  are  described  as  ugly 
nomads  with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  noses,  small  eyes, 
and  large  mouths.  For  generations  these  Moghuls  were 
the  pest  and  terror  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan, 
plundering  towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  men  and 
women  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  ransoms  or 
sell  them  as  slaves. 

§ 8.  The  dynasty  of  Slave  kings  passed  away  in  1290. 
Then  followed  a line  of  Afghan  Sultans,  known  as  Khiljis, 
or  Ghilzais.1  The  founder  was  an  old  man,  named 
Jelal-ud-dm,  who  has  left  no  mark  in  history.  His 
nephew  Ala-ud-dm  was  the  foremost  prince  of  his  time, 
and  lived  to  be  known  as  the  scourge  of  Hindustan. 

Ala-ud-dm  was  governor  of  a fortress  near  Allahabad. 
He  sallied  out  from  this  fortress  with  a body  of  horse- 
men and  plundered  the  Buddhist  temples  at  Bhilsa,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Yindhya  mountains,  300  miles  to  the 
south  of  Allahabad.  In  reward  for  this  service  he 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Oudh.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
disappeared  from  Oudh  with  8,000  horsemen.  For 
six  months  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  He  and  his 
horsemen  had  crossed  the  Vindhya  mountains  and 
Nerbudda  river,  invaded  the  Mahratta  country,  and 
captured  the  Mahratta  capital  at  Deoghur,  the  modern 
Daulatabad.  He  compelled  the  Raja  to  pay  a ransom 
in  money  and  jewels,  and  to  send  a yearly  tribute  to 

1 This  dynasty  of  Afghan  Sultans  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  tribe  which  has  played  a part  in  recent  history  by  rebelling 
against  the  Amir. 
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Delhi.  No  one  resisted  him,  no  one  stopped  him,  1295-1316. 
possibly  because  the  Hindus  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

Ala-ud-din  had  no  scruples.  He  murdered  his  uncle,  Reign  of 
the  Sultan,  in  order  to  keep  the  plunder  of  Deoghur  in 
his  own  hands.  He  quieted  the  soldiers  by  distributing  1295-1316. 
money.  He  went  to  Delhi,  scattering  money  on  his  way, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied.  He  seized  the  throne 
at  Delhi  and  reigned  as  Sultan  for  twenty  years. 

Ala-ud-dhTs  next  exploit  was  the  conquest  of  Guzerat,  Guzerat 
that  beautiful  country  which  Mahmud  had  coveted.  The  conquered. 
Raja  of  Guzerat  was  a Rajput;  he  was  defeated,  and 
fled  into  exile.  His  queen  was  carried  away  captive  and 
became  the  wife  of  Ala-ud-din.  A Hindu  slave  boy  was 
taken  from  a merchant  and  presented  to  Ala-ud-din. 

Both  the  queen  and  the  slave  became  Mohammedans, 
and  the  boy  grew  to  be  the  prime  minister  under  the 
name  of  Malik  Kafur. 

Meanwhile  Rajput  exiles  from  the  royal  houses  of  Rajput 
Kanouj  and  Oudh  had  founded  kingdoms  in  the  region  kingdoms, 
southward,  now  known  as  Raj pu tana.  Each  Raja  had  his 
own  territory  and  his  own  band  of  kinsmen  and  vassals ; 
but  one  and  all  paid  homage  to  an  “ overlord,”  the  Rana 
of  Chitor,  a descendant  of  Rama  of  Ayodhya. 

Ala-ud-din  was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Chitor.  Tie  Rana  0f 
defeated  the  Rana  and  carried  him  away  captive  to  Chitor  : 
Delhi.  He  then  offered  to  restore  the  Rana  to  his  king-  daughter 
dom,  provided  that  the  daughter  of  the  Rana  would 
become  his  wife.  The  princess  agreed  to  be  the  ransom 
for  her  father.  She  was  carried  to  Delhi  with  700  litters 
for  her  maidens ; but  the  maidens  were  soldiers  in  dis- 
guise, and  so  were  the  bearers  of  the  litters.  They  found 
the  Rana  and  his  attendants  living  in  tents,  surrounded  by 
canvas  walls.  Suddenly  there  was  a tumult.  The  Rana 
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1295-1316.  and  his  daughter  were  galloping  off  to  Chitor,  and  the 
Rajput  soldiers  were  cutting  off  the  pursuit.  The  Rana 
and  his  daughter  escaped  in  safety,  but  every  soldier 
perished  sword  in  hand. 

Siege  of  Later  on  Ala-ud-dfn  besieged  the  city  of  Chitor  for  the 
th^Johur  sPace  twelye  years.  The  great  rock  fortress  was 
impregnable,  but  the  Rajputs  were  driven  to  desperation, 
and  performed  the  terrible  Johur.  Huge  piles  of  timber 
were  set  on  fire.  The  women  moved  to  the  spot  in  slow 
procession,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The 
Rana  and  his  surviving  Rajputs  arrayed  themselves  in 
saffron  robes,  and  went  out  to  perish  sword  in  hand ; 
but  a fortunate  few  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers 
and  escaped  to  the  Aravalli  hills. 

Massacre  By  this  time  the  Moghuls,  who  had  infested  the  Punjab 
Moghuls  ^or  nearly  a century,  had  become  intolerable.  They  had 
largely  increased  in  numbers,  and  many  had  accepted 
Islam ; but  the  converts  were  Shiahs,  and  consequently 
hated  by  Afghans  and  Turks,  who  were  Sunnis.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  brutal  and  treacherous  ; ready  to  join 
any  Mohammedan  rebel  or  Rajput  prince  that  opposed 
the  Sultan.  Ala-ud-dfn  crushed  them  for  a while  by 
downright  massacre.  Thousands  were  put  to  the  sword, 
or  trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  and  their  heads  were 
piled  up  in  towers  and  pyramids  at  the  gates  of  Delhi, 
whilst  their  widows  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  bazaars. 

Desolation  Ala-ud-dfn  next  sent  his  minister  Malik  Kafur  with  a 
Hindu  large  army  to  conquer  and  plunder  the  south.  The  story 
South,  is  one  of  slaughter  and  sacrilege.  The  Hindu  temples 
in  Southern  India  were  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold. 
The  images  of  the  gods  were  of  solid  gold,  decorated 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  The 
Mohammedans  under  Malik  Kafur  cut  down  Brahmans 
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and  carried  off  gold  and  jewels  with  all  the  zeal  of  1316-1320. 

fanatics  and  idol  breakers.  They  conquered  the  Telugu 

people  in  the  east,  the  Tamil  people  in  the  east  and  south, 

and  the  Kanarese  people  in  the  Mysore  country  on  the 

west.  Ferishta,  the  Mohammedan  historian,  reckons 

that  96,000  maunds  of  pure  gold  were  carried  away  in 

these  predatory  campaigns.1 

Ala-ud-dm  was  the  first  Sultan  who  planned  the  con-  Ulama 
quest  of  all  India,  and  he  was  the  first  in  India  who  defied, 

defied  the  Ulama.  The  divines  and  lawyers  were  afraid 
of  him;  they  never  gave  an  opinion  unless  they  were 
asked.  Even  when  they  told  him  that  he  was  breaking 
the  law  of  the  Koran,  they  took  care  to  add  that  his 
acts  were  politic  and  wise.  Ala-ud-din  may  have  been 
an  able  ruler  and  an  enterprising  soldier,  but  he  was 
neither  a good  Mohammedan  nor  a good  man. 

Malik  Kafur  returned  to  Delhi,  and  the  Hindu  Rajas  Hindu 
broke  out  in  revolt.  Ala-ud-dm  died  in  1316.  He  is  rebellions, 
said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Malik  Kafur,  who  i3i6'i320- 
usurped  the  regency  until  he  was  murdered  in  his  turn. 

A son  of  Ala-ud-dm  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he  left 
: the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a Hindu  favourite  of 
low  caste  and  vile  character.  Then  followed  murders 
; and  crimes  revolting  alike  to  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 

The  favourite  murdered  his  master,  and  opened  the  royal 
treasury  and  bribed  the  bodyguards.  He  was  then 
proclaimed  Sultan  under  a Mohammedan  name,  and 
slaughtered  every  male  of  the  house  of  Ala-ud-dm.  Hindu 
pariahs  broke  out  in  rebellion  at  Delhi,  set  up  idols  in 
the  mosques  and  seated  themselves  on  Korans.  For 
five  months  the  city  of  Delhi  was  at  the  mercy  of  Hindu 

1 A Deccan  maund  is  equal  in  weight  to  25  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Consequently  the  value  of  this  gold  must  have  been  about  a hundred 
millions  sterling. 
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rebels,  but  was  finally  recaptured  by  the  Mohammedan 
governor  of  the  Punjab,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  the 
first  of  the  Tughlak  Sultans  under  the  name  of  Ghias-ud- 
din,  or  “ Champion  of  the  Faith.” 

§ 9.  The  change  of  dynasty  was  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  capital.  The  Tughlak  Sultans  would  not  reign 
in  a hotbed  of  rebellion  like  Delhi.  Accordingly  they 
moved  the  court  to  a strong  fortress  six  or  seven  miles  off, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Tughlakabad. 

The  founder  of  the  Tughlak  dynasty  is  only  known  as 
the  “Champion  of  the  Faith.”  He  conquered  Bengal 
and  the  Mahratta  and  Telugu  countries  His  son  and 
successor  Mohammed  Tughlak  is  celebrated  in  Moham- 
medan history  as  half  a genius  and  half  a madman.  His 
territories  were  invaded  by  another  horde  of  Moghuls,  and 
he  exhausted  his  treasures  in  bribing  them  to  go  away. 
Northern  India  was  devastated  by  a famine.  The 
Deccan  was  still  held  by  a Mohammedan  army ; but  the 
Hindu  Rajas  were  more  or  less  in  rebellion. 

Mohammed  Tughlak  tried  to  escape  the  famine  and 
overawe  the  south  by  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi 
to  remove  to  Deoghur,  in  the  Mahratta  country.  The 
change  was  most  disastrous.  Deoghur  was  800  miles 
from  Delhi,  and  the  route  lay  through  the  bleak  and 
rugged  passes  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Thousands 
of  people  perished  on  the  way,  especially  in  the  Vindhya 
passes,  and  those  who  reached  Deoghur  were  so  wretched 
that  they  were  ordered  back  to  Delhi. 

Mohammed  Tughlak  thought  to  recruit  his  finances  by 
coining  copper  money  and  ordering  his  people  to  use  it 
as  gold  money.  Could  he  have  kept  the  coinage  in  his  own 
hands,  the  money  might  have  passed  current  as  tokens  or 
counters.  Indeed  for  a long  time  the  copper  coins  were 
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current  in  India.  The  Sultan  paid  his  army  in  copper ; 
the  soldiers  bought  what  they  needed  in  copper;  and 
the  Sultan  was  so  inflated  that  he  sent  an  army  over  the 
Himalayas  to  conquer  China,  and  another  army  over 
the  Indus  to  conquer  Persia.  But  the  Hindus  soon  began 
to  coin  copper  money  of  the  same  stamp  in  their  own 
houses.  They  paid  tribute  in  copper,  and  bought  horses 
and  fine  raiment  with  copper.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
panic.  No  man  would  sell  and  no  man  could  buy.  The 
country  was  flooded  with  copper,  and  no  one  would  take 
it.  The  Sultan  offered  to  give  gold  for  copper,  but  his 
treasury  was  soon  empty  and  bankrupt,  and  Hindustan 
drifted  into  ruin  and  anarchy. 

At  last  troubles  reached  a climax.  The  Mohammedan 
army  of  the  Deccan  revolted  and  set  up  a Sultan  of  their 
own.  Mohammed  Tughlak  lost  heart  and  died  in  1350, 
after  a troubled  reign  of  twenty-five  years. 

Firuz  Tughlak  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  the 
empire  was  shorn  of  its  conquests.  The  Deccan  on  the 
south  and  Bengal  on  the  east  were  separate  kingdoms 
under  rebel  Sultans.  The  kingdom  of  Firuz  was  limited 
to  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Provinces. 

Mohammedan  historians  say  that  Firuz  Tughlak  was  a 
model  Sultan ; that  he  abolished  extra  taxes,  cultivated 
waste  lands,  dug  canals,  and  built  bridges  and  anicuts. 
He  certainly  dug  the  Jumna  canal,  in  order  to  water  his 
hunting  grounds ; but  considering  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  where  he  got  the 
money  for  the  other  public  works.  Again,  it  is  said  that 
he  destroyed  Hindu  temples  and  images,  and  plundered 
the  Brahmans  ; yet  during  his  reign  every  ryot  was  rich 
and  every  woman  had  plenty  of  jewels,  whilst  there  were 
beds  and  furniture  in  every  house  in  the  kingdom.  From 
all  this  hyperbole  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  historian 
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1 398' 1 399-  was  some  Mohammedan  bigot,  so  delighted  with  the 
destruction  of  idolatry  that  he  praised  the  reign  of 
Firuz  Tughlak  without  troubling  about  the  actual  details. 

Moghul  §10.  Firuz  Tughlak  died  in  1388.  The  kingdom  was 
1 under11  a&a*n  drifting  into  anarchy.  Delhi  was  torn  by  civil  wars  be- 
Timur,  tween  the  Mohammedan  chiefs,  whilst  the  provinces  were 
1 398- 1399-  distracted  by  Hindu  revolts.  After  ten  years  of  disorder 
the  kingdom  was  paralysed  with  terror.  In  the  cold 
weather  of  1398-99  Timur  the  Tartar  was  marching  a 
Moghul  host  from  Samarkand  in  Bokhara  over  the  Oxus 
and  Himalayas  ; and  it  was  soon  known  in  Hindustan 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Indus  into  the  Punjab,  and  was 
advancing  in  overwhelming  force  towards  the  city  of 
Delhi. 

Timur’s  Timur  was  another  world-stormer  of  the  type  of 
1 336-1399  Chenghiz  Khan.  He  was  born  at  Samarkand  in  1336, 
claiming  descent  from  Chenghiz  Khan  by  the  female 
line.  He  founded  a kingdom  in  Bokhara,  and  erected 
an  empire  like  that  of  Chenghiz  Khan.  His  career  was 
one  of  sack  and  slaughter;  but  whilst  Chenghiz  Khan 
was  known  as  “the  scourge  of  God,”  Timur  lived  to 
exchange  courtesies  with  the  Christian  king  of  Seville. 
Timur  was  sixty-three  years  of  age  when  he  crossed  the 
Indus  and  stormed  the  strongholds  in  the  Punjab.  He 
met  with  some  resistance,  and  was  merciless  ; butchering 
all  his  prisoners,  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindus.  He 
entered  Delhi  in  January  1399,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  India.  But  he  hungered  for  plunder  more 
than  for  dominion,  and  when  he  had  gathered  up  the 
spoil  of  Delhi,  and  levied  contributions  far  and  wide,  he 
turned  back  to  Bokhara. 

Last  days,  Timur  never  revisited  India,  but  went  westward  to 
l399’I4°5*  Asia  Minor.  Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  was 
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assailing  the  Greek  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  was  1350-1565. 
becoming  the  terror  of  Christendom.  How  he  was 
conquered  by  “ Timur  the  Tartar,”  and  carried  about  in 
a so-called  iron  cage,  is  a legend  which  was  once  told  in 
triumph  throughout  Europe  but  is  now  drifting  out  of 
history.  Timur  returned  to  Samarkand  and  celebrated  a 
great  feast.  A Spanish  ambassador  named  Clavijo  was 
present  at  Samarkand,  and  after  his  return  to  Spain  he 
told  stories  of  Timur  and  his  court,  and  of  Moghul 
ladies  and  gentlemen  feasting  on  horses  and  drinking 
like  Scythians,  which  have  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

In  1405  Timur  and  his  host  crossed  the  river  Jaxartes  to 
conquer  China,  but  he  was  mortally  chilled  by  the  ice 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  invasion  of  Timur  seems  to  have  paralysed  India  Anarchy, 
for  more  than  a century  afterwards.  Nothing  is  known  I399-I526- 
of  its  history  beyond  fragments.  Timur  left  a Viceroy 
who  reigned  at  Delhi,  and  founded  a dynasty  known  as 
Sayyids.  Meanwhile  Mohammedan  kingdoms  were 
planted  in  Guzerat  and  Central  India,  and  Moghuls  and 
Afghans  were  fighting  for  empire.  In  1451  an  Afghan 
dynasty  known  as  the  Lodi  Sultans  began  to  reign  at 
Delhi;  but  in  1526  the  Afghans  were  ousted  by  the 
Moghuls,  and  a new  chapter  was  opened  in  the  history 
of  Mohammedan  India. 

§ 11.  The  history  of  the  Moghul  empire  will  be  told  in  Southern 
the  following  chapter.  During  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Mohammed  Tughlak  in  1350,  and  the  estab-  medans 
lishment  of  the  Moghul  empire  in  1526,  events  were 
occurring  in  Southern  India  that  are  of  lasting  import-  1350-1565. 
ance.  The  new  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  the  Deccan 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  a new  Hindu  empire  of  the 
Peninsula. 
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1 350- 1 * * * * 565-  The  Mohammedan  kingdom  was  a square  table-land 

^ f to  the  north  of  the  river  Kistna.  Its  capital  was  at 
the  Gulbarga,  now  a railway  station,  about  150  miles  north 
Deccan : of  Vi  jay  an  agar,  and  150  miles  west  of  the  Nizam's  city  of 
dynasty1  Hyderabad.  The  Sultans  of  Gulbarga  were  known  as 
the  Bahmani,  or  Brahmani  dynasty. 

Hindu  The  new  Hindu  empire  covered  the  whole  of  India  to 
kingdoms : the  SOuth  of  the  river  Kistna.  It  was  composed  of 
Tamil/  Hindu  kingdoms  which  may  have  existed  from  a remote 
Kanarese,  antiquity,  and  possibly  corresponded  to  the  various 
languages  spoken  in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  east  was  the 
kingdom  of  Andhra,  or  Telinga,  including  the  Telugu 
people.  Further  south  was  the  kingdom  of  Chola,  includ- 
ing the  Tamil  people.1  On  the  west  was  the  kingdom  of 
Karnata,  including  the  Kanarese  people  of  the  Mysore 
table-land. 

Hindu  Between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  century  these 
Vijayana  kingdoms  were  formed  into  a Hindu  empire.  The  his- 
gar.  tory  is  very  obscure,  and  all  but  lost  in  myth  and 

fable.  The  fame  of  a great  emperor,  named  Krishna 
Rai,  has  been  preserved,  but  whether  this  was  the 

1 The  name  of  Chola  Mandalum,  or  the  Chola  country,  still  lives 

in  the  name  of  Coromandel.  Hiuen  Tshang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
travelled  through  this  region  in  the  seventh  century ; he  mentions  the 

kingdom  of  Dravida,  and  its  capital  at  Kanchipura,  or  Conjeveram, 
but  says  that  Chola  was  a desert  of  marsh  and  jungle  on  the  north- 
ward. Marco  Polo,  who  sailed  round  the  coast  in  the  thirteenth 

century,  says  that  the  Tamil  country  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
but  that  the  five  kings  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  one  mother.  They 
were  probably  disjointed  members  of  the  old  Chola,  or  Dravida 
kingdom,  and  corresponded  to  Chola  proper,  Ginji,  Tanjore, 

Madura,  and  Tinnevelly.  The  legend  of  the  colonisation  of  the 

Chola  jungle  is  told  in  the  larger  history  of  India,  vol.  iii.  chap.  i. 
It  corresponded  to  the  region  between  Madras  and  Pondicherry. 
Indeed  Madras  is  built  on  the  very  marsh  and  jungle  described  by 
Hiuen  Tshang. 
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name  of  one  Maharaja,  or  of  many,  is  a mystery.  It  1 350-1 565. 
would  seem,  however,  that  about  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a prince  of  Telinga,  named  Krishna  Rai,  founded  a 
kingdom  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  then  extended 
his  empire  over  .all  the  Hindu  kingdoms  to  the  south. 

He  fixed  his. capital  at  Vijayanagar,  the  “ city  of  Victory,” 
on  the  river  Tunga-bhadra,  as  a bulwark  against  the 
Mohammedans.  It  was  a Hindu  metropolis  of  rock 
and  granite,  environed  on  the  land  side  by  huge  boulders 
united  by  walls  and  bastions.  The  ruins  of  palaces, 
temples,  and  fortifications  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Bellary. 

The  Sultan  of  Gulbarga  began  the  war  by  seizing  the  insultsand 
frontier  fortresses  of  Vijayanagar  between  the  Kistna  revenge, 
and  Tunga-bhadra  rivers.  Moreover,  he  insulted  Krishna  I'^°  1400  ‘ 
Rai  by  sending  some  musicians  to  Vijayanagar  with  an 
order  for  payment  on  the  Hindu  treasury.  Krishna  Rai  re- 
torted by  re-capturing  the  frontier  fortresses  and  slaughter- 
ing the  garrison.  The  Sultan  went  to  his  mosque  at  Gul- 
barga, and  swore  on  the  Koran  that  he  would  slaughter 
a hundred  thousand  Hindu  idolaters.  He  crossed  the 
rivers  Kistna  and  Tunga-bhadra,  and  is  said  to  have 
fulfilled  his  vow,  but  he  could  not  capture  Vijayanagar. 

Mohammedans  and  Hindus  were  sobered  by  the  Compact 
butchery  of  women  and  children.  They  came  to  terms  against 
and  made  a compact  that  in  all  future  wars  there  should 
be  no  slaughter  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  Fresh  wars 
broke  out.  The  Mohammedans  spared  the  lives  of  women 
and  children,-  but  carried  them  off  by  thousands  to  serve 
as  slaves. 

At  last  a peace  was  patched  up  by  a marriage.  A 
Sultan  of  Gulbarga,  named  Firuz  Shah,1  married  a 

1 Firuz  Shah  was  a famous  Sultan  in  his  time  ; a “ merrie  King 
Charles.”  He  reigned  from  1397  to  1422. 
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1350-1565,  princess  of  Vijayanagar.  The  Sultan  marched  an  army 
to  the  south,  and  encamped  his  Mohammedan  army  four 
of  a Sultan  miles  from  Vijayanagar.  The  marriage  festival  lasted 
with  a forty  days,  and  all  that  time  the  road  between  the  city 
princess.  and  camP  was  turned  into  a street,  and  lined  on  either 
side  with  shops  and  booths.  Provisions,  fruits,  and 
sweetmeats  were  given  away  in  the  shops,  whilst  actors 
and  conjurors,  buffoons  and  dancing  girls,  performed  in 
the  booths.  When  the  marriage  rites  were  over  the 
Hindu  princess  was  carried  in  great  pomp  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  Sultan.  Later  on  the  Sultan  and  his  bride  went 
in  grand  procession  to  the  Hindu  palace,  with  music 
playing,  banners  flying,  and  beautiful  children  scattering 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver.  The  happy  pair  were  enter- 
tained for  three  days,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp. 
The  Maharaja  accompanied  them  part  of  the  way,  but 
not  the  whole  way ; and  the  Sultan  was  incensed  at  the 
affront,  but  said  nothing. 

Moham-  F0r  ten  long  years  the  Sultan  bottled  up  his  wrath, 
disasters  Then  he  renewed  the  war ; but  his  army  was  attacked 
about  by  pestilence  and  routed  by  the  Hindus.  Then  the 
1410-1422.  0ffenc|ing  Maharaja  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  recreant 
son-in-law.  A tower  was  built  with  the  heads  of  Moham- 
medans on  the  field  of  battle.  A Hindu  host  invaded 
the  Sultan's  territories,  broke  down  mosques  and  shrines, 
and  slaughtered  the  villagers  without  mercy.  At  last 
the  Hindus  were  driven  back  to  their  own  country ; but 
the  Sultan  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a broken  heart. 

Wars  Later  on  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  was  torn  to 
SunnYs^nd  P^eces  by  fierce  wars  between  Sunnis  and  Shiahs.  The 
Shiahs.  Sunnis  were  Turks  and  Afghans  from  Northern  India, 
who  were  known  as  Deccanis.  The  Shiahs  were  men 
from  Persia,  who  were  known  as  Foreigners.  The 
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antagonism  was  accompanied  by  treacheries,  revolts,  and  i35°-I565- 
massacres,  from  which  humanity  recoils. 

The  Mohammedan  power  in  the  Deccan  became  Five 
divided  into  five  independent  kingdoms — namely,  Ahmed- 
abad  and  Berar  in  the  north,  Bidur  in  the  centre,  Bijapur  Deccan, 
and  Golkonda  in  the  south.  Bijapur  was  the  nearest 
to  the  Hindu  empire,  and  Berar  was  the  farthest  away. 

Mohammedan  power  in  the  Deccan  was  weakened  Moham- 
by  the  dismemberment ; but  for  many  years  the  empire  w J^ness  • 
of  Yijayanagar  was  also  weakened  by  plots,  revolts,  Hindu  dis- 
and assassinations.  A Minister  was  bent  on 
raising  his  son  Ram  Rai  to  the  throne.  A Maharaja 
died,  leaving  only  infant  sons.  Then  followed  assassina- 
tions and  massacres,  until  all  the  male  heirs  were 
slaughtered  excepting  two.  Ram  Rai  was  married  to  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  and  installed  on  the  throne  as 
Maharaja  of  Vijayanagar.  Of  the  two  princes  who 
escaped  the  massacre,  one  was  a cunning  lunatic,  and  the 
other  was  a little  boy  of  the  female  branch.  Ram  Rai 
might  have  reigned  in  peace,  but  was  puffed  up  by  pride, 
and  exasperated  the  Hindu  nobles  by  his  insolence. 

Then  followed  a revolt,  and  Ram  Rai  took  the  field. 

In  his  absence  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  was 
driven  crazy  by  the  piles  of  gold.  He  put  the  boy 
prince  upon  the  throne  and  assumed  the  post  of  Minister ; 
and  the  Hindu  nobles  in  the  provinces  declared  for  the 
boy  prince  as  against  Ram  Rai,  and  began  to  march 
towards  the  capital. 

At  this  crisis  the  lunatic  prince  assassinated  both  the  Assassina- 
boy  and  the  Minister,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Sultan 
of  Bijapur,  offering  to  become  his  vassal.  Before  the 
Hindu  nobles  could  reach  the  capital,  the  Sultan  and  his 
army  were  admitted  into  the  city.  The  Hindus  saw  that 
their  metropolis  was  garrisoned  by  Mohammedans  ; they 
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swore  to  be  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  lunatic,  if  he 
would  only  get  rid  of  the  Mohammedans;  and  the 
lunatic  actually  prevailed  on  the  Sultan,  by  heavy  bribes 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  return  with  his  army  to  Bijapur. 

The  Hindu  nobles  had  to  choose  between  Ram  Rai 
and  a dangerous  lunatic,  and  they  accepted  Ram  Rai  as 
their  sovereign.  When  they  were  assured  that  the 
Mohammedan  army  had  returned  to  Bijapur,  they 
thundered  at  the  gate  of  Vijayanagar,  and  proclaimed 
Ram  Rai.  The*  lunatic  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  and 
became  more  violent  than  ever,  destroying  the  eyes  of 
horses  and  elephants,  and  smashing  the  crown  jewels 
with  mill  stones.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  sword  and  died, 
just  as  his  enemies  broke  into  the  palace  and  placed 
Ram  Rai  on  the  throne. 

Ram  Rai  was  the  last  of  the  Maharajas  of  Vijayanagar. 
Whilst  Shiahs  and  Sunnis  were  fighting  in  the  Deccan  he 
took  a part  in  the  war,  and  then  treated  the  Sultans  as  his 
vassals.  Meanwhile  the  Ulamas  were  denouncing  the 
wickedness  of  the  Mohammedans  in  allying  with  Hindu 
idolaters  against  their  brother  Mohammedans.  The 
Sultans  began  to  band  together  for  the  destruction  of 
Ram  Rai.  All  quarrels  were  forgotten,  and  four  Moham- 
medan armies  took  the  field.  A terrible  battle  was 
fought  at  Talikota,  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus. 
Ram  Rai  was  slain  and  his  head  paraded  on  a spear. 
The  Hindu  army  fled  away  to  the  south,  whilst  the 
Mohammedans  sacked  and  destroyed  Vijayanagar,  until 
it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  abandoned  to 
beasts  of  prey.1 

1 Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  thinks  that  neither  Tughlak 
or  Timur  ever  meant  to  go  to  China.  He  limits  their  vision  to  the 
region  immediately  east  of  Samarkand. 
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Humayun’s  exile.  §3.  Akbar,  1556 — 1605:  founds  the 
Moghul  empire  : Persian  and  Rajput.  § 4.  Intermarriages  : 
Rajput  and  Moghul.  §5.  Religious  vagaries.  §6.  Popularity 
and  publicity.  § 7.  Europeans  and  Christianity.  § 8.  Tartar 
camp  life  and  chronicles.  § 9.  Lahore : sun  worship.  § 10. 
Death  and  character.  §11.  Jehangir,  1605 — 1627,  four  sons  : 
Deccan  affairs.  § 12.  Mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  from 
James  I.  § 13.  Court  intrigues  : Nur  Mahal  and  Shah  Jehan. 

§ 1.  Three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Chenghiz  Khan, 
a Moghul  warrior  named  Baber  appeared  in  Central  Asia 
and  founded  an  empire  in  Northern  India.  By  this  time 
the  Moghuls  in  Central  Asia  had  become  better-looking 
and  more  refined  than  the  nomad  Tartars  of  the  steppes. 
They  professed  to  be  Mohammedans,  but  they  were 
Moghuls  at  heart,  and  their  government,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions were  Moghul  rather  than  Mohammedan.  They 
were  tolerant  of  other  religions.  They  did  not  invade 
India  to  convert  the  Hindus  to  Islam,  but  to  rule  the 
country  as  kings  and  conquerors.  They  married  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleased  without  limiting  themselves  to  four. 
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r526-i53o.  They  indulged  in  wine  and  hogs’  flesh,  and  were  fond 
of  pictures,  all  of  which  were  forbidden  by  the  Koran. 
Baber’s  The  Moghuls  have  always  been  hostile  to  the 
hfe.  Afghans.  Baber  was  a Moghul  warrior,  and  throughout 

most  of  his  life  was  fighting  against  the  Afghans.  He 
was  born  in  1482,  and  claimed  descent  from  Timur  and 
Chenghiz  Khan.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  Khokand,  on  the  river  Jaxartes.  At  sixteen 
he  conquered  Bokhara,  and  reigned  at  Samarkand.  At 
twenty-three  he  was  driven  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Oxus  by  Persians  and  Usbegs,  and  founded  a kingdom 
in  Afghanistan.  From  this  time  he  was  bent  on  invading 
Northern  India  and  supplanting  the  Afghan  Sultans. 
Baber,  The  Rajput  princes  were  equally  bent  on  driving  the 
Afghans  out  of  India.  They  tried  to  make  a cat’s-paw 
of  Baber.  The  Rana  of  Chitor  sent  messengers  to  Baber 
offering  to  attack  Agra  if  he  would  attack  Delhi.  Baber 
readily  consented.  In  the  cold  weather  of  1525-6  he 
marched  his  Moghul  host  through  the  Punjab ; defeated 
the  Afghans  on  the  old  battle-field  of  Paniput;  entered 
Delhi  in  May  1526;  assumed  the  title  of  Padishah 
of  India,  and  marched  down  the  Jumna  valley  towards 
Agra. 

Rajputs  The  Rana  was  disgusted  with  Baber.  He  did  not 
defeated,  want  the  Moghuls  to  conquer  India.  Lie  wanted 
Baber  to  sack  Delhi  and  go  away  like  Timur,  and 
leave  him  to  deal  with  the  Afghans  at  Agra.  Accord- 
ingly he  drew  out  his  army  in  battle  array  to  fight  the 
Moghuls.  Then  Baber  remembered  that  the  Rajputs 
were  idolaters.  He  exhorted  his  Mohammedans  to  fight 
lustily  for  God  and  his  prophet,  and  vowed  to  drink  no 
more  wine  if  Allah  gave  him  the  victory.  The  battle 
raged  near  Agra.  The  Rajputs  were  utterly  routed,  and 
fled  southward  to  their  hills  and  jungles.  The  victory 
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settled  the  Rajputs,  and  Baber  spent  the  remainder  of  i53°~55- 
his  reign  in  rooting  out  the  Afghans.  He  died  in 

I53°- 


§ 2.  Humayun,  son  of  Bdher,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  Humayun: 
throne  but  not  to  his  father’s  capacity.  He  foolishly  Ist  reiSn> 
permitted  the  Afghans  under  Shere  Khan  to  occupy  the 
fortress  of  Chunar  on  the  Ganges,  which  commanded  the 
approaches  to  Behar  by  land  and  water.  He  then  went 
away  to  the  south  to  fight  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  of 
Guzerat,  and  when  he  returned  to  Agra  he  found  that 
Shere  Khan  was  master  of  Behar  and  Bengal,  whilst  the 
fortress  of  Chunar  barred  all  approach  from  the  side  of 
Agra. 

Humayun  spent  six  months  in  starving  the  Afghan  Disasters: 
garrison  at  Chunar  into  surrender.  He  then  advanced 
towards  Bengal,  not  by  the  river  Ganges,  but  by  the 
defile  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Rajmahal  hills.  Here 
he  was  blocked  in  by  the  Afghans.  Unfortunately  the 
rains  had  begun.  The  defile  is  always  unhealthy,  but 
during  the  rains  the  air  is  deadly.  The  damp  heats 
brought  on  fever  and  dysentery,  which  carried  off  the 
Moghuls  like  a pestilence.  At  last  Humayun  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  escape  back  to  Agra,  but  was  utterly 
defeated.  Accordingly  he  fled  with  a remnant  of  his 
host  through  the  desert  of  Sind  in  order  to  reach  Persia ; 
and  it  was  during  the  long  and  perilous  march  through 
the  hot  sands  that  his  son  Akbar  was  born,  who  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns 
of  the  age. 

Humayun  spent  fifteen  years  of  exile  in  Persia.  He  Humayun 
became  a Shiah  to  please  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  pro-  rGj^ed’ 
cured  the  help  of  a Persian  army.  In  1555  he  returned 
to  Delhi,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  and  began  to  build  the 
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1556-1605.  magnificent  mausoleum  which  is  still  standing  near  Delhi. 

One  evening  he  was  standing  on  the  wall,  when  he  fell 
down  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 1 

Akbar,  § 3.  Akbar,  son  of  Hum&yun,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
1 the  four5 : Moghul  empire.  He  is  the  ideal  sovereign  of  India,  just 
“ Great  as  Alfred  is  the  ideal  sovereign  of  England.  He  and  his 
Moghuls.”  son?  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  are  the  four  sovereigns 
of  India  who  were  each  in  turn  known  to  Europe  as 
the  Great  Moghul — Akbar,  Jehangir,  Shah  Jehan,  and 
Aurangzeb.  Their  reigns  cover  a period  of  150  years — 
the  golden  age  of  Moghul  rule.  The  history  begins  in 
1556  with  the  accession  of  Akbar,  the  contemporary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ends  in  1707  with  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb,  the  contemporary  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  Revolution  under  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

Four  years’  Akbar’s  mother  was  a Persian,  and  he  was  half  Persian, 
pupilage.  was  a tap  man  with  a rud(]y  brown  complexion,  strong, 
handsome,  broad-chested,  and  long  in  the  arms.  When 
his  father  died  he  was  a boy  of  fourteen,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Bairam.  Four  years  were 
spent  in  fighting  the  Afghans,  and  then  he  got  rid  of 
Bairam.  According  to  the  story  he  left  the  camp  to  pay 
his  mother  a visit,  and  then  proclaimed  that  he  was 
Padishah,  and  that  his  orders  were  to  be  obeyed,  and 
those  of  no  one  else.  Bairam  saw  that  he  was  deposed, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  when 
he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  an  Afghan.  The  enemies  of 

1 Mohammedan  authorities  state  that  Humayun  was  ascending 
his  palace  to  say  his  prayers.  European  authorities  say  that  he 
tumbled  from  the  top  of  the  tomb  after  taking  an  overdose  of 
opium.  The  lapse  of  three  centuries  strips  the  question  of  all 
importance. 
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Akbar  suspected  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  1556-1605. 
murder. 

The  policy  of  Akbar  was  to  entertain  Persians,  and  Imperial 
conciliate  Rajputs,  and  to  balance  both  against  the  p^y : 
Afghans.  With  their  united  forces  Akbar  conquered  the  armies. 
Afghans.  Henceforth,  however,  he  maintained  two 
standing  armies  for  the  support  of  his  empire — a Moghul 
army  commanded  by  Persian  officers,  and  a Rajput  army 
commanded  by  hereditary  Rajas  and  feudal  Barons 
known  as  Thakurs. 

But  Akbar  never  could  subdue  the  Rana  of  Chitor.  chitor 
He  blew  up  the  wall  of  Chitor  and  stormed  the  rock  captured, 
fortress,  but  the  Rajput  women  and  children  were  burnt 
alive,  and  the  men  rushed  out  sword  in  hand  and  cut 
their  way  to  the  Aravalli  hills,  where  they  built  the  city  of 
Oodeypore. 


§ 4.  Up  to  this  time  every  Rajput  prince  had  been  proud 
to  marry  a daughter  of  the  Rana  to  glorify  his  family,  whilst 
the  Rana  had  taken  the  daughters  of  the  Rajas  to  be  his 
wives.  But  Akbar  resolved  that  he  would  supplant  the 
Rana.  Reckless  of  religious  antagonism,  he  took  Rajput 
princesses  to  be  his  wives,  and  gave  Moghul  princesses  as 
wives  to  the  Rajas.  The  policy  answered  fairly  well,  but 
the  Ranas  of  Chitor  never  gave  in.  They  abandoned 
Chitor  to  beasts  of  prey,  and  they  made  a nominal  sub- 
mission to  Akbar’s  successor,  but  to  this  day  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  Ranas  that  they  never  gave  a daughter  of 
Oodeypore  in  marriage  to  the  Great  Moghul. 

For  twenty  years  Akbar  was  engaged  in  fighting  and 
conquering  the  Afghans.  The  wars  are  of  no  moment 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  created  and  consolidated  the 
Moghul  empire.  When  Akbar  inherited  the  throne  he 
was  scarcely  master  of  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West 
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1556-1605.  Provinces.  Before  he  died  he  was  master  of  all  Northern 
India.  On  the  north-west  he  ruled  over  Afghanistan  and 
Kashmir.  On  the  south-east  he  ruled  over  Behar  and 
Bengal  as  far  as  Assam.  On  the  south  he  established  his 
suzerainty  in  Rajputana;  conquered  Guzerat,  Malwa, 
and  Kandeish,  and  overawed  Ahmednagar  and  Berar; 
but  Bijapur  and  Golkonda  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  so 
were  the  Hindus  of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  western 
side  of  his  dominion  he  held  the  fortress  of  Surat, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tapti  river;  the  great  seaport  of 
the  empire  and  emporium  of  trade.  About  250  miles 
east  of  Surat  he  held  the  fortress  of  Asirghar,  on  the 
Satpura  hills.  In  Rajputana  he  held  the  fortress  of 
Ajmere,  and  in  Malwa  the  still  more  famous  fortress  of 
Gwalior.  Eastward  of  Gwalior  his  advance  towards  the 
south  was  barred  by  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Bundelkund 
and  Behar,  but  the  country  was  commanded  by  the 
fortresses  of  Allahabad  and  Chunar  on  the  Ganges,  and 
the  mountain  fortress  of  Rhotas  by  the  river  Sone. 

Ulama  § 5-  So  long  as  Akbar  was  fighting  the  Rajputs  he  was 
broken  up.  a Mohammedan,  but  when  he  had  married  their  prin- 
cesses he  began  to  imbibe  the  religious  ideas  of  his 
Hindu  brides.  The  Ulama  at  Agra  became  refractory. 
Akbar  and  his  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  entertained  the  leaders 
at  evening  assemblies,  and  encouraged  them  to  engage  in 
controversies  until  they  began  to  turn  against  each  other, 
and  even  to  revile  and  curse  one  another  in  the  presence 
of  the  Padishah.  This  weakened  their  authority,  and 
eventually  broke  up  their  power. 

Akbar’s  Akbar  took  upon  himself  the  right  to  settle  disputed 

religion,  points  of  law  and  doctrine.  He  became  a Shiah  and 
tried  to  be  a Caliph.  He  set  up  to  be  the  prophet 
Mahdi,  the  twelfth  Imam  of  the  family  of  Ali,  who  was  to 
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usher  in  a new  millennium.  He  banished  the  refractory  1556-1605. 
Ulamas  to  Central  Asia,  and  acted  as  he  pleased  in 
matters  of  religion.  Finally  he  began  to  entertain 
Brahmans  and  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  his 
Rajput  queens,  and  his  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  seems 
to  have  encouraged  his  vagaries  by  the  grossest 
flatteries. 

Akbar  was  never  properly  educated.  He  was  a semi-  Want  of 
barbarian,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  learned  e uca  lon' 
to  read  in  his  later  years,  and  his  spelling-book  was  pre- 
served until  lately  as  a curiosity.  All  his  knowledge  was 
obtained  from  Abul  Fazl  and  other  learned  men  of 
different  nations  and  creeds,  who  gratified  his  curiosity 
by  relating  histories  and  flattering  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  something  more  than  human. 

§ 6.  Akbar,  however,  was  always  a popular  sovereign  in  Public  life, 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindus.  Every  day,  whether  in  city 
or  in  camp,  he  spent  a great  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
open  air.  Every  morning  he  appeared  at  a window  at 
.the  back  of  his  palace  or  pavilion  and  said  his  prayers, 
whilst  his  grandees  attended  and  made  their  salaams,  and 
a multitude  of  common  people  were  gathered  together  in 
the  plain  below  to  present  petitions  or  shout  welcomes 
and  praises.  At  other  times  the  Padishah  inspected 
troops,  horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  or  was  entertained 
with  combats  between  men  and  animals,  and  especially 
with  fights  between  elephants,  or  between  a fighting  man 
and  a tiger. 

Nearly  every  day,  especially  when  residing  at  Agra  or  Durbars 
some  other  city,  Akbar  held  a durbar  for  the  reception  an? 
of  princes  and  ambassadors,  at  which  his  nobles  sat  assemblies, 
in  rows  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  common 
people  were  freely  admitted.  Every  evening  he  held  a 
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private  audience,  attended  by  his  ministers  and  nobles, 
to  which  learned  men  and  others  were  specially  invited. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  administration  of  justice  that 
Akbar  was  specially  famous  ; and  to  this  day  he  lives  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  India  as  a great  and 
clement  sovereign,  who  stood  every  day  by  the  side  of 
his  marble  throne  and  disposed  of  petitions  which  were 
handed  to  him  by  his  ministers  or  secretaries,  by  his 
sovereign  will  and  authority,  without  reference  to  laws 
which  few  Hindus  could  appreciate  or  understand. 

§ 7.  Akbar  is  the  first  sovereign  of  India  who  engaged 
Europeans  in  his  service  and  studied  their  religion.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  only  following  the  practice  set 
by  the  Grand  Khans  of  the  Tartar  steppes.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Kublai  Khan,  a grandson  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  entertained  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  and  ex- 
pressed veneration  for  the  four  great  prophets  of  the 
world,  namely: — Jesus  Christ,  the  divinity  of  the  Christ- 
ians ; Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs ; Moses, 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews ; and  Sakya-muni,  the  holy 
man  of  the  Buddhists.  Abkar  studied  different  religions 
in  like  fashion ; whilst  his  minister,  Abul  Fazl,  declared 
his  belief  that  all  people  were  seeking  after  God,  whether 
in  Christian  churches,  Mohammedan  mosques,  or  Hindu 
temples. 

Akbar  engaged  Englishmen  to  cast  guns  and  serve  as 
gunners.  He  invited  Catholic  Missionaries  from  Goa, 
especially  to  teach  him  the  Christian  religion.  He 
entertained  them  at  Agra,  and  permitted  them  to  build 
a church  and  carry  the  cross  in  procession  through  the 
public  streets.  He  married  a European  wife,  named 
Miriam  or  Mary,  afterwards  known  as  Muni  Begum,  and 
her  palace  at  Fathpur,  near  Agra,  is  shown  to  this  day. 
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For  a while  he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  1556-1605. 
worship  and  doctrines  of  Catholic  Christianity,  but  no 
persuasion  could  induce  him  to  be  baptised  and  openly 
declare  himself  a Christian.  He  wavered  from  one 
religion  to  another,  until  at  last  he  invented  one  of  his 
own. 

§ 8.  Whilst  Akbar  fixed  his  capital  at  Agra,  or  rather  at  Moghul 
Fathpur,  near  Agra,  he  often  went  into  camp  with  his  progresses, 
grandees  and  ladies,  and  wandered  to  and  fro  through 
his  dominions  with  armies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
trains  of  horses,  camels,  and  elephants.  This  nomad 
life  was  inherited  from  the  ancient  Moghul  Khans,  who 
traversed  their  vast  dominions  in  carts  and  waggons, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  wall  of  China,  like  the 
still  more  ancient  Scythians  described  by  Herodotus. 

Such  progresses  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire ; and  wherever  he  went  Akbar 
received* petitions  and  administered  justice  as  carefully 
and  promptly  as  in  his  palace  at  Agra. 

Everything  that  was  done  or  said  by  the  Padishah  in  Moghul 
his  private  as  well  as  his  public  life  was  written  down  by  chromcles* 
scribes  and  preserved  as  chronicles.  Scribes  were  also 
employed  in  every  town  and  province  to  report  what  was 
going  on  direct  to  the  Padishah.  But  the  Moghul  system 
of  government,  laws,  institutions,  and  general  administra- 
tion will  be  best  gathered  from  the  after  history. 

§ 9.  About  1589  the  Afghans  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  Akbar  at 
Akbar  went  to  Lahore  with  his  court  and  army.  The 
Portuguese  saw  him  go.  A host  of  horse  and  foot  were  1589. 
followed  by  5,000  elephants,  each  carrying  four  gunners 
or  four  archers.  The  elephants  were  armed  with  iron 
plates  on  their  heads,  swords  on  their  trunks,  and  daggers 
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on  their  tusks.  Akbar  spent  some  years  at  Lahore,  and 
went  on  a tour  to  Kashmir  and  Kabul. 

At  Lahore  Akbar  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  connec- 
tion with  Islam,  either  out  of  hatred  to  the  Afghans,  who 
were  bigoted  Sunnis,  or  out  of  a desire  to  conciliate  the 
Rajputs,  and  bring  them  more  immediately  under  his 
sovereign  authority.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  an  Avatar, 
or  incarnation  of  the  sun,  like  Rama  and  Krishna, 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  the  Rana 
of  Chitor  as  suzerain  of  the  Rdjputs,  by  appearing  as 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

Akbar  returned  to  Agra,  but  meanwhile  there  were 
troubles  in  the  Deccan,  which  centred  at  Ahmednagar. 
He  left  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  known  as  Jehangir,  in 
charge  of  the  government  at  Agra,  and  set  out  for 
Ahmednagar.  Later  on  sad  news  reached  him.  Jehangir 
had  revolted ; Abul  Fazl  was  assassinated.  Akbar  dis- 
sembled his  wrath  and  returned  to  Agra,  and  put  down 
the  rebellion,  but  the  remainder  of  the  reign  is  very 
obscure,  as  the  historians  of  the  period  seem  to  have 
been  anxious  to  conceal  the  truth  from  posterity. 

§ 10.  Akbar  seems  to  have  been  reconciled  to  Jehangir 
and  to  have  died  a Mohammedan.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
he  was  poisoned,  and  suspicion  fell  on  Jehangir.  Certainly 
there  was  a growing  antagonism  between  the  Rajputs 
and  the  Mohammedans  which  was  destined  to  end  in 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  Jehangir  admitted  that  he  had 
caused  the  assassination  of  Abul  Fazl,  but  pleaded  that 
Abul  Fazl  had  induced  Akbar  to  renounce  Islam. 
Something  of  the  truth  will  appear  in  the  after  history. 

Akbar  died  in  1605.  The  Englishmen  whom  he  took 
into  his  service  spoke  very  well  of  him.  He  was,  they 
said,  more  gracious  to  the  common  people  than  he  was 
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to  his  own  grandees.  Although  he  drank  no  wine  him- 
self, he  permitted  Europeans  to  do  so,  declaring  that  it 
was  as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  water  was  to  fish. 
Wherever  he  dwelt  he  heard  all  causes  himself,  and 
allowed  no  malefactors  to  be  punished  without  his 
knowledge.  Thieves  and  pirates  were  deprived  of  a 
hand,  and  murderers  and  highwaymen  were  executed ; 
but  he  was  always  ready  to  pardon  if  there  were  grounds 
for  clemency,  and  no  capital  sentence  was  carried  out 
until  he  had  pronounced  it  three  times.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting  and  other  sports,  and  delighted  in 
public  performances  of  all  kinds.  He  very  rarely  took 
animal  food,  but  lived  chiefly  on  rice,  milk,  and  sweet- 
meats. He  forbade  the  marriage  of  boys  before  they 
were  sixteen,  and  girls  before  they  were  fourteen.  He 
permitted  Hindu  widows  to  re-marry,  and  prohibited 
sati,  except  when  the  act  was  entirely  voluntary. 

§ ii.  Jehangir  is  said  to  have  secured  the  throne  by 
an  affected  zeal  for  Islam.  But  his  eldest  son  Khuzru  was 
nominated  by  Akbar,  and  Khuzru  attempted  to  seize  the 
throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  story  is  pitiful.  The 
followers  of  Khuzru  were  executed  by  hundreds  with 
horrible  tortures,  whilst  Khuzru  was  captured  and  kept 
as  a prisoner  in  the  palace  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Jehangir,  however,  was  a very  bad  Mohammedan.  He 
was  fond  of  pork  and  drank  wine  to  excess,  and  threat- 
ened to  become  a Christian  unless  he  was  left  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  The  result  was  that  he  often  got  drunk, 
and  yet  issued  edicts  against  wine,  opium,  and  tobacco, 
and  severely  punished  any  subject  who  broke  his  laws. 

All  this  while  Jehangir  was  a slave  to  a Persian  wife 
named  Nur  Mahal.  This  lady  had  been  previously 
married,  and  had  given  birth  to  a daughter,  but  her 
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marry  her.  She  brought  her  daughter  with  her  into  the 
palace  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Jehangir.1  Nur 
Mahal  kept  Jehangir  under  some  restraint  as  regards 
wine,  but  her  ambition  for  power  kept  the  imperial 
family  in  constant  turmoil.  Her  father  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  and  when  he  died  her  brother  was 
appointed  under  the  name  of  Asof  Khan. 

Four  Jehangir  had  no  children  by  Nur  Mahal,  but  he  had 
princes,  four  sons  by  other  wives.  It  was  a custom  for  a great 
Moghul  to  have  four  sons  and  no  more  ; and  if  one  died 
another  was  brought  out  of  the  palace  and  set  up  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  Jehangir’s  eldest  son,  Khuzru,  was 
in  confinement,  but  might  be  pardoned  any  day,  and 
nominated  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne.  The 
second  son,  Shah  Jehan,  was  plotting  to  supplant  Khuzru. 
He  had  married  a daughter  of  the  minister,  Asof  Khan, 
and  niece  of  the  favourite  queen.  He  remained  at 
court  awaiting  events.  The  third  son,  Parvviz,  was  sent 
to  live  with  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  whilst  the  fourth 
was  a mere  boy,  named  Shahryar. 

Deccan  Meanwhile  the  course  of  events  in  the  Deccan  created 
troubles,  much  alarm.  An  Abyssinian  named  Malik  Amber 
had  risen  to  the  post  of  minister  of  Ahmednagar,  and 
driven  the  Moghuls  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tapti. 
The  Mohammedan  army  halted  at  Burhanpur,  but  the 
Mohammedan  commander,  known  as  the  Khan  Khanan, 
did  nothing,  and  was  supposed  to  have  received  bribes 
from  the  Sultans  of  the  Deccan.  A third  son  of  Jehangir, 

1 A story  is  told  that  Jehangir  saw  Nur  Mahal  when  she  was  a 
girl,  and  wished  to  marry  her  ; but  that  she  was  already  betrothed, 
and  that  Akbar  prevented  the  marriage.  The  story  is  improbable, 
and  may  have  been  invented  to  excuse  Jehangir ; but  whether  true 
or  otherwise  it  is  scarcely  a matter  of  history. 
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named  Parwiz,  was  associated  with  the  Khan  Khanan, 
but  he  was  a drunkard.  Accordingly  Jehangir  moved  the 
court  southward  to  Ajmere  in  Rajputana,  and  prepared 
to  send  his  second  son,  Shah  Jehan,  to  take  command  of 
the  army  at  Burhanpur. 

§ 12.  In  1615  an  English  gentleman  named  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  landed  at  Surat,  as  ambassador  from  James  I.  to 
the  Great  Moghul.  He  made  his  way  to  Burhanpur, 
where  he  saw  Parwiz,  and  then  proceeded  via  Chitor  to 
the  camp  of  the  Great  Moghul  at  Ajmere. 

Roe  saw  a great  deal  of  Jehangir.  He  was  received 
with  much  state  at  the  public  durbar,  and  was  often  in- 
vited to  the  evening  assemblies.  Jehangir  was  very  gracious, 
but  not  very  dignified.  At  durbar  he  was  often  entertained 
by  the  performances  of  dancing  girls.  He  administered 
justice,  and  saw  the  sentences  executed  with  his  own  eyes. 
Many  offenders  were  flogged  or  mutilated,  whilst  others 
were  thrown  to  the  elephants  to  be  tossed  and  trampled 
to  death.  At  the  evening  assemblies  Jehangir  often  got 
drunk  in  the  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  which 
was  not  an  edifying  sight  for  Asiatics  or  Europeans. 

Roe  accompanied  the  Great  Moghul  in  his  progress 
towards  the  south.  He  describes  the  camp,  which  was 
set  up  at  every  halting  place  in  streets  of  tents  and  tented 
pavilions.  The  imperial  pavilions  were  arranged  like  the 
palace  at  Agra  with  canvas  walls  and  fortifications.  The 
Great  Moghul  lived  in  the  inner  pavilions,  except  when  he 
went  out  on  hunting  expeditions,  and  was  only  to  be  seen 
occasionally  in  durbar  or  at  an  evening  assembly.  Roe 
heard  many  stories  of  these  inner  chambers,  but  no  man  was 
admitted  except  the  Padishah  or  his  sons.  The  imperial 
bodyguard  was  composed  of  Tartar  or  Calmuck  women 
armed  like  soldiers.  The  camp  life  was  sometimes  very 
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1605-27.  unpleasant.  The  soldiers,  petty  traders,  and  other  people, 
were  often  without  water  or  provisions,  whilst  Rajput 
outlaws  infested  the  neighbourhood  and  cut  off  stragglers 
or  carried  away  horses  and  cattle. 

Likes  and  § 13-  Roe  had  a great  regard  for  Khuzru,  who  was  said 
dislikes,  to  be  a Christian  and  married  to  one  wife  only.  The 
prince  was  in  a sad  plight,  and  accompanied  the  camp 
as  a prisoner.  Roe,  however,  took  a strong  dislike  to 
Shah  Jehan,  who  was  a haughty  prince  and  a Moham- 
medan, constantly  plotting  to  get  rid  of  Khuzru.  Shah 
Jehan  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  and  he  defeated  Malik  Amber.  By  these 
victories  he  seemed  assured  of  his  father’s  favour.  More- 
over, he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Asof  Khan,  the  prime 
minister,  and  his  wife  was  the  niece  of  Nur  Mahal. 

Nur  Later  on  Shah  Jehan  gave  mortal  offence  to  Nur 

Mahal’s  ]\TaLal.  She  had  a daughter,  and  had  he  taken  that 
intrigues.  , 

daughter  as  a second  wife  he  might  have  relied  on  her 

help  ; for  Nur  Mahal  was  bent  on  seeing  her  daughter 

queen  of  Hindustan,  and  would  have  used  her  influence 

to  induce  Jehangfr  to  nominate  her  son-in-law  as 

successor  to  the  throne.  Shah  Jehan  however  married 

the  daughter  of  the  Khan  Khanan,  and  Nur  Mahdl  was 

furious.  She  offered  her  daughter  to  Khuzru,  but  the 

prince  would  not  marry  a second  wife.  Parwiz,  the 

drunkard,  was  out  of  the  question.  Accordingly  Nur 

Mahal  determined  to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  fourth 

son  of  Jehangfr,  named  Shahryar,  and  to  secure  the 

throne  for  her  son-in-law. 

Khuzru  Meanwhile  Roe  returned  to  England  and  the  Moghul 
nihis  sorf 1 court  teft  the  Deccan  and  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and 
Bulaki.  afterwards  to  Lahore.  Khuzru  remained  in  charge  of 
the  Khan  Khanan,  but  news  arrived  that  Jehangfr  was 
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dying,  and  the  prince  was  murdered  to  make  way  for 
Shah  Jehan.  Jehangir  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
was  enraged  at  the  murder  of  Khuzru.  He  ordered 
Shah  Jehan  to  send  large  reinforcements  to  Kandahar 
to  fight  against  Persia.  He  then  nominated  the  eldest 
son  of  Khuzru,  a young  prince  named  Bulaki,  to  be  his 
successor  on  the  throne. 

Shah  Jehan  was  thus  beaten  on  all  sides.  The  murder 
of  Khuzru  had  done  him  no  good.  If  Bulaki  were  mur- 
dered in  like  manner,  Shahryar,  and  not  he,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  He  could  not  rebel,  for  the  flower 
of  his  army  had  gone  to  Kandahar.  But  he  plotted  with 
Asof  Khan,  his  father-in-law,  to  carry  off  the  imperial 
treasures  at  Agra.  Asof  Khan  was  still  minister.  He 
persuaded  the  Padishah  to  order  the  treasures  to  be 
removed  from  Agra  to  Lahore,  and  gave  a hint  to  Shah 
Jehan  to  cut  off  the  convoy. 

The  treasures  of  plate,  jewels,  gold  mohurs,  and  silver 
rupees,  lodged  in  the  vaults  of  the  fortress  of  Agra,  were 
valued  at  many  millions  sterling.  They  would  have 
tempted  every  soldier  in  India  to  join  Shah  Jehan. 
They  were  brought  out  of  the  vaults  and  packed  on  the 
backs  of  camels  inside  the  fortress.  At  that  moment  the 
treasurers  heard  that  Shah  Jehan  was  coming  up  from  the 
Deccan  by  forced  marches.  They  were  so  alarmed  that 
they  unloaded  the  camels,  restored  the  treasures  to  the 
vaults,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  fortress  against  Shah 
Jehan. 

This  daring  plot  led  to  a terrible  war  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  Meanwhile  the  antagonism  between 
Mohammedans  and  Rajputs  was  bringing  the  empire  to 
the  verge  of  destruction.  Niir  Mahal  intensified  the 
struggle  by  raising  an  army  of  Afghans  to  support 
Shahryar.  The  Rajputs,  however,  brought  matters  to 
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1627.  a climax  by  surrounding  the  imperial  tents,  and  carrying 
off  Jehangir  as  his  prisoner.  For  a long  time  the 
Rajputs  were  masters  of  the  situation.  At  last  Jehangir 
made  his  escape,  but  he  died  in  1627. 

Nur  Mahal  The  power  of  Nur  Mahal  vanished  at  the  death  of 
rumed.  jehangir.  She  tried  to  work  the  Afghans  against  the 
Rajputs,  and  to  array  them  by  the  side  of  Shahryar,  but 
she  was  baffled  by  circumstances.  Bulaki  was  accepted 
as  the  successor  of  his  grandfather  Jehangir,  and 
enthroned  at  Delhi. 

Bulakfs  Shah  Jehan,  however,  gained  his  ends  by  a stratagem, 
fall.  had  fled  to  the  Deccan,  but  there  he  pretended  to 

die,  expressing  a wish  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
Akbar  at  Agra.  Bulaki'  willingly  agreed,  and  attended 
his  funeral.  A large  army  of  Rajputs  followed  the 
bier,  when  Shah  Jehan  suddenly  stepped  out  amidst  a 
roar  of  acclamations.  Bulaki  took  fright  and  fled,  but 
was  hotly  pursued  and  captured. 

Massacre.  Then  followed  a ghastly  massacre  of  princes.  Shah 
Jehan  gained  the  throne  of  Hindustan,  and  Nur  Mahal 
disappeared  for  ever,  possibly  in  a prison,  but  more 
probably  by  poison. 
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§ i.  Shah  Jehan,  1627 — 59.  Splendid  architecture  at  Delhi  and 
Agra.  §2.  Four  princes:  Dara,  Shuja,  Aurangzeb  and 
Murad.  §3.  Fratricidal  war:  Bernier’s  experiences  at  Delhi, 
§4.  Aurangzeb,  1659 — 1707.  §5.  Mahratta  history  : Sivaji, 

1627 — 80.  § 6.  Persecution  of  Hindus : Rajputs  hostile  : 

rebellion  of  Prince  Akbar.  § 7.  Wars  and  conquests  of 
Aurangzeb  : death  and  character.  § 8.  Moghul  Civilisation.  § 9. 
Decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  1707 — 48.  § 10.  Nadir  Shah, 

the  “ world  stormer.”  §11.  Mahratta  invasion,  1 740 — 50. 

§ 1.  Shah  Jehan  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a wise 
and  magnificent  sovereign,  but  when  he  had  secured  the 
throne,  he  seems  to  have  cared  for  little  but  his  pleasures. 
To  use  the  language  of  a Rajput  bard,  he  was  the 
slave  of  his  harem.  He  flattered  Rajputs  and  Afghans  in 
turns,  but  each  in  turn  distrusted  him  and  defied  him. 
He  is  chiefly  known  to  history  as  the  founder  of  modern 
Delhi,  which  is  still  called  Shahjehanabad,  or  the  city  of 
Shah  Jehan. 

Shah  Jehan  built  the  palace  at  Delhi.  It  was  en- 
vironed by  walls,  bastions,  and  towers  of  red  sandstone, 
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and  by  gardens  which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
polished  fortifications.  It  was  approached  by  two  gate- 
ways facing  the  great  square,  or  public  bazaar.  One  of 
the  gateways  was  guarded  by  two  large  elephants  of 
stone,  each  with  a stone  Rajput  warrior  on  its  back. 
In  this  square  the  Rajput  princes  and  chiefs 
mounted  guard  in  turns,  night  and  day,  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  two  gateways  opened  into  two  streets,  each  with 
an  aqueduct  in  the  middle,  and  raised  terraces  on 
either  side.  The  water  in  the  aqueducts  was  brought 
from  the  river  Jumna  by  the  old  canal  constructed  by 
Firuz  Tughlak ; and  it  was  carried  to  all  the  rooms 
and  corridors,  as  well  as  to  the  gardens  and  fountains. 
In  one  street  the  raised  terraces  on  either  side 
were  occupied  by  public  offices,  where  writers  and 
registrars  sat  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  noise  of 
troops  and  horses  passing  below.  In  the  other  street 
the  terraces  were  occupied  by  dressmakers,  jewellers, 
perfumers,  shoemakers,  and  other  palace  artisans,  who 
came  every  morning  and  went  away  every  evening,  and 
thus  passed  their  lives  in  dreary  monotony,  without  a 
pleasure  and  possibly  without  a care. 

The  main  streets  were  intersected  by  passages  leading 
to  the  courts  and  alcoves,  where  the  Moghul  Amirs 
mounted  guard  in  turns,  like  the  Rajput  princes  and 
chiefs  in  the  public  square.  The  Rajputs  would  not 
trust  themselves  inside  the  palace  walls  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  their  retainers,  and  therefore 
mounted  guard  outside  the  gates,  whilst  the  Moghul 
Amirs  performed  the  same  duty  within  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

At  the  end  of  the  streets  was  the  public  durbar  court 
and  hall,  known  as  the  Am-khas,  or  “hall  of  high  and 
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low.”  Here  the  Great  Moghul  sat  on  his  throne  every 
day  about  noon,  with  Moghul  and  Rajput  grandees 
standing  below  him  according  to  rank.  Here  he  re- 
ceived petitions,  or  reviewed  troops,  horses,  and,  elephants, 
or  gazed  on  animal  and  gladiator  fights,  or  the  perform- 
ances of  actors,  singers,  dancers,  and  jugglers ; whilst 
the  common  people  thronged  the  courtyard  at  a respect- 
ful distance.  Behind  the  Am-khas  was  the  Dewani-khas, 
or  hall  of  private  audience,  where  princes  and  ambassa- 
dors were  received  in  state,  and  assemblies  were  held  in 
the  evenings.  It  was  a beautiful  building  with  marble 
pillars  decorated  with  gilding  and  vermilion  ; the  ceiling 
was  exquisitely  carved,  and  round  the  cornice  ran  the 
once  famous  inscription : — “If  there  be  an  Elysium  on 
earth,  it  is  this  ! ” Beyond  these  halls  were  the  inner 
rooms  and  gardens  of  the  Mahal,  or  harem,  where 
queens  and  princesses  lived  in  every  luxury,  and  the 
imperial  body  guards  consisted  of  Tartar  or  Calmuck 
women,  armed  like  amazons. 

The  most  striking  work  of  Shah  Jehan  was  the  con- 
struction of  a peacock  of  gold  and  jewels  over  the 
imperial  throne  at  Delhi.  European  travellers  could  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  peacock,  and  only  tried 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  jewels.  It  was  a Hindu 
standard  or  emblem  of  the  Sun,  and  a similar  peacock 
blazed  over  the  throne  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns 
of  Vijayanagar.  It  was  a violation  of  the  Koran, 
which  forbids  images  and  pictures,  but  it  was  a 
symbol  worthy  of  a grandson  of  that  great  Akbar  who 
claimed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Sun  and  avatar 
. of  Vishnu. 

The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  was  also  the  work  of  Shah 
Jehan.  It  was  the  mausoleum  of  his  favourite  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Nur  Mahal,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  enor- 
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mous  sums.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  buildings  in  the 
world.  Its  marble  arches  and  domes  are  of  exquisite 
shape  and  dazzling  whiteness,  whilst  marble  doors  are 
perforated  like  lace  veils,  and  marble  walls  are  inlaid 
with  jewels  representing  birds  and  flowers.  It  looks 
down  on  large  gardens,  with  terrace  walks,  towers, 
and  galleries. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  masculine  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Shah  Jehan,  either  at  Delhi  or  at  Agia.  The 
mosques  are  stately  and  solemn,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
sweet  repose  about  the  mausoleum ; but  there  is  no  build- 
ing either  at  Delhi  or  Agra  suggestive  of  a Roman  capitol 
or  forum,  or  even  of  a Greek  temple.  Builders  and  gar- 
deners united  in  creating  a Mohammedan  paradise  radiant 
with  everything  that  is  fair.  Holy  men  are  reading 
prayers  over  departed  princesses,  and  pilgrims  are  laying 
flowers  upon  the  tombs ; but  they  are  relics  of  Moghul 
life  which  has  passed  away. 

Shah  Jehan  lived  and  reigned  mostly  at  Agra.  He 
did  not  mingle  with  his  subjects  like  Akbar,  nor  delight 
in  camp  life  like  Jehangir.  His  migrations  were  between 
Agra  and  Kashmir.  The  interest  of  his  reign  turns  upon 
the  horrible  wars  between  his  four  sons,  and  his  errors 
and  crimes  have  been  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  misfortunes  in  his  old  age. 

§ 2.  The  four  sons  of  Shah  Jehan  were  types  of  Moghul 
princes,  and  their  names  are  worth  preserving  as  characters 
in  a national  drama  : Dara,  Shuja,  Aurangzeb,  and  Murad. 
Dara  inclined  to  the  society  of  Europeans,  was  fond  of 
their  science  and  literature,  but  treated  the  Rajputs  with 
contempt,  and  preferred  Christianity  to  Islam.  Shuja 
was  inclined  towards  Persia,  professed  to  be  a Shiah,  but 
was  friendly  with  Rajput  princes.  Aurangzeb  inclined 
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towards  Turks,  and  professed  to  be  a strict  Sunni,  1656-59. 
zealous  for  Islam.  Murad  was  a frank,  open-hearted 
young  prince,  easily  beguiled,  who  professed  to  be  a 
Sunni  like  Aurangzeb. 

Dara,  the  eldest  son,  was  kept  at  court,  and  expected  Coming 
to  succeed  his  father  as  Padishah.  The  three  others  were  war- 
sent  to  govern  remote  provinces,  but  all  four  were  ex- 
pected to  fight  each  other  for  the  throne  if  anything 
happened  to  Shah  Jehan.  Shuja  was  Viceroy  of  Ben- 
gal, and  was  busy  in  exacting  money  and  levying  troops 
for  the  coming  struggle.  Aurangzeb  was  Viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  ruling  the  new  province  of  Ahmednagar  and 
Berar,  but  keeping  a longing  eye  on  Bijapur  and  Gol- 
konda.  To  outward  appearance  he  was  building  mosques 
and  associating  with  Mohammedan  fakirs,  but  at  heart 
he  was  bent  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  as  Padishah. 

Murad  was  Viceroy  of  Guzerat.  He  was  a young  soldier, 
fond  of  hunting  lions  and  boars,  and  more  given  to  wine 
than  was  fitting  in  a Mohammedan  and  a Sunni. 

Aurangzeb  did  not  live  at  Ahmednagar.  He  fixed  Aurangzeb, 
his  quarters  at  a new  town  called  Aurangabad,  or  city 
of  Aurangzeb.  He  talked  of  God  and  the  Prophet, 
abstained  from  wine  and  unlawful  meats,  but  was  not 
particular  in  his  alliances  or  amours. 

§ 3.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  intrigues  it  was  noised  Hostilities 
abroad  that  Shah  Jehan  was  dead.  Shuja  took  the  field  l656~ 59- 
in  Bengal,  and  marched  westward  towards  Agra,  pro- 
claiming that  the  Padishah  had  been  poisoned  by  Dara ; 
but  he  was  defeated  and  returned  to  Bengal.  Aurangzeb 
would  not  commit  himself.  His  province  was  poor  and 
he  was  short  of  money  and  soldiers.  He  wrote  to  his 
youngest  brother,  Murad,  in  Guzerat,  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  the  throne,  but  proposed  to  spend  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  days  in  contemplation  and  prayer.  He 
would  not  support  Dara  who  was  an  infidel,  nor  Shuja 
who  was  a Shiah,  but  he  would  gladly  help  Murad  to 
the  throne,  because  he,  Murad,  was  a good  Moham- 
medan and  a Sunni.  The  result  was  that  Aurangzeb 
was  joined  by  Murad,  with  the  much  needed  treasure 
and  troops ; and  the  two  brothers  then  advanced 
northward  towards  Agra. 

Shah  Jehan  was  not  dead  ; he  had  been  very  sick, 
but  was  slowly  recovering.  He  was  carried  into  the 
durbar  hall,  but  the  people  thought  it  was  the  corpse 
dressed  up,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  alive. 
Dara  marched  out  against  the  rebels  with  a vast  host  of 
Mohammedans  and  Rajputs,  but  there  was  treachery  in 
his  camp.  The  Mohammedans  deserted  to  Aurangzeb ; 
the  Rajputs  lost  their  ground  and  fled  from  the  battle. 
Dara  escaped  to  Rajputana  with  a handful  of  followers, 
but  his  end  was  drawing  nigh. 

Shah  Jehan  had  two  daughters,  who  lived  in  the 
palace  as  imperial  prisoners.  The  eldest  was  known  as 
the  Begum  Sahib,  the  youngest  as  Royshan  Rai  Begum. 
They  were  not  given  in  marriage,  but  took  a deep 
interest  in  what  was  going  on ; the  eldest,  who  was  the 
favourite  of  her  father,  supported  the  cause  of  Dara, 
whilst  the  younger  worked  hard  for  Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb  and  Murad  marched  in  triumph  to  Agra. 
There  was  deceit  on  all  sides.  The  two  brothers  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  their  father  had  been  poisoned ; 
they  had  not  rebelled,  but  had  revenged  his  supposed 
death.  Shah  Jehan  had  by  this  time  recovered,  and 
invited  Aurangzeb  to  visit  him,  but  the  younger 
Begum  warned  her  brother  that  if  he  entered  the 
inner  apartments  he  would  be  murdered  by  the 
body-guard  of  Tartar  women.  Accordingly  Aiming- 
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zeb  environed  the  palace  with  his  troops ; seized  the  1656-59. 
keys,  locked  the  gates,  and  guarded  every  entrance. 
Henceforth  Shah  Jehan  was  a prisoner  within  the  palace 
at  Agra,  and  from  that  day  nothing  more  was  known  of 
Shah  Jehan  by  the  outer  world. 

Meanwhile  Dara  was  appealing  for  help  to  the  princes  Dara’s 
of  Rajputana.  They  had  fought  lustily  on  his  side 
against  Aurangzeb,  but  they  had  been  defeated.  They 
saw  that  Aurangzeb  was  master,  and  they  yielded  to 
their  fate.  Dara  set  out  with  his  family  and  about  two 
thousand  followers  on  a long  and  toilsome  march  to 
Ahmedabad,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  where  the 
governor  was  pledged  to  support  his  cause. 

Bernier,  the  French  physician,  fell  in  with  Dara’s  party,  Bernier, 
and  attended  on  one  of  his  wives  who  was  suffering  from  the  French 
a wound.  They  had  endured  agonies  from  the  heat  and  1 y 
dust ; they  had  been  assailed  and  plundered  by  the 
savage  tribes  known  as  Kols,  or  coolies  ; but  one  and  all 
were  looking  forward  to  finding  shelter,  rest,  and  refresh- 
ment at  Ahmedabad.  Suddenly  a letter  was  received 
from  the  governor  not  to  approach  nearer ; the  gates  of 
the  city  were  closed  against  them,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  arming  to  resist  Dara. 

The  letter  was  heartbreaking.  The  ladies  shrieked  Bad  news, 
and  fainted  ; officers  and  men  were  speechless  with 
terror.  Dara  went  from  one  to  another  asking  advice 
from  the  meanest  soldier.  One  chance  remained ; 
to  plod  on  through  the  burning  desert  of  Sind, 
the  grave  of  armies  since  the  days  of  Mahmud, 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  Persia,  like  another 
Humayun. 

Bernier  would  have  accompanied  the  party,  but  no  Bernier 
beast  was  available.  He  made  his  way  to  Delhi,  and  at  Delhi‘ 
there  learned  that  most  of  the  followers  and  many  of 
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the  women  had  perished  in  the  sands,  or  been  killed 
by  the  merciless  Kols,  and  that  Dara  had  escaped  to 
Kabul. 

By  this  time  Aurangzeb  and  Murad  were  coming  up 
from  Agra.  Murad  was  expecting  to  be  proclaimed 
Padishah,  but  Aurangzeb  was  bent  on  breaking  his 
pledges.  He  invited  Murad  to  a feast,  entertained  him 
with  wine  and  dancing  women,  and  then  left  the  pavilion. 
In  his  absence  Murad  got  helplessly  drunk.  Aurangzeb 
returned  to  the  tent,  denounced  the  drunkenness,  and 
declared  that  Murad  was  unworthy  of  a throne.  The 
drowsy  prince  was  packed  off  on  an  elephant  to  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  whilst  his  army  was  pacified  with 
presents  and  promises.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of 
Murad.  Bernier  was  told  that  he  died  of  post , a slow 
poison  which  destroyed  the  energies  of  mind  and  body, 
until  the  victim  died  of  imbecility.  There  was  no  way 
of  escape,  for  day  by  day  the  victim  was  denied  all  food 
until  he  had  swallowed  his  morning  dose. 

Later  on  an  Afghan  betrayed  Dara,  and  sold  him  to 
Aurangzeb.  The  prince  imperial  was  brought  to  Delhi, 
arrayed  in  beggarly  attire,  placed  on  a wretched  elephant, 
and  led  through  the  bazaars  and  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  Bernier  was  present  at  the  spectacle.  The  people 
bemoaned  Dara  and  cursed  the  Afghan,  but  not  a man 
moved  to  the  rescue.  Aurangzeb,  however,  was  alarmed. 
Dara  was  not  executed  in  public,  but  privately  murdered 
by  hired  assassins. 

The  eldest  son  of  Dara  was  a young  and  handsome 
prince  named  Soliman  Shekho.  He  had  commanded 
the  army  which  defeated  Shuja.  But  Shuja  fled  to 
Bengal,  and  afterwards  to  Arakan,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Raja.  Soliman  Shekho  turned  back  to 
help  his  father,  but  was  too  late.  He  escaped  to 
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Kashmir,  but  was  betrayed  to  Aurangzeb,  and  brought  1659-66. 
to  Delhi  in  golden  fetters.  He  was  not  paraded  before 
the  mob  as  his  father  had  been,  but  before  Aurangzeb 
and  the  whole  court  in  the  hall  of  private  audience. 

Bernier  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  The  courtiers 
wept  at  the  piteous  sight.  The  princesses  and  ladies, 
who  were  looking  on  from  behind  a lattice,  shrieked  and 
screamed  aloud.  Aurangzeb  told  him  that  his  life  would 
be  spared ; but  the  prince  entreated  that  he  might  be 
killed  at  once  rather  than  compelled  to  drink  post . 
Aurangzeb  promised  that  no  post  should  be  given 
him,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Soliman  Shekho, 
and  Bernier  was  assured  that  he  perished  of  the 
detestable  poison. 

§ 4.  Aurangzeb  was  proclaimed  Padishah  of  Hindu-  Aurang- 
stan,  dating  the  beginning  of  his  reign  from  the  12th  of 
May,  1659.  He  reigned  at  Delhi,  whilst  his  father,  Shah 
Jehan  was  a state  prisoner  at  Agra.  He  began  his  reign 
with  reforms  that  were  applauded  by  Mohammedans. 

He  prohibited  all  violations  of  the  Koran,  punished 
wine-drinking  and  suppressed  music  and  dancing.  He 
dismissed  Persian  grandees  from  his  service  because 
they  were  Shiahs,  and  he  promoted  Turks  because  they 
were  Sunnis.  Strict  Mohammedan  as  he  was,  he  was 
compelled  to  conciliate  the  Rajput  princes,  because  he 
was  in  constant  terror  lest  they  should  rebel  against  him 
and  restore  Shah  Jehan  to  the  throne.  In  1666,  if  not 
before,  Shah  Jehan  died  at  Agra,  and  men  began  to 
forget  his  name. 

§ 5.  Meanwhile  a cloud  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand  Mahrattas. 
was  rising  in  the  Western  Deccan.  The  country  occupied 
by  the  Mahratta-speaking  people  extends  from  the  sea 
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coast  on  the  Bombay  side  eastward  into  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Nizam’s  territory,  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  Gond  and  Telugu  languages.  The 
mountain  region  near  the  sea,  from  Surat  to  Goa,  known 
as  the  Konkan,  has  been  infested  with  pirates  and 
brigands  from  a remote  antiquity;  whilst  the  plain 
country,  or  table-land,  has  been  cultivated  by  successive 
generations  of  peasants,  industrious  and  frugal,  but  little 
known  or  cared  for.  The  plains  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedans,  under  Ala-ud-din,  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; and  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  still  under 
the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  region  which  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Moghul ; but  the  Mahrattas  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  mountains  of  the  Konkan,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Welsh  before  the  British  conquest.  On 
the  north  they  were  pressed  by  the  Great  Moghul ; on 
the  east  by  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur ; and  lately  the  Moghul 
had  been  in  the  ascendant,  as  Ahmednagar  and  Berar 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Moghul  empire  and 
formed  into  a separate  province.  This  last  province 
may  be  called  the  Moghul  Deccan,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  two  Mohammedan  kingdoms  further  south, 
known  as  Bijapur  and  Golkonda. 

A Mahratta  family  of  the  Bhonsla  tribe,  which  claimed 
to  be  of  Rajput  descent,  had  been  for  generations  in  the 
service  of  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur.  A son  of  this  family, 
named  Sivaji,  had  led  a lawless  life  from  his  boyhood, 
half  warrior,  half  brigand.  A Mohammedan  army  was 
sent  from  Bijapur  to  reduce  him,  but  he  lured  the 
general  into  a private  meeting,  and  then  treacherously 
slaughtered  him  with  a weapon,  at  once  deadly  and 
secret,  known  as  “ tigers’  claws.”  This  exploit  attracted 
the  notice  of  Aurangzeb  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  the 
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Moghul  Deccan,  and  he  encouraged  Sivaji  in  his  aggres- 
sions on  Bijapur,  gave  him  two  or  three  forts  on  the 
border,  and  promised  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession 
of  whatever  districts  he  might  conquer  from  the  Sultan. 

When  Aurangzeb  was  settled  on  the  throne  at  Delhi, 
he  took  no  further  notice  of  Sivaji,  and  the  Mahratta 
soon  began  to  ravage  Moghul  territories.  Aurangzeb 
appointed  his  uncle,  Shaista  Khan,  to  be  Viceroy  of  the 
Moghul  Deccan,  with  orders  to  extirpate  the  Mahratta 
“ mountain  rat.”  He  also  sent  a Rajput  army,  under 
the  Jodhpore  Raja  to  co-operate  with  Shaista  Khan. 
Sivaji  abandoned  the  family  fortress  at  Poona,  and  broke 
at  night  into  the  Moghul  camp  and  nearly  murdered 
Shaista  Khan.  On  this  occasion  the  Jodhpore  Raja  was 
suspected  of  complicity  with  Sivaji. 

In  1664,  Sivaji  broke  into  the  town  of  Surat,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  in  a panic.  He  could  not  capture 
the  Surat  fortress,  but  he  sacked  the  town,  and  carried 
off  booty  valued  at  a million  sterling.  This  daring  exploit 
excited  general  alarm,  for  Surat  was  not  only  an  emporium 
for  trade,  but  the  port  at  which  all  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
embarked  for  Mecca  and  returned  to  India. 

Again  two  armies  were  sent  against  Sivaji.  The 
Rajputs  were  commanded  by  the  Jeypore  Raja,  who  was 
instructed  by  Aurangzeb  to  tell  Sivaji  that  if  he  would 
come  to  Delhi  and  tender  his  homage  he  should  be 
appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Moghul  Deccan.  Moreover, 
Aurangzeb  solemnly  pledged  his  word  to  the  Jeypore 
Raja  that  no  harm  should  come  to  Sivaji. 

The  Mahratta  accepted  the  word  of  the  Rajput  prince. 
Lie  went  to  Delhi  and  saw  that  he  was  deceived.  He 
was  received  by  Aurangzeb  in  the  hall  of  private 
audience,  but  was  placed  in  an  inferior  seat.  In  his 
wrath  he  denounced  the  Padishah,  but  was  pacified  by 
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further  promises.  The  son  of  the  Jeypore  Raja,  however, 
was  on  duty  at  Delhi,  and  discovered  that  Sivaji  would 
certainly  be  murdered  ; and  out  of  regard  for  his  father’s 
word  he  helped  the  Mahratta  to  escape  from  Delhi  in  an 
empty  fruit  basket.  Sivaji  made  his  way  to  his  home  in 
the  Konkan,  in  the  disguise  of  a religious  mendicant,  but 
he  never  forgot  the  treachery  of  Aurangzeb. 

The  wars  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Moghuls 
were  interminable.  The  Mahrattas  were  loose  hordes 
of  half-naked  horsemen,  who  lived  on  fruit  and  grain 
which  they  carried  on  the  necks  of  fleet  horses.  They 
were  the  Cossacks  of  India,  hovering  round  an  army  or  a 
camp  to  carry  off  provisions  or  treasure,  but  they  could 
not  stand  against  a charge  of  heavy  Moghul  cavalry 
in  the  open  field. 

The  Moghuls  were  not  so  active  as  in  the  days  of 
Akbar.  They  could  not,  or  would  not,  climb  precipices 
and  capture  hill  fortresses.  The  Mahratta  fortresses  were 
indeed  a caution.  They  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
single  file  ascending  one  narrow  flight  of  steps ; whilst 
massive  stones  might  be  heaved  down  by  the  unseen 
garrison  on  the  top.  Moreover  the  chain  of  Western 
Ghats  forms  almost  a solid  wall  of  mountains,  broken  by 
chasms,  with  a few  winding  passes  or  secret  ways  hewn 
in  the  rocks.  Mahrattas  could  thus  escape  from  a 
beleaguered  fortress  if  driven  out  by  starvation ; and  few 
Moghuls  would  venture  to  follow  them,  lest  they  should 
be  blocked  in,  or  cut  off,  or  starved  in  their  turn.  Mean- 
while troops  of  Mahratta  light  horse  might  be  scouring 
the  plains,  harrying  and  plundering  the  peaceful  villages, 
and  ready  to  gallop  back  at  the  first  warning  to  their 
fortresses  in  the  hills  and  jungles. 

Sivaji  however  was  not  a mere  brigand.  He  was  cruel 
and  lawless,  and  during  the  plunder  of  Surat  he  ordered 
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the  arms  and  feet  of  wealthy  Hindus  to  be  cut  off  to 
induce  them  to  surrender  their  secret  hoards.  He  was  an 
ignorant  barbarian,  but  he  had  that  capacity  for  govern- 
ment which  comes  from  genius  or  instinct.  He  softened 
indiscriminate  plunder  by  sparing  villages  or  districts 
whenever  the  cultivators  paid  him  a fourth  of  the  revenue 
as  chauth  or  black  mail.  He  treated  women  with  respect. 
He  conciliated  the  Hindus  by  proclaiming  himself  the 
“ Champion  of  the  Hindu  gods  against  Aurangzeb.”  He 
intrusted  all  civil  administration,  such  as  collecting 
revenue,  keeping  accounts,  and  settling  disputes  to 
the  Brahmans ; but  he  commanded  the  army  and  ruled 
over  all,  and  in  1674  he  was  proclaimed  king  or  raja  of 
the  Konkan.  He  was  not  an  imperial  genius  like 
Akbar.  Sivaji  plundered  villages  or  levied  chauth  far  and 
wide,  and  at  one  time  advanced  into  the  south  and 
scoured  the  country  round  about  Madras ; yet  his  actual 
dominion,  his  kingdom  of  the  Konkan,  was  limited  to  a 
narrow  strip  north  and  south  of  Bombay  some  300  miles 
long  and  80  miles  wide.  His  fortress  at  Poona  was  held 
by  the  Moghul.  He  possessed  forts  and  harbours,  but 
he  had  no  navy.  He  died  about  1680. 

So  long  as  Sivaji  was  alive,  Aurangzeb  remained  -at 
Delhi,  with  occasional  visits  to  Kashmir,  and  left  his 
generals  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Deccan.  The  generals 
liked  the  camp  life  in  the  Deccan.  [.They  squeezed 
money  and  supplies  out  of  the  Sultans  of  Bijapur  and 
Golkonda,  and  lived  more  or  less  in  free  quarters.  Sivaji 
and  his  Mahrattas  were  a nuisance,  but  so  were  monkeys, 
snakes,  and  vermin.  Otherwise  camp  life  in  the  Deccan 
must  have  been  pleasanter  than  court  life  at  Delhi,  with 
the  daily  attendance  on  the  Padishah,  and  the  dreary 
routine  of  mounting  guard  at  the  palace  under  the  strict 
and  suspicious  eyes  of  a sovereign  like  Aurangzeb. 


1674-80. 
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1 680- 1 707.  § 6.  After  the  death  of  Sivaji,  Aurangzeb  appeared 

as  the  enemy  of  the  Hindu  religion.  He  insisted  on 
Aurangzeb  levying  the  hateful  Jezya,  a poll  tax  exacted 
^Hindus68  ^rom  w^°  re^Llse(^  to  become  Mohammedans.  This 
tribute  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Islam.  It 
had  been  levied  from  the  Hindus  by  the  early  Moham- 
medan conquerors ; but  it  had  been  abolished  by  Akbar. 
Aurangzeb  however  collected  it,  not  only  from  his  own 
subjects,  but  from  the  subjects  of  his  Rajput  allies. 
Henceforth  he  was  hated  as  a greater  oppressor  than  any 
of  his  predecessors. 

Rajput  The  Rajputs  never  forgave  Aurangzeb.  Jeypore  was 
hostility.  heipiess  to  resist,  because  the  Raja  was  dead,  and  his  son 
and  successor  was  kept  as  a hostage  at  Delhi.  Jodhpore 
was  threatened,  and  finally  redeemed  the  payment  by 
ceding  the  district  of  Merta.  But  the  Rana  of  Oodeypore 
held  out.  He  and  his  vassals  abandoned  the  cities,  and 
retired  to  the  Aravalli  mountains,  and  prepared  to  defend 
their  lives  and  liberties  to  the  bitter  end.  Four  years 
were  wasted  by  Aurangzeb  in  fruitless  efforts  to  pierce 
these  dangerous  mountains. 

Rebellion  The  Rajput  war  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  a son 
of  Akbar.  0f  Aurangzeb  by  a Rajput  princess.  This  prince  had 
been  named  Akbar  after  his  illustrious  ancestor,  and  was 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Rajputs  of  Jodhpore.  The 
rebellion  was  suppressed  as  far  as  the  Rajputs  were  con- 
cerned, but  Akbar  escaped  to  the  Deccan  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Mahrattas. 

Conquest  § 7.  Aurangzeb  was  now  compelled  to  patch  up  a 

of  the  peace  with  the  Rana  of  Oodeypore  and  abandon  his 
Decean.  1 . ..  . , 

claim  to  Jezya,  m order  to  fight  against  the  mountain 

rats”  of  the  Konkan.  The  imperial  camp  of  the  Great 

Moghul  entered  the  Deccan  with  a pomp  which  tran- 
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scended  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ; and  to  all  1680-1705?. 
outward  appearance  the  conquests  of  Aurangzeb  rivalled 
those  of  the  illustrious  Akbar.  The  Mahrattas  were 
reduced  to  seeming  submission.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Sivaji,  named  Sambhaji,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
executed  with  horrible  tortures.  A little  son  of 
Sambhaji,  named  Sahu,  was  carried  off,  and  brought 
up  in  the  harem  of  Aurangzeb,  and  was  eventually 
restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Konkan  as  a vassal  of 
the  Great  Moghul.  The  Sultans  of  Bijapur  and  Gol- 
konda  were  deposed  and  murdered ; and  their  dominions 
were  formed  into  a province  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
corresponding  to  the  present  territories  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad. 

Aurangzeb  died  in  1707.  His  pitiless  persecutions  of  Aurangzeb 
the  Hindus  have  sullied  his  memory,  but  with  all  his  dies>  l707' 
faults  he  was  a great  and  far-seeing  sovereign.  He 
realized  the  dream  of  conquest  which  filled  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Akbar.  From  a Mohammedan 
point  of  view  he  had  expelled  the  Shiahs  and  restored 
the  Sunni  religion.  But  he  saw  that  the  Moghul  empire 
had  become  too  unwieldy  for  a single  ruler.  Accordingly 
he  proposed  to  divide  it  amongst  his  sons,  and  hoped  by 
so  doing  to  avert  the  horrible  family  wars  which  had 
accompanied  the  death  of  each  of  his  three  predecessors. 

He  proposed  to  leave  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West 
Provinces  to  his  eldest  son  ; Behar,  Bengal,  and  Orissa 
to  his  second  son ; and  Bijapur  and  Golkonda  to  his 
youngest  son.  His  rebel  son  Akbar  was  an  exile  in 
Persia.  The  division,  however,  was  never  made.  A 
fratricidal  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  second  son  and 
the  youngest  were  slain,  and  the  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Great  Moghul  under  the  name  of 
Bahadur  Shah. 
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1569-1707.  § 8.  The  Mogul  empire  reached  its  zenith  under  Au- 

rangzeb.  The  court  at  Delhi  was  glorious  with  shows  of 
court  and  e^ephants  and  horsemen,  parades  of  camels  and  drome- 
camp.  daries,  princes  and  grandees  with  body-guards  of  standard- 
bearers  and  lancers ; swords,  daggers,  spears ; bows  and 
arrows,  and  jewelled  quivers.  The  camp  was  nearly  as 
glorious  with  endless  troops  of  soldiers  and  hosts  of  camp- 
followers.  But  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  sovereignty  were 
wanting  in  solidity,  cohesion  and  power.  The  army 
was  little  better  than  a rabble.  There  was  neither 
phalanx,  legion,  nor  battalion.  Travellers  accustomed 
to  European  columns  moving  with  the  precision  of 
machines,  saw  with  wonder  masses  of  horses  and  foot 
without  formation,  without  distinction  of  vanguard,  main 
battle,  or  rear-guard.  The  Rajputs  alone  were  martial 
and  loyal,  but  they  obeyed  no  commands  save  those 
of  their  Rajas. 

Bernier  at  Bernier  lived  at  Delhi  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
Moghul  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  He  was  physician  and  tutor  to 
patron,  one  of  the  oldest  grandees  at  court,  Danishmund  Khan, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Grand  Master 
of  the  Horse.  In  the  morning  Danishmund  Khan  was 
engaged  on  official  duties,  but  he  was  excused  from 
durbars  and  assemblies  on  the  score  of  age  and  services, 
and  spent  his  afternoons  in  dabbling  with  Bernier  in 
European  sciences  such  as  anatomy  and  astronomy,  and 
with  French  philosophy  such  as  the  works  of  Gassendi 
and  Descartes. 

Asiatic  Aurangzeb  consulted  Danishmund  Khan  respecting 
Education.  education  of  his  sons.  Moghul  princes  were  brought 
up  by  women  and  slaves,  and  learned  nothing  but 
vice.  They  left  the  seraglio  when  they  were  boys,  as 
ignorant  as  children  of  public  affairs,  formed  establish- 
ments of  wives  and  concubines,  and  became  viceroys  of 
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provinces  and  schemed  and  plotted  for  the  empire.  If  a 1659- 1707. 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  cared  for  nothing  but 
his  pleasures,  and  the  vizier  threw  every  temptation  in 
his  way  in  order  to  keep  the  power  and  patronage  in  his 
own  hands.  Sometimes  the  vizier  was  set  aside  by  the 
king’s  mother,  herself  a slave,  and  then  followed  intrigues 
and  banishments,  imprisonments  and  murders,  princes 
strangled,  grandees  poisoned,  viziers  put  out  of  the  way, 
whilst  the  king  wasted  his  life  and  energies  in  the  lowest 
gratifications. 

Aurangzeb  was  bitterly  conscious  of  his  own  imperfect  Moghul 
education.  He  was  versed  in  the  Koran  and  could  read  ^orance. 
and  write  Arabic,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  languages 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  nothing  of  history  or  geo- 
graphy. As  a boy  he  had  been  told  that  Europe  was  an 
inconsiderable  island,  that  Portugal  was  the  first  kingdom 
in  Europe,  Holland  the  second,  and  England  the  third ; 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  only  petty  rajas, 
that  the  Moghul  kings  of  Hindustan  were  the  greatest 
sovereigns  in  the  world,  and  that  Persia,  Bokhara, 

Kashgar,  Tartary,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  China  trembled  at 
their  names.  But  education  was  no  safeguard  against 
vice  or  crime,  and  the  sons  of  Aurangzeb  were  as  self- 
indulgent,  as  treacherous  and  unscrupulous  as  those  of 
Shah  Jehan,  of  Jehangfr  or  of  Akbar. 

The  imperial  palace  at  Delhi,  with  its  daily  durbars  Great 
• . . , square  at 

and  evening  assemblies,  the  salaams  at  sunrise  and  Delhi, 
animal  fights  at  noon,  was  naturally  the  centre  of  all 
court  life.  But  the  centre  of  city  life  was  the  great 
square  in  front  of  the  palace  which  separated  the  palace 
from  the  city  proper.  There  the  Rajput  princes  mounted 
guard,  the  horses  of  the  Amirs  were  mustered  and 
exercised,  traders  sold  all  kinds  of  wares,  artisans 
laboured  at  a hundred  avocations,  mountebanks  and 
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Two  main 
streets. 


1659-1707.  jugglers  performed  their  tricks,  and  astrologers  told  the 
fortunes  of  all  comers  at  a penny  a head. 

Two  streets,  long  and  wide,  ran  from  the  side  of  the 
square  furthest  from  the  palace,  and  formed  the  main 
arteries  of  the  city  proper.  One  was  known  as  the  Chand- 
ney  Chauk  or  “ Silver  Street.”  Both  were  lined  on  either 
side  with  arches  which  served  as  shops,  and  vaults  behind 
that  served  as  warehouses.  The  roofs  of  the  arches  formed 
a terrace-walk  in  front  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  were 
built  over  the  warehouses.  The  shops  made  but  a poor 
show,  for  all  costly  wares  were  locked  up  in  the  ware- 
houses. Streets  and  lanes  were  crowded  with  huts  of 
mud  and  straw  in  which  the  common  people  lived  with 
their  wives  and  families,  such  as  soldiers,  artisans,  servants 
and  camp-followers.  When  the  Moghul  court  was  at  Delhi, 
the  city  was  full  of  people  ; when  it  moved  into  camp,  the 
city  was  empty,  and  houses  and  huts  fell  into  rack  and 
ruin. 

The  Moghul  grandees  lived  in  mansions  of  brick  or 
clay,  white  with  stucco.  The  gateway  opened  into  a 
courtyard  with  terraced  walks  and  shady  verandahs,  and 
sometimes  with  gardens,  fountains,  and  cool  chambers 
underground  for  repose  in  the  afternoon.  The  floor  of 
the  reception-room  was  covered  with  a cotton  mattress, 
overlaid  with  white  cloths  in  summer  and  quilts  or 
carpets  in  winter ; and  cushions  and  bolsters  of  brocade, 
velvet,  or  flowered  satin  were  placed  round  the  room  for 
the  master  of  the  house  and  his  visitors. 

In  spite  of  all  this  grandeur  there  was  constant  terror. 
If  a grandee  offended  the  Padishah  he  might  be  arrested 
at  any  moment,  his  goods  confiscated  and  his  family 
ruined.  As  long,  however,  as  he  enjoyed  court  favour, 
he  lived  in  splendour,  surrounded  by  parasites  and 
servants. 
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There  was  no  middle  class  at  Delhi.  The  wealthy  1659-1707. 

were  masters,  and  the  poor  were  their  slaves.  A long 

whip,  known  as  the  korrah,  hung  at  the  door  of  every  Hinclus 

70  j oppressed. 

mansion,  and  was  freely  used  by  the  servants,  who  thus 
got  all  they  wanted  at  their  own  price,  and  workmen 
and  artisans  were  at  their  mercy. 

Flattery  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society.  If  the  sovereign  Flattery, 
uttered  a word  in  durbar,  the  grandees  cried  out,  “ Won- 
derful ! ” If  he  pleased  to  declare  at  noon  that  it  was 
midnight,  they  would  have  said,  4 4 Behold  the  moon  and 
the1  stars  ! ” If  a Moghul  applied  to  Bernier  for  pro- 
fessional attendance,  he  began  by  praising  him  as  the 
Aristotle,  the  Hippocrates,  and  the  Avicenna  of  the  age. 

One  day  Bernier  laughed  because  a Brahman  pundit 
told  Danishmund  Khan  that  he  was  the  greatest  con- 
queror the  world  had  ever  seen,  that  44  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  eight  elephants  who 
supported  the  earth  shook  with  the  weight  of  his  dignity.” 

Bernier  afterwards  prayed  his  patron  not  to  cause  earth- 
quakes, and  Danishmund  Khan  replied  that  he  prevented 
them  by  riding  in  a palanquin. 

Travelling  was  becoming  difficult  in  India.  Before  the  Travelling, 
accession  of  Aurangzeb,  Europeans  could  visit  any  city  in 
the  Moghul  empire ; go  with  a caravan  eastward  through 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Northern  India  from  the  Punjab  to 
Bengal ; or  travel  from  Surat  with  a sufficient  guard 
through  Central  India  via  Indore  and  Gwalior  to  Agra. 

But  after  his  accession  the  routes  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  were  shut  up  by  war,  and  that  through  Central 
India  by  brigands  and  outlaws.  Accordingly  travellers 
from  Surat  to  Agra  went  through  Guzerat  via  Baroda 
and  Ahmedabad. 

Footposts,  however,  were  running  all  over  India.  Foot  posts. 
They  carried  official  reports  to  the  Padishah  from 

H 
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Nawabs  of  provinces,  towns,  and  fortresses,  and  also 
secret  reports  from  the  spies  or  “ news  writers,”  who  were 
posted  everywhere.  Thus,  whether  the  Padishah  was  at 
Delhi  or  in  camp,  he  was  kept  informed  of  all  that  went 
on  in  every  province  of  his  empire.  The  reports,  how- 
ever, were  not  always  trustworthy.  Sometimes  the 
Nawab  would  consult  the  Kazi  or  Mohammedan  judge, 
and  even  take  the  Wakiah-nawis  or  “ newswriter  ” into 
his  confidence  ; and  reports  were  concocted  by  the  three 
which  agreed  with  one  another  and  prevented  trouble 
from  head-quarters. 

In  every  town  there  was  a magistrate  known  as  the 
Kotwal,  who  rode  about  on  horseback  at  intervals  followed 
by  a train  of  armed  followers.  In  every  district  there 
was  a similar  officer  who  kept  the  peace  in  like  manner, 
and  was  known  as  the  Foujdar.  They  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  flogged  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  but  no  one  could 
be  executed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Padishah.  fRich 
offenders  sometimes  escaped  by  means  of  bribes,  but  the 
poor  were  always  sufferers. 

The  Great  Moghuls  never  went  to  sea.  They  pro- 
vided ships  to  carry  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  Aurangzeb 
kept  a fleet  of  Abyssinian  vessels  under  the  command  of 
an  Abyssinian  admiral  to  protect  the  pilgrims  from  pirates 
and  corsairs.  These  admirals  were  hereditary,  and  were 
known  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Sidhis  of  Jin- 
jeera.  At  one  time  Aurangzeb  thought  of  employing 
Europeans  to  build  ships  and  navigate  them,  but  he  was 
afraid  that  the  ships  might  sail  away  from  India  and 
never  return,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  design. 

§ 9.  The  death  of  Aurangzeb  was  followed  by  fifty 
years  of  decline.  The  successors  of  Aurangzeb  were  shut 
up  in  palaces  with  wives  and  concubines,  whilst  all  real 
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power  was  exercised  by  domineering  Viziers  at  Delhi,  and 
usurping  Viceroys  of  the  provinces.  Bahadur  Shah,  the 
eldest  son  of  Aurangzeb,  reigned  from  1707  to  1712. 
After  his  death  there  was  the  usual  round  of  treachery 
and  carnage,  and  then  a drunken  profligate,  named 
Jehandar  Shah,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A rebellion 
broke  out  in  Bengal.  A prince,  named  Farrukh  Siyar, 
had  escaped  the  massacre  at  Delhi,  and  was  supported 
by  two  Sayyids.  Jehandar  Shah  was  murdered,  and 
Farrukh  Siyar  was  proclaimed  at  Delhi  amidst  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  thunder  of  kettledrums. 

In  1715  a British  Mission  was  sent  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  to  petition  the  Padishah  for  certain  privileges.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Mission  were  impressed  with  the  out- 
ward grandeur  of  the  Great  Moghul,  but  saw  many  signs 
of  decay.  They  knew  that  the  Padishah  was  plotting  the 
destruction  of  the  two  Sayyids,  who  were  all-powerful. 
An  army  of  Tartars  mutinied  at  Delhi  for  arrears  of  pay. 
A procession  of  800  Sikh  prisoners  was  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Delhi,  with  2,000  bleeding  heads 
carried  on  poles.  In  1718  the  Mission  returned  to 
Calcutta. 

In  1719,  Farrukh  Siyar  was  murdered  by  the  two 
Sayyids,  and  the  Sayyids  were  murdered  in  their  turn. 
Mohammed  Shah  became  Padishah,  and  reigned  at 
Delhi  until  his  death  in  1748. 


1707-50. 
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§ 10.  In  1738-39  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  north-  Invasion  of 
west.  The  Punjab  was  invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Napoleon  of  Asia,  the  Chenghiz  Khan  of  the  eighteeenth  1738-1739. 
century.  This  terrible  “ world  stormer  ” appeared  in  Asia 
shortly  after  Peter  the  Great  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Persian  provinces  along  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and 
was  throwing  out  feelers  towards  India.  He  was  a tall 
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man  with  a loud  voice,  and  eye  of  lightning ; arrayed  in 
a cloak  of  black  lambskin,  with  a red  turban  on  his  head, 
a dagger  in  his  belt,  and  a battle-axe  of  steel  in  his  hand. 
He  became  master  of  Persia,  defeated  the  Turks,  and 
conquered  Central  Asia.  He  crossed  the  Indus,  advanced 
to  Delhi,  sacked  the  Moghul  capital,  and  carried  off  the 
peacock  throne  and  spoil  of  Hindustan. 

Nadir  Shah  was  like  a demon  at  Delhi.  He  did  not  want 
to  conquer  India,  but  only  to  plunder  it.  He  entered  Delhi 
with  20,000  Persians,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
palace  of  Shah  Jehan.  Every  house  was  closed,  and  no  one 
appeared  in  the  streets.  Next  day  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  was  dead  within  the  palace,  and  at  night  the  mob 
rose  against  the  Persian  soldiery.  At  early  morning 
Nadir  Shah  galloped  through  the  streets,  saw  the  dead 
bodies,  and  was  assailed  with  stones.  In  his  wrath  he 
ordered  a general  massacre.  Nothing  more  horrible  was 
ever  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
even  infants  in  arms,  were  butchered  in  the  streets  and 
houses.  A little  mosque,  at  the  entrance  of  the  once 
famous  Chandney  Chouk,  or  “Silver  street/7  is  still 
shown  at  Delhi  as  the  place  where  Nadir  Shah  sat  in 
gloomy  silence  throughout  that  horrible  slaughter. 

§ 11.  When  Nadir  Shah  returned  to  Persia,  the  Moghul 
empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  The  Nawabs  or  Viceroys  of 
provinces  sent  no  more  revenue  or  tribute  to  Delhi. 
The  Moghul  Padishah  had  no  money  to  pacify  the 
Mahrattas ; and  when  they  clamoured  for  payment,  they 
were  told  to  collect  it  where  they  pleased. 

In  1740-41  a horde  of  Mahratta  horsemen  from 
Satara  poured  over  the  Eastern  Ghdts  for  the  plunder  of 
the  Carnatic.  The  Nawab  was  defeated  and  slain.  His 
son  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
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bribed  the  Mahrattas  to  go  away  by  a promise  of  a heavy  x742-5°* 
payment  under  the  name  of  chauth . 

In  1742  another  horde  of  Mahrattas  advanced  to  the  Mahrattas 
Ganges  for  the  plunder  of  Bengal.  They  committed  such  g^gal 
shocking  atrocities  that  the  memory  filled  the  Bengalis  1742-1750. 
with  horror  for  generations.  At  Calcutta  the  Hindus 
began  to  dig  a ditch  to  keep  out  the  Mahrattas  along 
the  site  now  known  as  the  “ Circular  Road.”  The 
Nawab,  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  was  a usurper  who  had  over- 
thrown the  previous  family,  and  taken  possession  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  He  had  a strong  force  of 
Afghan  mercenaries,  and  by  sheer  treachery  lured  the 
Mahratta  general  and  his  officers  into  a large  tent,  and 
slaughtered  them  to  a man.  The  Mahrattas  took  a 
terrible  revenge.  For  eight  years  in  succession  they 
ravaged  Bengal,  but  they  never  threatened  Calcutta.  In 
1750  the  Nawab  bribed  them  to  go  away  by  the  cession 
of  Orissa,  and  the  promise  of  a yearly  chauth  of  twelve 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  about  12  0,000  sterling.1 

1 Notwithstanding  the  cession  of  Orissa  to  the  Mahrattas,  the 
name  of  Orissa  was  still  preserved  in  the  title  of  the  Nawab,  and 
later  on  in  that  of  the  British  Governor  of  Bengal.  In  1804  the 
designation  of  “Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa”  became  a reality. 

Orissa,  or  Cuttack  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  RajaofBerar,  after  Wellesley’s  campaign 
in  the  Deccan. 
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EUROPEANS  : PORTUGUESE,  DUTCH,  BRITISH,  FRENCH. 

1500—1756. 

§ 1.  Europeans  in  India.  § 2.  Portuguese  in  Malabar  : Goa. 
§ 3.  Portuguese  life  and  rule  in  India.  § 4.  Dutch  in  India. 
§ 5.  East  India  Company : Hindus  and  British  contrasted. 
§ 6.  European  factories  at  Surat.  § 7.  Madras  : British  city  and 
fortress.  § 8.  Carnatic  affairs.  § 9.  Bengal : British  factory 
at  Hooghly,  1640 : Calcutta  founded,  1690.  § 10.  Bombay : 

unhealthy  Island.  §11.  Three  Presidency  towns.  §12.  French 
in  India  : war  between  France  and  Britain,  1744 — 48.  § 13. 

Dupleix : ideas  of  French  empire,  1748 — 55.  §14.  Capture 

of  Calcutta  by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  1756. 

§1.  The  advent  of  Europeans  is  a great  event  in  the 
history  of  India ; but  it  belongs  entirely  to  modern 
times.  The  invasion  of  the  Macedonians  was  a mere 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  Punjab,  and  left  no  mark  in 
Hindustan.  The  Mohammedan  invaders  were  Asiatics ; 
they  brought  another  religion  and  laws,  but  the  Hindu 
remained  unchanged,  and  to  all  appearance  unchangeable. 
The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Hindus  under  British 
rule  not  half  a century  ago.  In  the  present  day  the 
educated  Asiatics  in  the  European  capitals  of  India  are 
conscious  of  a change  ; and  although  they  at  present  are 
mere  drops  in  an  ocean  of  humanity,  yet  the  areas  of 
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influence  are  enlarging  year  by  year.  In  a word,  a social  1497*98. 
revolution  is  beginning  to  leaven  the  present  generation 
of  Asiatics  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  perhaps 
at  some  other  towns,  which  was  unfelt  by  their  grand- 
fathers, and  the  intermingling  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  modern  history  of  India. 

The  conflict  between  Europe  and  Asia  kindled  the  Ancient 
genius  of  Herodotus  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  It  and 
was  the  theme  of  his  long-lived  history.  In  his  time  it  inflicts 
was  a war  between  Persia  and  Greece,  and  it  was  told  to 
prevent  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Greeks  and  the  “other- 
tongued  ” from  fading  into  oblivion.  In  the  present  day 
it  is  a conflict  between  ideas,  usages  and  institutions,  of 
which  the  results  remain  to  be  seen. 

Other  nations  of  Europe  besides  the  British  have  Not 
played  parts  in  India.  The  Portuguese  founded  a British 
maritime  empire  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  alone- 
Elizabeth.  The  Dutch  supplanted  them,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Meanwhile 
the  British  were  mere  traders,  ruling  little  settlements 
at  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  they  warred  against  the  French 
in  Southern  India.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these 
wars  between  the  British  and  the  French  led  to  the 
building  up  of  an  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

§ 2.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese  Portuguese 
thirsted  for  gold,  and  the  extension  of  Catholic  Christianity,  maritime 
In  1497 — 98  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  empire* 
reached  Western  India,  but  found  the  seaports  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar  occupied  by  Arabs  and  other  Moham- 
medan merchants,  hostile  to  Christians,  and  especially 
hostile  to  Christian  traders.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
were  soldiers  as  well  as  merchants,  and  soon  established 
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a trade  by  force  of  arms  on  land  and  sea.  In  1510  they 
captured  the  island  of  Goa,  and  made  it  a centre  of 
Catholicism  and  commerce.  They  built  factories  and 
churches  at  different  ports  on  the  western  coast  from 
Guzerat  to  Comorin,  garrisoned  them  with  soldiers,  and 
environed  every  settlement  with  walls  and  cannon.  They 
built  the  town  and  fortress  of  St.  Thome  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  near  where  Madras  now  stands.  Their  ships 
with  outspreading  sails  flew  like  birds  over  the  Eastern 
seas,  and  planted  a maritime  empire,  which  soon  extended 
from  Mozambique  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  Hindu  Rajas  of  Southern  India  were  rulers  of 
provinces  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Maharajas,  or 
“ Great  Rais  ” of  Vijayanagar.  They  were  known  as 
Naiks  or  “ deputies  ” of  the  Maharaja.  But  those  on  the 
Malabar  coast  were  protected  against  interference  from 
Vijayanagar  by  the  Western  Ghats,  and  only  sent  tribute 
or  presents  when  they  were  obliged.  They  cultivated 
pepper  and  other  spices  which  were  in  large  demand  in 
Europe.  They  were  known  as  the  “twelve  kings  of 
Malabar,”  but  they  were  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  once 
famous  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  It  was  from  this  port  of 
Calicut  in  Southern  India  that  the  cotton  goods  shipped 
to  Europe  obtained  the  name  of  calicoes. 

These  Hindu  Rajas  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  great 
ships  and  cannon  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Mohammedan 
traders  at  the  seaports  swore  that  the  strangers  were 
pirates,  and  warned  the  Rajas  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Then  followed  much  treachery  and  some  desperate 
fighting.  The  Rajas  agreed  to  sell  their  spices  to  the 
Portuguese ; and  the  Portuguese  agreed  to  help  the 
Rajas  in  their  petty  wars.  Eventually  the  Rajas  found 
themselves  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  ships  and 
fortresses  of  their  protectors. 
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The  Portuguese,  however,  were  not  without  their  1500-1600. 
troubles.  A defeated  prince  or  princess  would  occasion-  Peril  and 
ally  turn  Christian,  and  implore  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  for  prosperity, 
help,  and  rail  at  Portuguese  ingratitude  unless  their 
pretensions  were  supported,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Then,  again,  the  island  of  Goa  was  more  than  once 
threatened  by  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur.  Worst  of  all,  the 
Sultan  of  Guzerat  induced  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  send 
an  Egyptian  fleet  into  the  Eastern  waters,  and  for  a long 
time  the  Portuguese  at  Diu,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Guzerat,  were  beleaguered  by  the  Turks.  But  the 
Portuguese  were  always  victorious  in  the  long  run,  and 
at  last  lived  in  peace.  They  held  the  monopoly  of  trade 
in  the  East  Indies  under  a grant  from  the  Pope.  They 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  great  Akbar.  Indeed, 
their  power  in  the  Eastern  seas  was  the  marvel  of  Europe, 
and  their  riches  were  the  envy  of  the  world. 

§ 3.  The  Portuguese  in  India  were  extremely  haughty.  Pride 
They  all  wore  swords,  and  affected  to  be  noblemen  and  trade‘ 
or  gentlemen.  Adventurers  from  Portugal,  runaway 
valets  and  such  like,  who  came  out  to  Goa  to  serve  as 
common  soldiers,  might  be  living  in  the  poorest  style, 
ten  or  a dozen  in  a hut ; but  they  appeared  in  great  state 
in  the  streets  and  churches,  and  ranked  themselves  equal 
with  the  highest  officers  of  state.  Every  one,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  common  soldier  up  to 
the  Viceroy,  was  engaged  in  trade  or  speculation  of  some 
kind.  Every  morning,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
sales  by  auction  were  held,  in  the  public  place  at  Goa, 
of  every  kind  of  commodity,  at  which  every  gentleman 
was  present.  Slaves,  male  and  female,  were  sold  in  like 
manner,  and  employed  in  every  household. 

Many  Hindus  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
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many  were  admitted  into  the  priesthood.  Children  were 
born  of  mixed  parentage,  of  Portuguese  fathers  and 
Asiatic  mothers.  Generations  sprung  up  of  so-called 
Portuguese  who  were  Asiatic  in  many  of  their  thoughts 
and  ways.  They  shut  up  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
inner  apartments  and  secluded  gardens,  with  no  society 
but  their  female  slaves. 

Every  Viceroy  returned  to  Europe  after  three  years’ 
term  of  office ; but  some  of  the  Portuguese  gentlemen 
married  and  settled  in  Goa,  and  made  it  their  home. 
They  lived  in  great  state  and  bravery,  delighting  in 
chariots  and  horses,  silk  clothes  and  rich  jewels.  They 
were  extremely  religious,  and  endowed  many  churches 
and  monasteries,  as  well  as  schools  and  colleges,  and  set 
up  an  Inquisition  for  the  punishment  of  heretics.  They 
sent  out  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  priests  in  Goa  were  as  numerous 
as  the  soldiers.  No  Hindu  worship  was  allowed  in  Goa, 
and  no  Mohammedan  was  permitted  to  say  his  prayers 
in  the  streets  or  highways. 

§ 4.  The  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of  Europe,  and  had 
been  so  for  many  generations.  They  traded  at  every 
port  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  Every  year 
they  went  to  Lisbon  to  buy  the  goods  that  came  from 
India,  and  to  sell  them  to  other  European  nations.  But 
in  1580  they  were  shut  out  from  Portugal  because  they 
were  Protestants,  and  had  revolted  from  Spain.  Accord- 
ingly they  opened  out  a direct  trade  with  the  Indian  seas, 
and  appeared  as  rivals  of  the  Portuguese.  They  were 
good  soldiers  and  shrewd  men  of  business,  and  eventually 
they  supplanted  the  Portuguese.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  they  established  a factory  at 
Surat  and  built  a town  and  fortress  at  Pulicat,  on  the 
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coast  of  Coromandel,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  north  1580-1646. 
of  the  sandy  marsh  on  which  Madras  and  Fort  St. 

George  were  afterwards  founded.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  they  had  captured  nearly  every  Portuguese  settle- 
ment in  India  excepting  Goa. 


§ 5.  The  British  soon  followed  the  Dutch,  and  began  to  British 
trade  with  India.  The  East  India  Company  was  formed  East  India 
in  1599-1600,  and  in  1612  established  a factory  at  Surat.  1599-1639! 
In  1615-18  Sir  Thomas  Roe  accompanied  the  court  and 
camp  of  Jehangir,  and  obtained  certain  privileges  from 
the  Great  Moghul.  In  1639  the  British  built  a fortress 
and  town  at  Madras,  in  Hindu  territory,  far  away  from 
Moghul  suzerainty.  This  land  they  bought  of  a Hindu 
prince,  a descendant  of  the  old  Rais  of  Vijayanagar, 
who  was  known  as  the  Maharaja  of  Chandragheri. 

Ever  since  1565,  an  interval  of  more  than  seventy  Hindu 
years,  the  provinces  of  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  despotisms, 
had  been  converted  into  little  kingdoms  under  the  rule 
of  Naiks  or  Rajas.  These  petty  princes  were  frequently 
at  war  with  each  other.  On  the  Malabar  coast  they  were 
often  quarrelling  with  the  Portuguese.  On  the  Mysore 
table-land  they  were  the  terror  of  their  neighbours.  In 
the  Carnatic  plain  on  the  Coromandel  side  the  Maharaja 
of  Chandragheri,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Madras,  was  at  war  with  the  Naiks  of  Vellore  and 
Tanjore,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  submission. 

The  whole  country  was  intensely  Brahmanical.  Living 
widows  were  burned  or  buried  alive  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  and  devotees  tortured  themselves  on  hooks  or 
threw  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  idol  cars.  In 
1646  the  Maharaja  of  Chandragheri  was  threatened  by 
the  Sultan  of  Golkonda,  and  fled  away  to  the  westward. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  Carnatic  plain  was 
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more  or  less  conquered  by  Aurangzeb  and  formed  into 
an  appanage  of  the  Moghul  Deccan. 

The  British  were  a political  people,  tenacious  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  law-abiding  and  law-loving,  but 
stern  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  Their  freedom  was  the 
result  of  centuries  of  political  training — “ slowly  broaden- 
ing down  from  precedent  to  precedent.”  They  secured 
the  Great  Charter  from  King  John  as  far  back  as  1215, 
when  the  Mohammedan  Sultans  were  conquering  Northern 
India  and  building  the  Kutab  Minar  to  commemorate 
their  triumph.  A hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  a House 
of  Commons  grew  into  existence,  but  was  disenfranchised 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
began  to  revive.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
East  India  Company  was  founding  settlements  in  India, 
the  British  Isles  were  undergoing  further  political  changes, 
which  have  gone  on  abreast  with  social  progress  down  to 
our  own  time. 

§ 6.  Surat,  where  the  British  had  a factory,  was  the 
main  port  of  the  Moghul  empire.  Pilgrims  to  Mecca 
sailed  from  Surat  and  returned  to  Surat.  Trade  with 
Europe  as  well  as  with  the  Eastern  seas  was  carried  on 
at  Surat.  Goods  from  Europe  were  landed  at  the  bar  of 
the  river  Tapti,  and  brought  to  Surat  in  boats.  Goods 
were  brought  from  Delhi  and  Agra  by  waggons  and 
shipped  on  board  the  European  merchantmen  that  were 
anchored  at  the  bar. 

Surat  was  situated  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Moghul  empire,  and  the  castle  of  Surat  was  a frontier  for- 
tress. In  1664,  however,  the  town  of  Surat  was  plundered 
by  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  British  factory  was  protected  by 
sailors  and  cannon  brought  from  the  shipping.  , Indeed, 
the  factory  at  Surat  and  all  other  factories  of  the 
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East  India  Company  were  little  commonwealths—  1646-1664. 
self-contained,  governed  by  the  same  order  and  law 
as  any  trading  firm,  parish,  or  borough,  in  the  British 
Isles. 

The  British  factory  was  a square  building  opening  British 
through  a gateway  into  a square  court-yard.  The  civil  factory- 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  lived  within  the 
building,  took  their  meals  together,  and  had  their  several 
employments  during  business  hours  in  warehouses  and 
offices.  They  were  ranked  in  four  grades — apprentices, 
writers,  factors  and  merchants.  They  were  controlled 
by  a President  and  four  members  of  Council,  chosen 
from  the  senior  merchants.  This  factory  was  the  germ 
of  the  British  empire  in  India.  To  this  day  Madras  and 
Bombay  are  ruled  by  Governors  in  Council,  and  British 
India  by  a Viceroy  in  Council,  all  grown  out  of  the 
President  in  Council  who  managed  the  current  business 
in  the  Surat  factory  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Dutch  and  French  had  similar  factories  at  Surat.  Safety  of 
One  and  all  were  worried  at  times  by  the  Moghul  Enr°peans. 
authorities,  but  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Hindu 
inhabitants.  All  the  year  round,  except  during  the  rains, 
they  stored  their  goods  day  and  night  in  the  open  space 
near  the  fortress,  which  was  known  as  “ Castle  Green/’ 
until  they  would  be  shipped  for  Europe,  and  the  bales 
were  as  safe  there  as  in  the  warehouses  or  the  factories. 

The  Banyans,  or  Hindu  traders  and  brokers,  supplied  Banyans  at 
all  commodities  required  by  Europeans,  charging  a com-  Surat* 
mission  on  every  purchase.  They  were  the  most  noted 
people  in  Surat  next  to  the  Moghuls.  They  thronged  the 
narrow  streets  at  evening,  especially  those  near  the  bazaar, 
and  offered  silks,  stuffs  and  other  goods  for  sale.  They 
made  all  payments  at  night,  avoided  all  show  in  houses 
and  furniture,  and  were  only  extravagant  in  jewels  and 
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ornaments  for  their  wives.  Some  who  were  worth  lakhs 
of  rupees  would  fly  to  earn  a sixpence.  They  were  a 
peaceful  and  patient  people  with  a great  horror  of  blood- 
shed. They  respected  Brahmans  and  cows,  and  abstained 
from  all  wine  and  animal  food.  If  Europeans  quarrelled 
without  fighting  it  was  called  a Banyan  fight ; and  if  they 
abstained  from  animal  food  for  twenty-four  hours  it  was 
called  a Banyan  day. 

§ 7.  At  Madras  there  was  a British  fortress  and  a 
Hindu  city.  The  fortress  enclosed  the  factory,  the 
Governor’s  house,  and  little  streets  of  British  houses,  the 
whole  being  environed  by  walls  and  bastions  mounted 
with  cannon  and  surmounted  by  the  British  flag.  It  was 
known  as  Fort  St.  George.  It  faced  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  was  seated  on  an  island,  being  environed  on  the 
land  side  by  the  river  Koum. 

The  Hindu  city  grew  up  on  the  north  side  under  the 
shadow  and  protection  of  the  fortress.  The  population 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  estimated  at 
300,000,  but  was  probably  half  that  number.  It  was 
mostly  Hindu,  for  until  Aurangzeb  invaded  the  Deccan 
there  were  not  forty  Mohammedan  residents  in  Madras. 
The  Hindus  worshipped  in  their  own  pagoda,  kept  their 
own  festivals,  and  followed  their  own  usages  without  any 
interference  from  the  British,  provided  they  did  not 
break  the  peace.  The  city  was  called  Madras  by  the 
British,  but  was  known  to  the  Hindus  as  Chinna- 
patanam. 

The  whole  territory,  including  fortress,  town,  and  out- 
lying villages  and  gardens,  was  six  miles  along  the  shore 
and  one  mile  inland.  It  was  surrounded  by  a hedge  or 
boundage  of  prickly  pear,  and  within  these  limits  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  supreme.  The  Sultan 
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of  Golkonda  had  stipulated  for  a yearly  rent  of  1,200  pa- 
godas, or  something  like  ^500,  as  a moiety  of  the  town  i646'i74°- 
customs.  The  British  paid  the  same  rent  afterwards 
to  the  Great  Moghul,  or  rather  to  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic,  who  ruled  the  country  in  his  name. 

Within  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  George  the  Governor  in 
Council  administered  justice  in  accordance  with  British  British 
laws.  Within  the  city  of  Madras  British  magistrates  rule* 
administered  justice  in  accordance  with  Hindu  laws  and 
usages,  tempered  by  British  equity.  Petitions  were 
considered  by  the  Governors  in  Council,  and  so  were  all 
capital  sentences.  Police  duties  were  entrusted  to  a 
Hindu  official,  known  as  the  Pedda  Naik  or  “ elder 
chief,”  who  kept  a staff  of  police  peons,  and  was  bound 
to  make  good  all  stolen  articles  that  were  not  re- 
covered. Sometimes  there  were  fights  between  castes 
and  riots  from  other  causes,  but  a few  British  soldiers 
from  Fort  St.  George  were  always  able  to  restore 
order. 

§ 8.  The  Carnatic  province  included  the  plain  be-  Nawabs 
tween  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  C^n^c 
the  north  was  the  river  Kistna  and  the  Nizam’s  terri- 
tory ; on  the  south  were  the  rivers  Kolerun  and 
Kauveri,  and  the  Hindu  territories  of  Trichinopoly  and 
Tanjore.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  was  at  the  ancient 
city  of  Arcot,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Madras.  Arcot  was  the  capital  of  the  Coromandel 
country  in  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic  reigned  at  Arcot  in  great  state  like  a Roman 
pro-consul,  but  he  had  no  control  over  the  public  money. 

The  revenues  were  collected  by  an  accountant-general 
known  as  the  Dewan,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Padishah,  and  was  responsible  only  to  the  Padishah. 
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He  paid  all  salaries  and  expenses  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
set  aside  the  surplus  as  the  Padishah’s  share. 

This  was  the  custom  in  every  province  of  the  Moghul 
empire.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Deccan  where  the 
Viceroy  was  known  under  the  superior  title  of  Nizam-ul- 
mulk,  or  “ Regulator  of  the  State.”  But  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan  was  the  immediate  superior  of  the  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic.  He  appointed  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  took  over  the  Padishah’s  share  of  the  revenue  from 
the  Dewan. 

When  the  Moghul  empire  was  breaking  up,  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Delhi,  and  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Nizam. 
A Nawab  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  without 
any  reference  to  the  Nizam.  Worst  of  all,  the  new 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  appointed  a Dewan  of  his  own, 
named  Chunder  Sahib,  gave  him  a daughter  in  marriage, 
and  kept  the  revenues  in  his  own  hands. 

The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  was  exasperated,  but  too 
much  occupied  with  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Mahrattas  to 
resent  his  wrongs.  The  new  Nawab  was  killed  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  again  a son  was  proclaimed  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  it  was  this  prince  who  bribed  the 
Mahrattas  to  go  away,  as  already  told  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  ; and  as  he  had  some  spite  against  the  Dewan, 
he  induced  the  Mahrattas  to  take  Chunder  Sahib  with 
them.  Accordingly  the  Dewan  was  carried  off  to  Satara, 
and  shut  up  in  the  Mahratta  fortress  for  some  years ; but 
his  wife  and  treasures  were  lodged  at  Pondicherry,  and 
he  will  re-appear  in  the  after  history. 

The  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  was  now  between  two  fires. 
He  was  dunned  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  on  one  side 
for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  by  the  Mahrattas  of  Satara  on 
the  other  for  payment  of  chauth.  He  exacted  contri- 
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butions  from  his  grandees,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  1600-1632, 
by  a refractory  kinsman  His  son,  a mere  boy,  was  pro- 
claimed Nawab,  but  the  Nizam  interfered  and  appointed 
a guardian.  In  1744  the  guardian  murdered  the  boy 
and  became  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  At  this  crisis  the 
British  and  French  were  preparing  for  war ; but  before 
telling  the  story  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  Bengal 
and  Bombay. 

§ 9.  Bengal  was  the  land  of  promise  ; the  land  Bengal : 
overflowing  with  cottons,  muslins,  indigo,  and  sugar ; the  attr^jons 
land  where  twenty  chickens  could  be  bought  for  a rupee ; 
where  geese,  ducks,  mutton,  fish,  and  pork  could  be 
bought  for  a mere  song.  The  climate  was  bad,  especially 
for  those  Europeans  who  indulged  in  punch  and  a loose 
way  of  living ; but  it  was  a proverb  amongst  Europeans 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Bengal  had  a hundred 
gates  open  to  all  comers,  and  not  one  by  which  they 
could  go  away. 

The  illustrious  Akbar  permitted  the  Portuguese  to  Portuguese 
establish  a factory  at  Hooghly,  about  twenty-five  miles 
up  the  river  above  the  site  of  the  more  modern  town  of 
Calcutta.  At  Hooghly  they  built  a Catholic  church, 
which  is  standing  to  this  day ; and  whilst  Akbar  was  at 
war  with  his  rebellious  son  Jehangfr,  they  built  fortifica- 
tions and  landed  cannon.  Jehangfr  was  inclined  towards 
Europeans,  and  left  them  alone.  When  Shah  Jehan  was 
rebelling  against  his  father  he  asked  the  Portuguese  to 
help  him,  but  they  refused.  When  he  was  established  on 
the  throne  at  Agra,  he  ordered  the  fortress  of  Hooghly 
to  be  destroyed.  The  story  is  a very  sad  one.  In  1632, 

Hooghly  was  environed  on  the  land  side  by  a Moghul 
army,  and  starved  into  surrender.  The  Portuguese 
ladies  and  children  were  placed  on  board  the  ships 
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and  sent  down  the  river ; but  the  river  was  low  and  the 
ships  ran  aground,  and  were  captured.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Agra.  Some 
became  Mohammedans,  others  were  executed  as  martyrs, 
whilst  hundreds  of  Portuguese  boys  and  girls  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  slaves  in  the  households  of  Shah 
Jehan  and  his  grandees. 

Some  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
dress  of  a Moghul  princess  caught  fire,  and  a British 
doctor  was  called  in  from  Surat.  The  lady  was  no  other 
than  the  Begum  Sahib,  the  favourite  daughter  of  Shah 
Jehan.  A certain  Dr.  Boughton  attended  on  the  princess 
and  cured  her,  and  was  told  to  ask  for  any  reward  he 
pleased.  The  doctor  modestly  asked  that  the  East  India 
Company  might  be  permitted  to  trade  in  Bengal.  The 
boon  was  granted  in  1640.  A British  factory  was  estab- 
lished at  Hooghly,  and  the  merchants  were  left  to  do  as 
they  pleased  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  building 
fortifications  or  landing  any  cannon. 

When  Aurangzeb  came  to  the  throne  the  outlook  was 
not  so  pleasant.  He  demanded  payment  of  the  Jezya, 
or  tax  on  unbelievers,  whilst  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  exacted 
customs  and  fines.  At  last  the  British  factors  at  Hooghly 
embarked  on  board  their  ships  with  all  their  goods  and 
records,  and  sailed  away  to  Madras.  A British  fleet 
was  afterwards  sent  up  the  river  Hooghly  to  avenge 
the  insult,  and  the  Moghuls  were  in  great  terror. 
Moghul  ships  were  captured,  Balasore  was  bombarded, 
and  Chittagong  was  threatened.  Eventually  the  dispute 
wTas  settled.  The  British  returned  to  Bengal,  and  were 
permitted  to  buy  three  villages — Sutanati,  Govindpore, 
and  Kali-ghat — which  proved  to  be  the  germs  of  the 
modern  city  of  Calcutta. 
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§ io.  Bombay  was  an  island,  cut  off  by  the  sea  from 
the  main  land.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a 
Portuguese  settlement,  and  was  dotted  north  and  south 
by  other  settlements  of  the  same  type,  each  having 
a Catholic  church,  a fortress,  orchards,  priests,  and 
soldiers.  The  harbour  at  Bombay  was  magnificent,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world ; most  convenient  for  trade 
with  Persia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Chinese  waters.  But  Bom- 
bay was  cut  oft  from  all  trade  with  Hindustan  or  the 
Deccan  by  the  impracticable  Mahrattas,  with  whom  trea- 
ties and  agreements  were  little  more  than  waste  paper. 

The  king  of  Portugal  gave  the  Island  of  Bombay  to 
Charles  II.,  in  1661-2,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta 
Catherine ; and  in  1668  the  island  was  made  over  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  a yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds. 
The  Portuguese  at  Bombay  strongly  objected  to  British 
occupation,  but  were  comforted  by  being  guaranteed  in 
the  possession  of  their  private  estates  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion. 

Bombay  island  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  eight 
broad.  The  British  settlement,  however,  was  only  a 
mile  long,  and  is  described  by  old  travellers  as  most 
unhealthy  for  Englishmen.  The  air  and  water  were 
detestable,  and  no  Englishman  expected  to  live  there 
more  than  three  years.  Breaches  were  made  by  the 
sea,  and  40,000  acres  of  good  land  in  the  island  were 
covered  with  water.  Cocoa  nuts,  however,  flourished 
everywhere  outside  the  houses.  The  sea  abounded  in 
fish.  The  toads  grew  as  big  as  young  ducks,  and  spiders 
as  large  as  a man’s  thumb.  Provisions  were  very  poor 
and  mostly  procured  from  the  main  land. 

Bombay  was  without  a history  for  a whole  century.  It 
was  cut  off  from  the  Konkan,  but  was  worried  by  the 
Mahrattas.  If  it  sought  to  be  friendly  with  the  Mahrattas, 
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it  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Moghul.  If  it  per- 
mitted Moghul  ships  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Mahrattas.  Once  it  was  assailed  by 
the  Abyssinian  fleet  of  the  Sidhi,  which  was  maintained 
by  Aurangzeb.  Eventually  the  Mahrattas  conquered  the 
neighbouring  Portuguese  settlements,  including  Salsette 
and  Bassein,  and  became  a frequent  annoyance  to  the 
British,  but  they  never  captured  Bombay. 

§ 11.  In  the  present  day  the  three  capitals  of  British 
India  are  triumphs  of  civilisation.  Madras  was  built  on  a 
sandy  beach ; Calcutta  on  a mud  bank ; Bombay  on  a 
pestiferous  island.  Yet  these  three  sites,  objectionable 
as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  best 
that  could  have  been  chosen  as  capitals  of  an  empire  that 
was  founded  on  the  sea. 

During  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Aurangzeb,  the  British  carried  on  their  trade,  and  troubled 
themselves  very  little  with  the  world  of  India  outside 
their  towns  and  factories.  They  paid  a yearly  rent  for 
Calcutta  to  the  Nawab  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  They  paid 
another  yearly  rent  for  Madras  to  the  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  known  as  the 
Nizam,  was  too  great  a man  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  European  traders  ; and  the  Mahrattas  were  too  much 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  chauth  to  trouble  themselves 
about  the  British  at  Bombay.  Thus,  as  far  as  Europeans 
were  concerned,  India  was  in  a state  of  calm. 

§ 12.  The  French  in  India  were  traders  like  the 
British.  They  had  a fortress  and  city  at  Pondicherry, 
about  a hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras,  and  a 
fortress  and  town  at  Chandernagore,  about  twenty  miles 
above  Calcutta.  Consequently  there  was  always  a 
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jealousy  between  Pondicherry  and  Madras,  and  between  1744-1748. 

Chandernagore  and  Calcutta.  When  the  two  nations 

were  at  war  in  Europe  this  jealousy  rose  to  fever  heat ; 

but  there  was  no  fighting  on  land.  In  the  Carnatic  as 

well  as  in  Bengal  the  Nawab  had  declared  that  he  would 

have  no  fighting  between  European  nations  within  the 

territories  of  the  Great  Moghul. 

In  1744  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Between 
France.  In  1745  a British  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  England 
of  Coromandel  and  threatened  to  bombard  Pondicherry.  France, 
M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  sent  presents  I744-48- 
to  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  and  implored  protection. 

The  Nawab  could  not  prevent  the  British  fleet  from 
firing  on  Pondicherry,  but  he  threatened  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Madras  unless  the  fleet  sailed  away. 
Accordingly  the  British  admiral  was  induced  to  retire. 

In  1746  a French  fleet  threatened  Madras,  and  the  Madras 
Governor  of  Madras  requested  the  Nawab  to  interfere  but  captured, 
did  not  send  him  any  presents.  The  Nawab  took  offence 
and  did  nothing.  Madras  was  bombarded  by  the  French 
and  surrendered ; and  the  British  were  taken  to 
Pondicherry  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  was  exceedingly  angry.  Dupleix. 
Dupleix  tried  to  pacify  him  by  promising  to  place  Madras 
at  his  disposal,  but  meanwhile  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions and  garrisoned  the  place  with  French  soldiers. 

The  Nawab  saw  that  he  was  duped,  and  sent  an  army 
of  10,000  men  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  settlement. 

To  his  utter  surprise  the  army  was  routed  by  a few 
hundred  Frenchmen ; consequently  he  could  do  nothing 
but  leave  the  French  in  possession.  In  1748,  France 
and  England  came  to  terms  in  Europe,  and  Dupleix 
was  obliged  to  restore  Madras  to  the  British. 
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§ 13.  Dupleix  was  a man  of  genius  and  ambition,  and 
he  dreamed  of  founding  a French  empire  in  India.  The 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan  died  in  1748,  and  both  the  Deccan 
and  the  Carnatic  were  in  a ferment.  The  sons  and  other 
kinsmen  of  the  Nizam  fought  one  another  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad.  The  Nawab  of  the 
Carnatic  lost  his  patron,  and  was  threatened  by  the 
adherents  of  his  predecessor.  Dupleix  induced  the  Mah- 
rattas  to  release  Chunder  Sahib  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Satara;  and  war  broke  out  in  which  the  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  was  killed,  and  Chunder  Sahib,  supported 
by  Dupleix  and  the  French,  was  proclaimed  Nawab  at 
Arcot,  not  seventy  miles  from  Madras  and  Fort  St. 
George.  By  this  movement  Dupleix  became  the  real 
head  of  Carnatic  affairs,  and  was  bent  on  making  the 
new  Nawab  a cat’s-paw  for  driving  the  British  out  of 
Southern  India. 

Dupleix,  however,  was  not  content  with  being  master 
of  the  Carnatic.  He  interfered  in  the  war  for  the  succes- 
sion in  the  Deccan ; helped  one  candidate  after  another, 
as  each  one  was  killed  in  the  melee ; and  finally  placed  a 
Nizam  on  the  throne  at  Hyderabad,  supported  by  a 
French  army  under  the  command  of  the  once  celebrated 
Bussy.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  a large  terri- 
tory on  the  eastern  coast,  known  as  the  Northern  Circars, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  army. 

The  British  at  Madras  were  bewildered  at  the  audacity 
and  success  of  the  brilliant  Frenchman.  They  had  taken 
the  part  of  a son  of  the  last  Nawab,  named  Mohammed 
Ali ; but  Mohammed  Ali  was  driven  out  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town  of  Trichinopoly,  on  the 
southern  border,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
French  and  their  protege  from  Satara. 

Ruin  stared  the  British  in  the  face.  There  was 
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peace  in  Europe  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  i75I*I754- 
Dupleix  would  scarcely  dare  to  violate  the  peace  and 
plunge  the  two  nations  into  a European  war  on  account  of 
a quarrel  in  India.  But  Europe  in  those  days  was  a long 
way  off,  and  Dupleix  might  make  a cat’s-paw  of  the  Nawab 
for  the  destruction  of  British  settlements  in  the  Carnatic 
without  incurring  any  personal  responsibility. 

In  this  extremity  the  British  were  saved  by  Robert 
Clive.  This  daring  young  hero  had  been  a writer  in 
Madras,  but  volunteered  for  service  in  the  field,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  a captain.  He  electrified  India  by  the 
capture  of  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  with  a small 
force  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys.  For  fifty  days  Clive 
held  Arcot  against  tremendous  odds.  The  besieging 
force  at  Trichinopoly  was  weakened  in  order  to  send 
large  reinforcements  to  recover  Arcot.  But  every  effort 
was  vain.  Clive’s  capture  and  defence  of  Arcot  were  the 
wonder  of  the  time.  When  the  news  reached  London, 

William  Pitt,  the  great  war  minister  of  England,  declared 
in  Parliament  that  Captain  Clive  was  a “ heaven-born 
general.” 

The  capture  of  Arcot  was  a heavy  blow  for  Dupleix. 

For  a while  he  was  checkmated.  The  French  and  their 
Nawab  failed  to  capture  Trichinopoly.  Eventually, 
Mohammed  Ali  was  proclaimed  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  the  British  triumphed  beyond  all  expectation  over 
their  French  rivals. 

Both  sides  were  weary  of  the  war,  but  Dupleix  would  Sad  end 
not  conclude  a peace.  His  protege,  Chunder  Sahib,  was  of  Lupleix, 
dead,  but  he  himself  had  procured  from  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  the  appointment  of  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  he  would  not  come  to  terms  unless  the  British 
recognised  him  as  Nawab.  The  French  government 
refused  to  support  Dupleix.  They  sent  a commissary 
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to  Pondicherry  with  orders  to  conclude  a peace.  Dupleix 
was  removed  from  the  government  of  Pondicherry,  and 
returned  to  France  a ruined  man. 

§ 14.  Two  years  later  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
once  more  on  the  eve  of  a struggle,  known  in  history  as 
the  “ Seven  Years'  War."  Every  day  the  British  in  India 
were  expecting  to  hear  that  war  had  been  declared  in 
Europe.  Captain  Clive  was  now  a colonel,  waiting  at 
Madras  for  the  news  that  would  authorise  his  fighting  the 
French.  At  this  critical  moment  terrible  tidings  arrived 
from  Calcutta.  In  June,  1756,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa  had  invaded  the  British  settlement 
with  an  army  of  60,000  Asiatics,  captured  Fort  William, 
plundered  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  confiscated  all  the 
Company's  goods  and  cash.  Worst  of  all,  a hundred  and 
forty-six  British  prisoners  had  been  thrust  into  a barrack 
cell,  known  as  the  Black  Hole,  and  had  died  during  the 
night  of  heat  and  suffocation,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-three  who  were  let  out  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BENGAL  PROVINCES  : MOGHUL  AND  BRITISH. 

1748—1772. 

§ I.  Bengal  history  : Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Portuguese.  § 2.  Akbar: 
conquest  of  Bengal,  1580  : land  revenue  system.  § 3.  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Orissa.  §4.  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  1700-1725; 
revenue  changes.  §5.  Plots  and  Wars  for  the  succession, 
1725-56.  §6.  Nawab  Suraj-ud-daula  : Calcutta  and  Plassy, 

1 756 -57.  §7.  Mahratta  history,  1707-57.  § 8.  Afghan  history  ; 
rise  of  the  Abdali  empire,  1747-57.  §9.  Clive’s  first  admin- 
istration, 1757-60.  § 10.  Wars  against  France  in  India ; 

Count  de  Lally.  § ii-  Revolutions  in  India  : changing  Nawabs 
in  Bengal.  § 12.  Lord  Clive’s  second  administration,  1765-67  : 
policy  of  non-intervention  and  isolation. 

§ 1.  Bengal  was  a paradise  for  European  traders,  but 
it  was  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Greeks 
never  went  there.  The  Romans  may  have  gone,  but  they 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  Strabo,  the  “ father  of  geo- 
graphy,” just  as  Herodotus  was  the  “ father  of  history,” 
complains  that  very  few  merchants  from  Egypt  ever 
reached  the  Ganges,  and  that  those  who  did  were  too 
ignorant  to  describe  the  country  or  the  people. 

The  Hindus  have  legends  of  the  old  kings  of  Bengal 
more  mythical  than  those  of  ancient  Britain.  In  the 
tenth  century  a Raja  Adisura  Sena,  of  the  physician  caste, 
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1200-1538.  is  said  to  have  invited  five  Brahmans  from  Kanoug  to 
settle  in  Bengal.  The  five  Brahmans  came,  each  attended 
by  a Kayastha  or  scribe.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  Brahmans  and  Kayasthas  of  Bengal. 
Ballala  Sena,  the  successor  of  Adisura,  settled  their  pre- 
cedence; his  mother  was  the  wife  of  Adisura,  but  his 
father  was  the  river  Bramaputra  incarnate  in  a Brahman. 

Three  centuries  later  the  dynasty  of  Hindu  Rajas  was 
supplanted  by  Turkish  or  Afghan  Sultans.  Mohammedan 
writers  describe  the  conquest  of  Bengal  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  an  Afghan  adventurer,  with  a small  party  of 
horsemen,  and  also  tell  something  of  the  lives  and  exploits 
of  Mohammedan  Sultans,  but  they  have  nothing  to  say 
of  the  Bengali  people  or  their  history. 

In  the  early  days  of  Portuguese  settlers  at  Goa,  they 
guese  mis-  sent  a miSsion  to  Chittagong  to  open  up  a trade  with 
j^S.  Bengal.  They  found  Arabs,  Afghans,  and  Abyssinians 
fighting  for  the  crown.  A Sultan  of  to-day  might  be 
murdered  by  a rival  on  the  morrow,  and  if  the  rival  kept 
the  throne  at  Gour  for  three  days  the  people  accepted 
him  as  their  sovereign.  The  reigning  Sultan  treated  the 
Portuguese  as  spies,  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Chittagong,  but  was  killed  and  expelled  by  Shere  Khan, 
the  Afghan.  At  that  moment  Humayun  invaded  Behar 
with  a Moghul  army,  and  was  defeated  and  compelled 
to  fly  to  Persia ; and  the  Portuguese  escaped  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoil,  and  found  their  way  to  Goa.  The  voyage 
to  Chittagong,  however,  had  opened  their  eyes,  and  they 
soon  began  to  undertake  trading  voyages  to  Bengal,  but 
sixty  years  passed  away  before  they  built  the  town  and 
fort  at  Hooghly. 

Hindu  The  Hindus  of  Bengal  are  polite  and  intelligent,  but 
people  of  lack  energy  and  endurance  of  the  military  races  of 
India.  Their  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  during  many 
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months  of  the  year  is  as  enervating  as  a vapour  bath,  1580-1700. 
The  ryots  in  villages  are  more  robust  and  hardy  than 
the  denizens  of  towns,  but  their  sons  are  inclined  to 
sedentary  pursuits  rather  than  to  active  service  involv- 
ing fatigue  or  exposure.  In  times  gone  by  they  preferred 
the  loom  to  field  labour,  and  they  still  prefer  the  desk  to 
the  workshop  or  manufactory.  They  have  always  been 
skilled  in  book-keeping  and  accounts,  and  Robert  Orme, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  asserts 
that  they  could  cast  up  sums  quicker  than  European 
arithmeticians,  and  that  petty  Bengal  traders  kept  their 
accounts  as  minutely  and  voluminously  as  the  merchants 
in  European  capitals. 


§ 2.  The  Moghuls  conquered  Bengal  about  1580,  but 
it  was  a long  time  before  they  took  kindly  to  the  country. 
They  disliked  the  climate,  pronounced  it  unhealthy,  and 
were  reluctant  to  settle  in  the  province.  RajaTodar  Mai, 
who  measured  the  lands  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab,  and  fixed  the  land  revenue  in  the  reign 
of  the  illustrious  Akbar,  never  went  further  eastward  than 
Behar,  and  never  did  anything  in  Bengal. 

The  result  was  that  Bengal  was  turned  into  jaghirs  and 
assigned  to  different  officials  or  grandees,  who  never  went 
to  Bengal.  The  jaghirs  were  left  to  the  management  of 
Hindus,  who  collected  rents  from  ryots,  and  accounted 
for  them  to  the  Dewan,  who  in  his  turn  remitted  the 
surplus  to  Delhi  after  paying  all  local  expenditure. 
During  the  best  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
revenue  collections  of  Bengal  were  satisfactory,  but 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Hindus  by  Aurangzeb, 
and  the  consequent  rebellions  of  powerful  Rajas,  there 
were  complaints  on  all  sides.  Dewans  declared  that  the 
collections  were  not  enough  to  cover  the  local  expend!- 
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1700-1725.  ture.  The  grandees  at  Delhi  got  little  or  no  money  from 
their  jaghirs.  But  at  all  times  wealthy  Hindus  in  Bengal 
were  sure  to  be  squeezed  by  the  Moghul  Viceroy  of  their 
accumulations,  to  meet  the  cost  of  his  pleasures  or  to 
defray  his  military  preparations  for  the  fratricidal  war 
which  broke  out  towards  the  close  of  every  reign. 

Three  § 3.  Bengal  is  a name  which  has  been  loosely  applied 

Bengal  t0  three  provinces — Bengal  proper,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
provinces.  r 0 r x 7 

In  the  seventeenth  century  each  of  these  provinces  had  its 

own  Nawab  and  Dewan,  whilst  a prince  of  imperial  blood 
reigned  as  Viceroy  over  all  three.  Bengal  included  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  and  the  ancient 
capital  of  Gour,  near  the  elbow  of  the  Ganges,  was  re- 
moved eastward  to  Dacca,  beyond  the  Brahmaputra 
river.  Behar,  to  the  westward,  had  its  capital  at  Patna ; 
and  Orissa,  to  the  southward,  had  its  capital  at  Cuttack, 
forty  miles  north  of  Juggernath.  Bengal  was  famous  for 
rice,  cotton  goods,  and  sugar ; Behar  for  indigo  and  salt- 
petre ; and  Orissa  for  its  hills,  jungles,  and  temple  of 
Juggernath. 

§ 4.  The  imperial  princes  who  ruled  Bengal  as  Vice- 
roys have  passed  into  oblivion.  Their  capital  was  at  Raj- 
mahal,  between  Bengal  and  Behar : their  court  has  been 
described  as  a paradise  of  wine  and  fair  women,  but  is  now 
a railway  station.  The  ruler  who  really  played  a part  in 
history  is  the  forgotten  Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  who  founded 
the  last  capital  of  Bengal  at  Murshedabad,  with  its  silk 
market  at  Cossimbazar,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Calcutta.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a con- 
verted Brahman,  and  he  turned  out  a zealous  Mohamme- 
dan. At  first  he  acted  merely  as  deputy  to  a Prince  Viceroy 
who  lived  at  Delhi,  but  he  sent  such  large  amounts  to 
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Delhi  for  the  Prince  Viceroy,  as  well  as  for  the  Padishah  1700-1725. 
and  grandees,  that  he  rose  to  be  Nawab  with  full  powers. 

Murshed  Kuli  Khan  was  permitted  to  resume  all  jaghirs  Reforms 
and  convert  them  into  zemindaries,  and  he  placed  them  in  the  land 
charge  of  revenue  officials  known  as  zemindars.  Murshed 
Kuli  Khan  measured  the  lands,  valued  the  fields,  brought 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  fixed  the  rent  to  be  paid 
by  each  ryot,  and  the  revenue  to  be  paid  by  each  zemin- 
dar. How  far  he  completed  this  work  is  unknown,  but 
he  sent  more  money  to  Delhi  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  amassed  large  treasures  at  Murshedabad.  The  zemin- 
dars were  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron.  Defaulters  were 
imprisoned  and  tortured,  and  were  often  kept  in  con- 
finement, or  allowed  only  a bare  subsistence,  whilst  the 
rents  were  collected  by  the  Nawab’s  own  servants. 
Sometimes  refractory  zemindars  were  compelled  by  fear 
of  death  to  turn  Mohammedans,  together  with  their 
wives  and  families. 

The  main  object  of  Murshed’s  life  was  to  amass  treasure  Founds  a 
and  to  keep  the  post  of  Nawab  Viceroy  hereditary  in  his 
family.  He  had  no  sons,  and  only  one  daughter,  and 
she  was  married  to  the  deputy  Nawab  of  Orissa.  But 
the  marriage  was  unfortunate.  The  husband  behaved  so 
badly  that  the  wife  returned  to  Murshedabad,  accom- 
panied by  a young  son.  Under  such  circumstances 
Murshed  naturally  hated  his  son-in-law,  and  doted  on 
his  grandson.  He  died  in  1725,  with  the  pleasant 
assurance  that  his  grandson  would  be  appointed  his 
successor  and  fill  his  post  as  Nawab  of  the  three 
provinces. 

§ 5.  Mohammedan  writers  tell  the  story  of  secret  Disap- 
intrigues  with  much  pathos.  The  boy  prince  was  sitting  godson 
in  a country  house  near  Murshedabad  waiting  for  the 
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arrival  of  his  credentials  from  Delhi.  Suddenly  there 
was  a great  commotion  in  the  city ; he  heard  the  roar 
of  cannon  firing  salutes,  and  the  roll  of  kettledrums 
proclaiming  a new  Nawab.  The  truth  flashed  on  his 
mind.  His  father  had  sent  presents  to  Delhi  on  his  own 
account,  procured  the  appointment  from  the  Vizier,  and 
entered  Murshedabad  in  triumph  as  Nawab  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa. 

The  new  Nawab  died  in  1739,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  without  difficulty.  Delhi  was  in  a turmoil  from 
the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  the  son  turned  out  to 
be  as  disreputable  a profligate  as  his  father.  He  insulted 
a young  bride  of  the  Seth  family,  the  once  famous 
Hindu  bankers  of  Murshedabad,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  plotted  against  him.  The  deputy  Nawab  of  Behar, 
All  Vardi  Khan,  was  invited  to  depose  the  Nawab  of 
Murshedabad  and  reign  in  his  room.  Ali  Vardi  Khan 
marched  an  army  from  Patna,  killed  the  Nawab  at  Mur- 
shedabad, and  seized  the  vacant  post  of  Nawab  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.  He  fought  desperately  against  the 
Mahrattas  between  1742  and  1750.  He  died  in  April, 
1756,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  grandson, 
Suraj-ud-daula. 

§ 6.  v Ali  Vardi  Khan  had  no  son  and  only  one  daughter. 
She  was  not  the  mother  of  Suraj-ud-daula,  but  an  aunt. 
She  was  a widow  and  very  rich ; and  she  was  bent  on 
ignoring  her  nephew,  adopting  an  infant  of  her  deceased 
husband’s  family,  proclaiming  him  Nawab  in  succession 
to  her  father,  and  ruling  the  three  provinces  as  regent 
mother. 

Suraj-ud-daula  had  reason  to  be  alarmed.  His  aunt 
bad  formed  a camp  of  10,000  men  outside  Murshedabad. 
One  of  her  adherents  had  escaped  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
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Nawab  was  told  that  the  British  were  harbouring  him. 
The  lady  did  not  fight  after  all,  but  submitted  to  her 
nephew.  A kinsman  however  broke  out  in  rebellion  in 
the  northern  country,  and  the  Nawab  was  preparing  to 
march  an  army  against  him,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
British  were  fortifying  their  factory  against  the  French. 

What  followed  was  horrible  enough,  but  not  so  wil- 
fully cruel  and  treacherous  as  some  have  described. 
The  new  Nawab  was  young,  timid,  and  suspicious; 
threatened  by  domestic  foes  eager  to  take  his  life  and 
throne.  He  was  told  that  the  British  at  Calcutta  had 
harboured  one  of  his  enemies  and  were  strengthening 
their  fortifications  against  the  French.  He  marched  an 
army  of  60,000  troops  into  Calcutta,  and  advanced 
against  Fort  William.  The  Asiatic  population  fled  to 
the  neighbouring  villages;  but  the  Europeans,  to  the 
number  of  200,  held  out  in  the  Fort  from  Wednesday, 
the  1 6th  of  June,  to  the  following  Sunday.  The  women 
and  children  were  placed  on  board  a ship  and  escaped 
down  the  river.  The  men  surrendered  and  were  pro- 
mised their  lives,  but  to  their  horror  were  thrust  into  the 
barrack  cell  not  twenty  feet  square,  with  the  awful  results 
already  told. 

In  December  a British  fleet  from  Madras  sailed  up  the 
river  Hooghly.  The  Nawab’s  troops  fled  from  Calcutta, 
and  in  January,  1757,  the  British  flag  once  more  waved 
over  Fort  William.  The  Nawab  was  alarmed  and  prom- 
ised to  compensate  the  British  for  their  losses.  He 
signed  a treaty,  but  would  not  execute  it.  He  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  French  which  were  intercepted  by  the  British. 
He  sent  an  army  to  Plassy,  between  Murshedabad  and 
Calcutta,  as  if  to  overawe  the  British.  In  May,  Colonel 
Clive  took  the  field  and  won  the  battle  of  Plassy,  and 
the  Nawab  fled  away  in  despair.  A Moghul  grandee, 
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named  Mir  Jafir,  was  then  enthroned  by  Colonel  Clive 
at  Murshedabad,  and  the  ex-Nawab  was  captured  and 
murdered  by  the  son  of  Mir  Jafir. 

§ 7.  The  capture  of  Calcutta  is  a mere  episode  in 
history ; an  accidental  catastrophe  brought  about  by 
trifling  causes,  but  leading  to  vast  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  The  leading  event 
in  the  history  of  Europe  was  the  coming  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  leading  event  in  the 
history  of  India  was  the  struggle  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  Afghans  for  the  spoil  of  Hindustan. 

Sahu,  the  grandson  of  Sivaji,  was  Raja  of  the  Konkan 
after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb.  His  minister  was  a 
Brahman  known  as  the  Peishwa,  and  this  post  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  so  that  there  was  a line  of 
Peishwas  as  well  as  a line  of  Rajas. 

Sahu  reigned  at  Satara  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  old  family  fortress  at  Poona.  All  real  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  successive  Peishwas,  and  Sahu  was  a 
puppet  like  the  Padishah.  He  died  in  1748,  and  the 
Peishwa,  Balaji  Rao,  imprisoned  the  heir  to  the  throne  in 
the  fortress  of  Satara,  and  moved  off  to  Poona  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Henceforth  the  Peishwa  was  the  sovereign 
in  everything  but  the  name ; but  every  new  Peishwa  went 
through  the  farce  of  going  to  Satara  to  be  invested  by  the 
imprisoned  Raja  with  the  post  of  minister. 

By  this  time  the  Mahratta  kingdom  in  the  Konkait  was 
growing  into  the  semblance  of  an  empire,  having  its 
metropolis  at  Poona.  Mahratta  generals  were  sent  to 
collect  chauth  in  remote  territories,  and  they  grew  into 
Viceroys  of  provinces,  sending  their  respective  collections 
to  the  Peishwa  at  Poona.  There  was  a Viceroy  of  Guzerat, 
known  as  the  Gaekwar ; two  Viceroys  of  Malwa,  known 
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as  Sindhia  and  Holkar ; and  a Viceroy  of  Berar,  known  as 
the  Bhonsla,  because  he  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  as 
Sivaji.  All  these  posts  were  hereditary,  and  conse- 
quently the  Mahratta  generals  became  princes.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  four  vassal  powers  of  Baroda, 
Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Nagpore. 

§ 8.  The  Afghans  had  undergone  strange  transforma- 
tions. In  the  thirteenth  century  they  had  been  masters 
of  Northern  India.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies they  had  been  masters  at  intervals  until  they  were 
ousted  by  Akbar.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Kabul 
was  a province  of  the  Moghul  empire,  and  Kandahar  was 
a province  of  Persia.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Afghans  of  Kandahar  and  Herat  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke.  In  1722  they  invaded  Persia  and  cap- 
tured Ispahan,  and  for  eight  years  they  were  masters 
of  Persia.  About  1730  they  were  driven  out  of  Persia 
by  Nadir  Shah,  and  were  afterwards  enlisted  in  his  army 
under  the  command  of  a warrior  of  genius  named  Ahmad 
Shah  Abdali. 

The  Afghan  Sultans  of  India  had  been  famous  builders 
in  their  day  ; and  their  towers,  arches,  and  gateways  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  old  Delhi.  But  they  left  a bad  name ; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a proverb  in  India  never  to  trust  an 
elephant,  a cobra,  or  an  Afghan. 

Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  in  1747,  and  his  Afghan 
general,  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  became  Sultan  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  founded  an  empire  as  vast  as  that  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni.  He  established  his  dominion  over  Khorassan 
on  the  west,  Beluchistan  and  Sind  on  the  south,  and 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  on  the  east. 

The  Moghul  empire,  which  had  received  its  death- 
blow from  Nadir  Shah,  was  now  in  its  last  agonies. 
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Mohammed  Shah  died  in  1748.  His  son  and  successor 
was  dethroned  by  the  Vizier  in  1754,  and  kept  in  prison 
with  his  eyesight  destroyed.  An  old  prince  was  then 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Vizier  under  the  name  of 
Alamgir. 

In  1757  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  appeared  at  Delhi  and 
advanced  down  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  plundering 
and  destroying  like  another  Mahmud.  If  he  had 
chosen  he  might  have  been  the  conqueror  of  India ; 
but  like  Timur  and  Nadir  Shah  he  was  contented  with 
the  spoil  of  Hindustan.  He  appointed  an  Afghan  as 
guardian  of  the  Padishah,  in  the  room  of  the  Moghul 
Vizier,  who  had  fled  from  Delhi,  and  he  then  returned 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Kandahar. 

When  Ahmad  Shah  left  Delhi,  the  Moghul  Vizier 
returned  from  exile  with  a host  of  Mahratta  mercenaries, 
drove  out  the  Afghan  guardian,  and  again  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  Padishah.  He  would  have  murdered  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Padishah,  known  as  the  Shahzada,  but 
the  young  prince  fled  into  Oudh,  and  found  a refuge  with 
the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  whose  sway  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the  North- 
West  Provinces. 

§ 9.  The  victory  of  Plassy  enhanced  the  fame  of  Colonel 
Clive  and  the  British,  but  the  results  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  treasury  at  Murshedabad  must  have 
been  nearly  exhausted  in  compensating  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  for  their  losses, 
and  in  satisfying  the  British  army  and  generals.  Mir 
Jafir  squandered  large  sums  on  jewels  and  dancing  girls, 
and  provoked  much  discontent  by  threatening  to  remove 
Hindu  revenue  officials  from  their  posts  and  appoint 
Mohammedans  in  their  room.  The  Mahrattas  appeared 
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Delhi 

intrigues. 


and  demanded  payment  of  arrears  of  chautk , and  would  i757^76°- 
have  collected  it  by  force  of  arms  but  for  their  fear  of 
Clive.  To  increase  the  imbroglio,  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 
sent  the  Shahzada  with  an  army  towards  Bengal  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Moghul. 

Colonel  Clive  patched  up  a peace  between  Mir  Jafir  Clive  saves 

and  the  Hindu  officials,  and  prevented  them  from  joining  Bengal, 

- J a i757_176°. 

the  Nawab  of  Oudh  and  the  Shahzada.  He  saved  their 

lives  by  pledging  himself  for  their  loyalty.  He  collected 

what  force  he  could,  and  utterly  defeated  the  Shahzada,  but 

received  such  a piteous  letter  from  the  exiled  prince  that  he 

sent  him  a bag  of  gold  mohurs  to  relieve  his  necessities. 

At  this  crisis  Clive  received  a startling  letter  from  the 
Vizier  at  Delhi.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Moghul,  two 
officers,  as  already  seen,  had  been  appointed  to  every 
province  ; namely,  a Nawab  to  govern  the  country  and 
command  the  army,  and  a Dewan  to  collect  the  revenues, 
pay  all  salaries  and  expenses,  and  remit  the  surplus  to 
Delhi  as  the  Padishah’s  share.  When  the  empire  was 
breaking  up,  every  Nawab  became  his  own  Dewan,  or 
appointed  a kinsman  to  be  Dewan,  and  thus  kept  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  in  his  own  hands. 

It  struck  the  Vizier  at  Delhi  that  if  Clive  was  appointed 
Dewan  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  he  might  be  induced 
to  send  a share  of  the  revenues  to  the  Padishah.  The 
offer  was  made,  but  refused.  It  was  a splendid  offer,  for 
the  yearly  revenues  were  estimated  at  four  or  five 
millions  sterling,  and  the  Vizier  would  possibly  have  been 
content  with  half  a million.  But  Clive  refused  the  post, 
as  his  acceptance  would  have  mortally  offended  the  Nawab 
Mir  Jafir.  Had  he  accepted,  he  might  have  founded  a 
dynasty  of  English  Kings  of  Bengal,  and  possib’y  have 
become  the  arbiter  of  India. 
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§ 10.  Meanwhile  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  carried  on  in  India.  It  was  disastrous  to 
the  French  in  Bengal,  in  the  Deccan  and  in  the  Carnatic. 
Clive  captured  Chandernagore  before  he  fought  the  battle 
of  Plassy.  In  1758  he  despatched  a British  force  to  the 
Deccan  under  Colonel  Forde,  and  drove  the  French  out 
of  the  Northern  Circars,  where  they  had  been  in  the 
ascendant  ever  since  the  cession  to  Dupleix  in  1750. 

In  the  Carnatic  the  Count  de  Lally  had  nearly  re- 
trieved the  losses  of  France.  That  distinguished  French- 
man landed  at  Pondicherry  in  April  1758  as  Governor- 
General  of  all  the  French  possessions  in  India.  In  June 
he  captured  Fort  St.  David,  and  advanced  towards 
Madras.  He  confidently  hoped  to  drive  the  British 
out  of  the  Carnatic,  and  then  to  advance  northward  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  Deccan  and  Bengal.  But  the 
French  traders  at  Pondicherry  cared  only  for  their  gains. 
They  made  no  provision  for  carriage  or  commissariat, 
and  Lally  was  without  money  save  what  he  could  raise 
from  his  own  slender  resources. 

Lally  besieged  Fort  St.  George  from  December  1758 
to  January  1759,  and  was  then  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  A year  afterwards  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Eyre  Cook  at  Wandiwash,  and  fell  back  on  Pondicherry, 
and  stood  a close  siege.  In  January  1761  the  garrison 
was  starved  into  a capitulation,  and  Lally  returned  to 
France,  broken  down  by  misfortunes  and  detractions, 
and  broken-hearted  by  misrepresentation  and  ingratitude. 

The  fate  of  Lally  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  that  of 
Dupleix.  He  had  sought  the  honour  and  glory  of  France 
more  than  self-aggrandisement,  and  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  apathy  of  selfish  traders  who  cared  only  for  them- 
selves. France  was  maddened  by  her  losses,  and  her 
ministers  made  Lally  their  scapegoat.  He  was  thrown 
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into  the  Bastille,  tried  by  the  parliament  of  France  when  1757-1760. 
the  mind  of  the  nation  was  poisoned  against  him,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  dragged  with  his  mouth  gagged 
to  immediate  execution.  Thus  fell  the  last  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  whose  names  are  for  ever  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  France  in  India— M.  Dupleix  and  Count 
de  Lally. 

§11.  Clive  returned  to  England  as  far  back  as  Feb-  Fears  of 
ruary,  1760.  He  had  gained  a European  reputation  by 
his  victory  at  Plassy,  but  he  was  still  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  Calcutta  and  the  other  British  settlements  in 
Bengal.  He  felt  assured  that  unless  a standing  army  of 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  was  maintained  in  Bengal,  the 
Nawab  Mir  Jafir  would  be  conquered  by  Mahrattas  or 
Afghans,  and  the  East  India  Company  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  country. 

The  fears  of  Clive  were  justified  by  events.  In  1759  Afghans 
the  Mahrattas  were  at  Delhi  with  the  Vizier,  The  return  to 
Padishah  secretly  implored  Ahmad  Shah  the  Afghan  to 
return  to  Delhi  and  deliver  him  from  the  Vizier  and 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Afghan  procrastinated,  and  the 
Padishah  was  murdered  by  the  Vizier.  The  Mahrattas 
invaded  the  Punjab,  and  Ahmad  Shah  again  appeared 
with  his  conquering  Afghans,  drove  out  the  Mahrattas, 
and  advanced  to  Delhi  as  the  arbiter  of  Hindustan.  The 
Vizier  fled  into  exile,  and  never  returned  to  Delhi.  The 
Mahrattas  retreated  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  Ahmad 
Shah  put  a Moghul  prince  on  the  throne,  restored  the 
Afghan  guardian,  appointed  him  to  be  regent,  and  again 
returned  to  Afghanistan. 

The  Mahrattas  made  a desperate  effort  to  recover  their  Slaughter 
lost  prestige.  The  Peishwa  sent  his  army  to  Delhi  accom-  Maj^tt 

panied  by  Sindhia,  Holkar,  and  the  Gaekwar.  Even  the  atPaniput, 

1761. 
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Rajputs  helped  in  the  last  grand  struggle  of  the  Hindus, 
against  the  Afghans.  In  January,  1761,  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  at  Paniput,  the  old  field  of  Kuru-kshetra. 
The  Mahrattas  were  utterly  defeated  with  terrible 
slaughter.  At  night-time  a mob  of  fugitives,  including 
women  and  children,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  village  of 
Paniput,  but  were  all  environed  by  Afghans.  At  early 
morning  the  men  were  brought  out  in  files  and  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  The  women  and  children  were  carried 
into  slavery.  It  was  said  that  200,000  men  perished  in 
that  terrible  campaign.  The  Peishwa  died  of  a broken 
heart,  and  generations  passed  away  before  the  fatal  battle 
of  Paniput  was  forgotten  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Meanwhile  the  Shahzada  was  proclaimed  Padishah  in 
Oudh,  under  the  name  of  Shah  Alam,  and  he  appointed 
the  Nawab  to  be  his  Vizier.  The  new  Padishah  and  his 
Nawab  Vizier  again  appeared  with  an  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Behar.  Mir  Jafir  proved  to  be  useless  as  a general, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  British  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law Mir  Kasim ; and  the  invading  army  was  defeated 
with  the  help  of  the  British  under  Major  Carnac. 

The  British  had  now  got  a Nawab  who  could  rule 
Bengal,  and  they  were  anxious  to  make  him  a lawful 
Nawab  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  They  recognised  Shah 
Alam,  as  the  rightful  successor  to  the  murdered  Padishah. 
They  proclaimed  him  as  Padishah  of  Hindustan,  and 
enthroned  him  on  the  dining-tables  in  the  factory  at 
Patna.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  new  Padishah 
should  formally  appoint  Mir  Kasim  to  be  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  should  receive  in  return 
a yearly  subsidy  of  twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  250,000/. 
sterling,  as  his  share  of  the  revenue.  Shah  Alam  was 
glad  to  get  the  money,  but  wanted  to  go  to  Delhi ; and 
neither  the  British  nor  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal  and  Oudh, 
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were  inclined  to  conduct  him  there.  Accordingly  he 
remained  in  Oudh. 

Mir  Kasim,  however,  was  bent  on  getting  rid  of  the 
British.  He  reduced  his  expenses,  pressed  the  zemindars 
more  severely  than  ever,  and  squeezed  Hindu  officials 
and  grandees  of  their  hoarded  treasures.  He  discharged 
the  bulk  of  his  rabble  soldiery,  and  formed  an  army  of 
picked  men.  He  removed  from  Murshedabad,  which 
was  only  ioo  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Monghyr,  more  than  300  miles  up  the  river 
Ganges,  and  within  100  miles  of  Patna.  Here  he  drilled 
and  trained  his  troops  in  British  fashion,  cast  guns, 
manufactured  muskets  and  prepared  for  war. 

In  1762  there  was  a quarrel  between  the  British  and 
the  Nawab  about  the  payment  of  transit  duties.  The 
British  claimed  a right  of  exemption,  but  the  Nawab 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  them  undue  advantage 
over  Bengali  dealers.  The  Nawab  clinched  the  matter 
by  abolishing  all  transit  duties  throughout  his  territories. 
The  British  sent  two  ambassadors  to  argue  the  matter 
with  him  at  Monghyr,  and  one  of  them  was  murdered 
by  the  Nawab’s  soldiers.  The  British  thereupon  restored 
Mir  Jafir  to  the  throne  of  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  prepared  to  make  war  on  Mir  Kasim.  In 
revenge  Mir  Kasim  seized  their  factories  up  the  river, 
and  placed  the  inmates  in  prison  at  Patna. 

A British  expedition  was  sent  to  Monghyr,  on  which 
the  British  prisoners  were  put  to  death  at  Patna,  to  the 
number  of  150  souls.  Mir  Kasim  saw  he  was  doomed, 
and  fled  into  Oudh,  and  the  Nawab  Vizier  espoused  his 
cause  with  the  view  of  getting  the  Bengal  provinces  into 
his  own  hands.  The  war  was  brought  to  a close  in  1764 
by  the  battle  of  Buxar,  in  which  the  Nawab  Vizier  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  the  North-West  Provinces  as  well 
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as  Bengal  were  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
British. 

§ 12.  In  1765,  Colonel,  now  Lord  Clive,  was  sent  to 
India  nominally  as  Governor  of  all  the  British  settlements 
in  Bengal,  but  with  full  powers  to  arrange  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  country.  By  this  time  Mir  Jafir 
was  dead,  and  an  illegitimate  son  had  been  recognised 
as  his  successor.  Moreover,  Lord  Clive  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  British  at  Calcutta  proposed  to 
make  over  the  territories  of  the  Nawab  Vizier,  extend- 
ing over  Oudh  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  to  the 
Afghan  regent  at  Delhi. 

Lord  Clive  was  absolutely  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Mahrattas  were  quiet,  because  they  had  been 
crushed  by  the  Afghans  at  Paniput.  The  Nawab  Vizier 
of  Oudh  was  an  exile  and  a fugitive  in  the  remote  north- 
west. The  Afghans  were  all  powerful  at  Delhi,  and  the 
mischievous  concession  of  the  territories  of  the  Nawab 
Vizier  would  have  made  them  all  powerful  in  Northern 
India,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  another  Afghan 
empire.  However,  Lord  Clive  was  in  time  to  stop 
that  rash  transaction.  He  recalled  the  Nawab  Vizier 
from  exile  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  in  Oudh,  in 
the  hope  that  Oudh  territory,  which  in  those  days  ex- 
tended southward  to  the  river  Jumna,  might  prove  a 
barrier  of  protection  for  Bengal  against  Afghans  and 
Mahrattas. 

Lord  Clive  was  a great  stickler  for  Moghul  forms. 
He  left  the  young  Nawab  of  Bengal  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  but  took  the  defence  of  Bengal  territories 
into  British  hands.  He  replaced  the  Nawab  Vizier  in 

possession  of  his  territories,  but  only  on  condition  that 
he  made  over  the  revenues  of  two  important  districts  to 
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Shah  Alam,  the  new  Padishah.  He  changed  his  mind  1765-1767. 
about  the  Dewani,  and  called  upon  Shah  Alam  to  appoint 
the  Governor  and  Council  at  Calcutta  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  Dewan  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  This  is  known 
in  the  history  of  British  India  as  the  “ acquisition  of  the 
Dewani.” 

Under  this  arrangement  the  British  Governor  and  Revenue 
Council  at  Calcutta  received  the  revenues  of  the  Bengal  , an.4 

. . . 0 standing 

provinces  from  the  Asiatic  officials  at  Murshedabad.  army, 
They  made  over  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  to 
provide  for  the  Nawab  and  his  officials ; and  sent  twenty- 
five  lakhs  per  annum  to  Shah  Alam  as  his  share  of  the 
revenue.1  But  the  British  kept  the  surplus  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a standing  army  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics, 
and  placed  the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Thus  there  was  a seeming  return  to  the  old 
system  of  Nawab  and  Dewan  which  prevailed  under  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Moghul,  except  that  the  so-called 
Nawab  collected  the  revenues  whilst  the  so-called  Dewan 
commanded  the  army. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Clive  was  that  the  Asiatics  should  Clive’s 
collect  the  revenues  and  govern  Bengal,  whilst  the  British 
received  the  revenues  and  defended  Bengal  against 
Mahrattas  and  Afghans.  Meanwhile  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  as  regards  justice  and  police 
was  left  to  the  Nawab  and  his  officials  without  any 
interference  from  Europeans. 

The  system  of  Asiatic  administration  broke  down  its  failure, 
utterly.  The  Nawab  delegated  his  powers  to  two  Naibs, 
or  deputy  Nawabs,  the  one  a Mohammedan  and  the 
other  a Hindu,  the  one  for  Bengal  and  the  other  for 

1 Reckoned  in  pounds  sterling,  at  two  shillings  the  rupee,  half  a 
million  was  paid  yearly  to  the  nominal  Nawab,  and  a quarter  of  a 
million  to  the  nominal  Padishah. 
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Behar ; but  loud  complaints  of  injustice  and  oppression 
were  heard  from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
British  were  implored  to  interfere. 

The  British  would  not  interfere.  They  knew  that  such 
interference  would  be  denounced  in  England  by  the 
enemies  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they  left  the 
Asiatic  officials  to  follow  their  own  devices.  But  the 
deputy  Nawabs  were  appropriating  lands  as  jaghirs,  and 
acting  as  might  be  expected  from  men  placed  in  authority 
without  the  necessary  control.  The  result  was  that  the 
revenue  of  the  provinces,  so  far  as  it  was  realised  by  the 
British  government,  fell  to  zero.  The  British  government 
was  forced  to  do  something.  They  appointed  a British 
official  to  every  district  under  the  name  of  supervisor,  to 
report  what  was  going  on,  but  not  to  interfere.  The 
supervisors  reported  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  oppression 
and  corruption  ; and  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  short  of 
British  control  could  save  Bengal  from  ruin. 

Before  Lord  Clive  left  Bengal,  he  drew  up  a scheme 
of  foreign  policy,  which  he  hoped  would  keep  the  peace 
in  India.  He  recommended  that  chanth  should  be  paid 
to  the  Mahrattas  for  the  Bengal  provinces  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  ceded  back  the  province  of  Orissa.  He 
proposed  to  form  such  alliances  with  the  Peishwa  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  as  should  keep 
the  peace  between  the  two  by  a balance  of  power. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
took  the  alarm.  They  would  not  pay  chauth  and  they 
did  not  want  Orissa.  They  urged  their  servants  in  India 
to  devote  their  attention  to  revenue  and  trade,  and  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  alliances  or  foreign  politics.  The 
Mahrattas  might  fight  the  Afghans,  and  the  Nizam  might 
fight  the  Mahrattas,  until  they  made  a balance  of  power 
among  themselves,  but  the  British  were  not  to  interfere. 
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Lord  Clive  returned  to  England  in  1767.  The  terrible  1 7^7- 1 772- 
famine  of  1770-71,  which  depopulated  Bengal,  brought  Mal_ 
matters  to  a crisis.  Reports  reached  England  that  adminis- 
British  traders  and  Asiatic  officials  had  leagued  together  tiatlon‘ 
to  buy  up  all  the  stores  of  rice  and  sell  it  at  famine 
prices.  The  East  India  Company  was  forced  to  take 
action.  Accordingly,  in  1772,  Mr.  Warren  Blastings  was 
appointed  to  govern  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and 
ordered  to  transfer  the  administration  from  Asiatic  officials 
to  the  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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§ I.  Warren  Hastings,  1772-85:  British  sovereignty  in  Bengal. 
§ 2.  Civil  administration  : zemindars  and  ryots  : collectors  and 
magistrates.  §3.  Parliamentary  interference  : quarrels  between 
Company’s  officials  and  Crown  officials.  § 4.  First  Mahratta 
war,  1775-1782:  jealousy  of  France.  §5.  Mysore:  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippu.  §6.  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  §7.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  1786-93:  perpetual  settlement  and  balance  of 
power.  §8.  Sir  John  Shore,  1793-98:  Mahratta  supremacy. 
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§ 1.  Warren  Hastings  was  born  in  1 73  2.  He  had  entered 
the  Company’s  service  in  1750  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  was  forty  years  of  age  when  appointed  Governor  of 
Bengal.  He  had  spent  seven  years  apprenticeship  as  a 
writer.  In  1757,  after  Plassy,  he  had  been  employed  on 
political  duty  at  Murshedabad.  In  1761  he  was  member 
of  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  in  1764  he  returned  to 
England.  After  an  absence  of  five  years,  he  came  back 
to  India  as  member  of  Council  at  Madras.  In  each  of 
these  posts  he  acquired  experience  which  helped  him  as 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

For  a hundred  years  the  British  had  ruled  their  towns 
and  fortresses  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and 
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administered  justice  and  kept  the  peace  within  their  own  1772-1774. 
little  territories  ; but  until  the  battle  of  Plassy  they  had 
never  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  country 
outside.  Lord  Clive  had  been  the  disposer  of  kingdoms 
and  arbiter  of  India,  but  as  an  administrator  he  had  been 
nothing  more  than  governor  of  the  British  settlements  in 
Bengal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  soldiers  and 
sepoys.  Warren  Hastings,  however,  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  king  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  a territory 
considerably  larger  than  the  British  Islands,  and  having 
double  or  treble  the  population.  His  colleagues  were 
merchants  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who 
had  been  appointed  members  of  Council  at  Calcutta  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  London.  His  parlia- 
ment was  the  Court  of  Directors  at  London,  and  from 
them  alone  he  received  all  orders ; and  as  a year  often 
elapsed  before  answers  could  be  received  to  despatches 
from  Calcutta  or  from  London,  the  Governor  and  Council 
could  often  ignore  the  orders  of  the  Directors. 

§ 2.  The  first  business  to  be  taken  in  hand  was  the  Bengal 
realisation  of  the  land  revenue.  This  was  a matter  of  Zemindars, 
pressing  necessity,  and  at  once  brought  the  British 
government  in  direct  relations  with  the  Bengal  zemindars 
without  the  intervention  of  deputy  Nawabs.  Bengal 
zemindars  had  always  been  local  magnates  by  virtue  of 
their  hereditary  position  as  revenue  collectors.  They 
kept  bodies  of  armed  men  to  hunt  out  robbers  and 
dacoits,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  revenue.  Be- 
sides a commission  of  something  like  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  revenue,  they  enjoyed  hereditary  lands,  corresponding 
to  feudal  demesnes,  and  certain  manorial  rights  and 
privileges  as  regards  hunting,  fishing,  and  cutting  wood. 

Many  lived  in  all  the  license  of  feudal  barons,  levied 
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fines  and  dues,  received  or  exacted  presents  at  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  But  the  ryots,  or  cultivators, 
answering  generally  to  British  farmers,  had  tenant  rights 
which  cannot  always  be  defined  or  even  understood. 
They  were  probably  known  locally,  strengthened  by  time 
and  custom,  and  more  or  less  recognised  by  zemindars. 
Indeed  zemindars  must  always  have  been  afraid  lest 
ryots  should  run  away,  leaving  arrears  unpaid  and  lands 
uncultivated,  to  seek  new  lands  elsewhere.  Ryots  on 
their  part  must  always  have  been  afraid  lest  the  zemindar 
should  be  deposed,  and  replaced  by  a more  grasping 
foreigner,  Moghul  or  Persian,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  for  Hindu  rights  or  wrongs,  so  long  as  he 
satisfied  the  Nawab’s  officials  and  secured  a surplus  for 
his  own  pleasures. 

Warren  Hastings  converted  the  supervisors  appointed 
by  Lord  Clive  into  collectors  and  magistrates.  In  other 
words,  he  appointed  a British  collector  and  magistrate 
to  every  district.  He  also  appointed  British  judges  to 
go  on  circuit  through  the  provinces  to  try  all  offenders 
whom  the  magistrates  committed  to  jail,  and  all  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  in  civil  cases. 
British  magistrates  and  judges,  however,  could  know  but 
little  of  Asiatic  laws.  They  were  guided,  however,  by 
some  knowledge  of  English  law  and  equity,  and  Moham- 
medan Kazis  and  Hindu  Pundits  were  appointed  to  the 
several  courts  to  advise  as  occasion  arose.  The  Governor 
and  Council  at  Calcutta  formed  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  which  was  known  as  the 
Chief  Court  or  Sudder. 

The  land  settlement  was  a crowning  difficulty.  The 
old  measurements  and  valuations  of  Murshed  Kuli  Khan 
could  not  be  found.  It  was  said  that  they  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Ganges  during  the  retreat  of  Mir  Kdsim 
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into  Oudh.  A new  land  settlement  was  out  of  the 
question.  Neither  Europeans  nor  Asiatics  were  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  there  was  no  money  to  meet  the  cost. 
Something  might  be  known  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
zemindary ; in  other  words,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  map  out  the  revenue  circle  for  which  a zemindar 
was  responsible  to  the  government  official ; but  nothing 
was  known  of  the  fields  or  farms  within  the  circle,  for 
which  the  several  ryots  or  collectors  were  responsible 
only  to  the  zemindar. 

Warren  Hastings  settled  the  land  revenue  with  the 
zemindars  in  a summary  fashion.  He  ordered  rough 
valuations  to  be  made,  and  offered  the  lands  to  the 
zemindars  in  possession  at  certain  yearly  fixed  rates  of 
revenue.  If  a zemindar  accepted  the  offer  he  was  granted 
a lease  for  five  years ; if  he  refused,  the  land  was  put  up 
to  auction,  and  made  over  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
zemindars  were  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  magis- 
terial powers,  but  there  was  little  or  no  interference 
between  the  zemindars  and  the  ryots,  or  cultivators. 

§ 3.  Meanwhile  the  British  Parliament  began  to  legislate 
for  India.  It  passed  a “ Regulating  Act  ” in  1773,  under 
which  Warren  Hastings  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Bengal,  with  a controlling  power  over  Madras  and 
Bombay  on  all  questions  of  peace  and  war.  It  sent  out 
three  new  members  of  Council — General  Clavering, 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis — who  were  not 
servants  of  the  Company,  but  were  nominated  by  Par- 
liament. Accordingly  the  Council  was  composed  of 
Warren  Hastings  as  President,  and  one  other  civilian 
member  of  Council,  named  Barwell ; whilst  the  three  new 
members  from  England  formed  a kind  of  opposition,  and 
were  in  a majority  of  one.  A Supreme  Court  was  also 
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1774-1782.  created  at  Calcutta,  with  barrister  judges  from  England, 
who  were  appointed  on  the  same  authority  as  the  three 
members  of  Council.  Thus  the  old  members  of  Council 
and  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  were  appointed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  whilst  the  new  members  of  Coun- 
cil, and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  sent  to 
India  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  Crown. 
Collisions  Under  this  arrangement  the  members  of  Council 
m Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown  quarrelled  with  those  appointed 
by  the  East  India  Company.  They  interfered  with  the 
acts  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  affected  to  inquire  into 
charges  of  corruption  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  a Brahman  of  notoriously  bad  character,  named 
Nundkomar.  In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Nund- 
komar  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  forgery,  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  barrister  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  hanged  at  Calcutta  in  accordance  with  British  law. 
Supreme  Later  on  there  was  a quarrel  between  the  Supreme 
^Sudder ^ Court  and  the  Sudder.  The  Supreme  Court  claimed  the 
right  of  arresting  any  zemindar  in  any  part  of  the  Bengal 
provinces,  and  bringing  him  to  Calcutta  for  trial.  Warren 
Hastings  tried  to  pacify  the  chief  judge,  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
by  making  him  chief  judge  in  the  Sudder.  Later  on 
Parliament  interfered  and  restricted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Calcutta, 
and  to  Europeans  outside  those  limits;  whilst  the 
Company’s  courts  in  the  districts,  and  the  Sudder  court 
at  Calcutta,  were  left  to  deal  with  Asiatics.  The 
appointment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  to  be  chief  judge  of 
the  Sudder  was  condemned  by  Parliament,  and  he  was 
recalled. 

Mahrattas:  § 4.  Meanwhile  the  British  drifted  into  a war  with  the 

Sindhias6  Mahrattas.  Ever  since  1761  the  Mahrattas  had  been 
1761-1772. 
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disheartened  by  the  memory  of  their  defeat  at  Paniput. 
From  time  to  time  the  Bhonsla  Raja  at  Nagpore  pressed 
his  claim  for  chauth , but  the  British  refused  to  pay  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  blackmail.  The  Brahman  Peishwa 
still  reigned  as  suzerain  at  Poona,  but  the  leading 
Mahratta  chief  of  the  period  was  Mahadaji  Sindhia, 
who  held  the  great  fortress  of  Gwalior.  In  1771  Sindhia 
carried  Shah  Alam  from  Allahabad  to  Delhi  and  seated 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  began  to  rule 
Hindustan  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Moghul.  Thus  the 
Mahrattas  took  the  place  of  the  Afghans.  Ahmad  Shah 
died  in  1773,  and  the  wars  between  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons prevented  further  Afghan  interference  in  India. 

All  this  while  the  British  at  Bombay  were  menaced  by 
the  little  island  of  Salsette  and  the  little  peninsula  of 
Bassein,  which  commanded  their  harbour.  These  places 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but  had  been 
captured  by  the  Mahrattas ; and  the  Peishwa  at  Poona 
refused  to  sell  them  on  any  terms. 

At  this  crisis  there  was  a revolution  at  Poona.  A 
Peishwa  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a younger  brother 
named  Narain  Rao,  who  was  murdered.  An  uncle 
named  Rughonath  Rao  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Later 
on  the  widow  of  Narain  Rao  gave  birth  to  a son,  and 
the  infant  was  placed  on  the  throne  under  a Council  of 
Regency,  and  Rughonath  Rao  became  an  exile.  In 
this  extremity  Rughonath  Rao  prepared  for  war,  and 
offered  to  surrender  Salsette  and  Bassein  to  the  British 
provided  they  helped  him  to  recover  the  throne  at 
Poona. 

The  British  at  Bombay  accepted  the  proffered  terms. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Rughonath  Rao. 
They  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  his  behalf  than 
France  had  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 
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They  seized  Salsette  and  Bassein,  and  so  far  might  have 
pleaded  the  law  of  self-preservation,  especially  as  the 
Mahrattas  had  no  right  to  those  ports  beyond  that  of 
conquest  from  the  Portuguese.  But  they  had  no  excuse 
for  sending  an  army  to  Poona ; and  Warren  Hastings 
and  his  Council,  by  virtue  of  their  powers  of  control  over 
Madras  and  Bombay,  put  a stop  to  the  war,  and  ordered 
the  army  to  return  to  Bombay. 

British  jealousy  of  France  led  to  a renewal  of  the  war. 
A Frenchman  appeared  at  Poona  with  presents  from  the 
King  of  France.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Council 
of  Regency,  and  it  was  said  that  a French  army  was 
coming  to  India,  and  that  the  Mahrattas  had  ceded  the 
port  of  Chaul  to  the  King  of  France  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  The  British  took  the  alarm.  France  was  helping 
the  Americans  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  British  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  any 
alliance  between  the  French  and  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Mahrattas  were  divided  amongst  themselves.  The 
Peishwa  was  an  infant.  The  Council  of  Regency  was 
broken  up  by  factions  and  jealousies.  Sindhia  and  Holkar 
were  struggling  against  each  other  for  the  supremacy. 
Sindhia  was  away  at  Delhi,  establishing  his  ascendency  in 
Hindustan  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Moghul.  Holkar  was 
at  Poona  stirring  up  the  Council  of  Regency  against  the 
absent  Sindhia.  At  last  in  sheer  desperation,  Holkar  and 
his  party  sent  a letter  to  Bombay  imploring  the  British  to 
restore  Rugonath  Rao  to  the  throne  of  the  Peishwa  at 
Poona.  On  the  strength  of  this  letter,  and  out  of 
national  hostility  to  France,  Warren  Hastings  declared 
war  against  the  Mahrattas. 

Meanwhile  Sindhia  left  Delhi  and  marched  his  army  to 
Poona.  Holkar  fled  back  to  Indore  and  Sindhia  was 
master  at  Poona.  Bombay  sent  a second  army  to  Poona, 
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but  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  the  British  forces  were  1775-82. 
environed  by  Sindhia’s  Mahrattas,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

Warren  Hastings  put  forth  all  his  strength  for  the  re-  Bengal 
covery  of  British  prestige.  General  Goddard  was  sent  with  s ' 

a Bengal  army  to  Western  India,  and  conquered  a large  1781-82. 
territory  in  Guzerat.  Captain  Popham  was  sent  with  another 
force  into  Central  India,  and  stormed  Sindhia’s  fortress  at 
Gwalior.  These  successes  brought  the  Mahratta  war  to 
a close.  Peace  was  concluded ; all  conquered  territories 
were  restored ; French  influence  disappeared  from  Poona; 
and  the  British  remained  in  possession  of  Salsette  and 
Bassein.  Rughonath  Rao  was  pensioned  and  forgotten. 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  murdered  his  nephew  the  pre- 
vious Peishwa,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  infant  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  room  was  a supposititious 
child.  But  these  are  scandals  of  the  last  century  which 
may  be  blotted  out  of  history. 

§ 5.  During  this  Mahratta  war,  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  and  Invasions 
his  son  Tippu  were  desolating  Southern  India.  Hyder  and^ppu 
was  a Mohammedan  sepoy  who  learned  something  of  of  Mysore, 
discipline  in  the  French  army  of  Pondicherry,  and  after-  I^0, 
wards  entered  the  service  of  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Mysore. 

He  rose  to  be  a general  and  commander-in-chief,  and  then 
deposed  the  Raja,  usurped  the  throne  of  Mysore,  con- 
quered the  Hindu  kingdoms  round  about,  and  founded  a 
new  Mohammedan  empire.  He  was  the  Ishmael  of 
Southern  India,  plundering  the  territories  of  the  Mah- 
rattas and  the  Nizam,  who  revenged  themselves  by  like 
depredations  in  Mysore.  In  1780  father  and  son  invaded 
the  Carnatic,  and  desolated  the  country  up  to  Fort 
St.  George,  but  were  at  last  defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
and  returned  to  Mysore. 
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After  the  Mahratta  war  there  was  peace  in  British 
territory.  Hyder  died  in  1782,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Tippu.  In  1784  there  was  peace  with  Tippu. 
Warren  Hastings  had  a quiet  time  in  Bengal.  Two  of 
the  three  opposition  members  of  Council  died  at  Cal- 
cutta. His  quarrel  with  Philip  Francis  ended  in  a duel 
after  the  barbarous  fashion  of  those  days  : Francis  was 
wounded,  and  afterwards  embarked  for  England. 

§ 6.  Warren  Hastings  himself  returned  to  England  in 
1785  and  encountered  the  bitter  hostility  of  Philip  Francis. 
He  was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  tried 
by  the  Lords  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  was  accused 
of  lending  a British  force  to  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans  with  whom  the 
British  had  no  quarrel.  He  was  also  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  death  of  Nundkomar ; of  corruption  in 
Oudh  and  Bengal ; and  of  other  irregularities  of  which 
the  real  truth  will  never  be  known.  But  these  are 
scandals  of  a -hundred  years  ago,  dead  and  buried  like 
the  individuals  implicated.  Warren  Hastings  will  live 
in  history  as  the  founder  of  British  rule  which  estab- 
lished law,  liberty,  and  order  in  Bengal.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  his  trial  was  protracted  over  seven  years. 
He  was  eventually  acquitted,  but  he  was  a ruined 
man,  and  was  never  again  employed  in  the  public 
service. 

§ 7.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  Governor-General  of  Bengal 
in  1786.  He  was  an  independent  peer  outside  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company.  He  carried  out  two 
important  measures,  namely,  the  perpetual  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue  with  the  Bengal  zemindars,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  judicial  system. 
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The  crude  valuations  and  rough  auction  work  of  1786-93. 
Warren  Hastings  in  dealing  with  the  land  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a British  merchant  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  the  auction  sales  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Mr.  John  Shore,  a Bengal  civilian  and 
member  of  Council,  pressed  for  a preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  tenant  rights  of  the  ryots.  But  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  impatient  of  delay.  In  1793,  just  before 
leaving  Bengal,  he  proclaimed  the  existing  rates  of  land 
revenue  to  be  fixed  for  ever;  that  no  lands  would  be 
sold  by  auction  so  long  as  a zemindar  paid  his  yearly 
revenue  and  respected  the  rights  of  the  ryots  ; that  under 
these  conditions  Bengal  zemindars  would  hold  their 
lands  in  full  proprietorship  like  English  landlords.  An 
after  inquiry  was  to  have  been  made  into  the  rights  of 
Bengal  ryots,  but  this  was  postponed  from  one  generation 
to  another  until  it  became  impracticable. 

The  judicial  reforms  of  Lord  Cornwallis  have  been  Collectors 
less  permanent.  He  thought  that  collectors  ought  never  anfr^!fls" 
to  act  as  magistrates,  as  their  judgment  might  be  biassed 
in  settling  disputes  about  land  revenue.  This  decision, 
however,  has  been  frequently  overruled,  and  the  same 
officer  has  often  acted  as  collector  and  magistrate. 

A court  of  circuit  and  appeal  was  created  at  Calcutta, 
at  Dacca,  at  Murshedabad,  and  Patna.  Each  court 
consisted  of  three  civilian  judges,  and  three  Moham- 
medan and  Hindu  lawyers.  The  city  court  was  one  of 
appeal  in  civil  cases.  Twice  a year  it  went  on  circuit 
to  try  all  criminal  offenders  who  had  been  committed 
by  the  magistrates. 

Lord  Cornwallis  is  also  distinguished  for  his  foreign 
policy.  He  attempted  to  maintain  the  peace  of  India, 
just  as  European  statesmen  have  attempted  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe,  namely  by  a “ balance  of  power  ” ; 
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1792-98,  in  other  words,  by  forming  a confederation  of  states 
which  should  be  arrayed  against  any  individual  power 
that  disturbed  the  public  peace.  The  experiment  proved 
an  utter  failure  in  India,  but  as  it  has  more  than  once 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  failure. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  drawn  into  a war  with  Mysore. 
Tippu  attacked  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  who  was  an 
ally  of  the  British  government,  and  refused  all  redress. 
Lord  Cornwallis  declared  war  against  Tippu,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
Peishwa  of  Poona.  The  three  armies  took  the  field, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  to  Tippu’s  capital  at 
Seringapatam.  Tippu  came  to  terms  in  1792,  but  was 
required  to  make  large  cessions  of  territory. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  formed  a league  with  the  Peishwa 
and  the  Nizam  for  restraining  the  aggressions  of  Tippu, 
and  when  the  war  was  over  he  fondly  hoped  that  a 
similar  confederation  on  a permanent  basis  might  secure 
a lasting  peace  in  India.  The  British  government,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  power  in  India  that  was  anxious  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  Mahrattas  cared  for  nothing  but 
chautJu  They  had  joined  the  British  against  Tippu  in 
order  to  plunder  Mysore.  The  Nizam,  on  his  part, 
was  only  anxious  for  British  protection  from  the  Mah- 
rattas; and  he  had  sent  a contingent  to  join  in  the 
war  against  Tippu  on  the  express  understanding  that  he 
would  be  protected  from  Tippu  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted.  Accordingly  Lord  Cornwallis  found  that  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  India  by  a system  of  alliances 
and  balance  of  power  was  a chimera  and  dream. 
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§ 8.  Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  a Bengal  civilian, 
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under  strict  orders  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  princes  of  India.  The  consequence  was  that  both 
Sindhia  and  the  Nizam  took  French  officers  into  their 
service,  and  employed  them  in  training  and  drilling 
battalions  of  Sepoys  until  they  had  formed  armies  which 
might  have  proved  hostile  to  British  interests  in  the 
event  of  a European  war. 

The  Mahratta  claims  to  chauth  from  the  Nizam  could 
only  be  settled  by  war.  The  Peishwa  and  his  lieutenants 
forgot  their  domestic  quarrels  in  their  anxiety  to  share  the 
money.  In  1795  ^ve  t0°k  the  field  together  for  the 
last  time.  The  Nizam  was  hopelessly  beaten  in  the 
once  famous  battle  of  Kurdla,  and  his  dominions  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Mahrattas.  He  paid  what  money  he 
could;  and  he  not  only  pledged  himself  to  pay  the 
enormous  balance  of  arrears  of  chauth , but  made  over 
his  minister  as  a hostage  for  the  settlement.  In  a 
word,  could  the  Mahrattas  have  abstained  from  plotting 
and  fighting  against  each  other,  they  might  have  become 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  the  dominant  power  in  India. 
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1798 — 1828. 

§ 1.  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  1798-1805  : alarm  at  France.  § 2.  Fall 
of  Tippu  of  Mysore,  1799  : Carnatic  affairs.  §3.  Subsidiary 
system  and  paramount  power.  § 4.  Mahratta  factions  : flight 
of  the  Peishwa : treaty  of  Bassein,  1802.  §5.  Campaigns 

against  Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla.  § 6.  War  against  Holkar : 
British  disaster.  § 7.  Non-intervention  under  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Sir  George  Barlow,  and  Lord  Minto,  1805-13.  §8.  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  1813-23:  Ghorka  war,  1814-16.  §9.  Pindhari  and 
Mahratta  wars  : fall  of  the  Peishwa,  1817-18.  § 10.  Treachery 
at  Nagpore,  1817--18.  §11.  Settlement  with  Holkar  and  the 

Peishwa.  § 12.  Lord  Amherst  1823-28  : Burma  and  Bhurtpore. 

§ 1.  Lord  Wellesley  succeeded  Sir  John  Shore  in 
1798.  He  brought  out  instructions  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  India  by  a balance  of  power.  Neither  the 
Mahrattas  nor  the  Nizam  were  hostile  to  the  British, 
but  a balance  of  power  was  impossible  in  India.  The 
Mahrattas  would  not  join  any  league  that  would  prevent 
their  collection  of  chauth.  The  Nizam  was  helpless,  and 
his  French  battalions  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
British.  To  crown  all,  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  threatening 
to  invade  India  like  another  Alexander. 
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§ 2.  At  this  moment  it  was  publicly  announced  that  1798-99- 

Tippu  had  concluded  a treaty  with  the  French  governor  Tippu 

of  the  Mauritius  for  the  invasion  of  Southern  India  by  a and  the 

French. 

French  army.  Explanations  were  demanded  from  Tippu, 
and  meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley  did  his  best  to  carry  out 
the  dream  of  British  statesmen. 

The  Nizam  agreed  to  disband  his  French  battalions,  Nizam 
which  devoured  his  revenue  and  were  in  mutiny  for  jyjahrattas 
want  of  pay.  He  also  agreed  to  join  in  an  alliance  against 
Tippu,  on  the  condition  that  he  was  protected  against 
the  Mahrattas  as  in  the  previous  war.  The  British 
government  acceded  to  these  terms ; but  the  Mahrattas 
took  offence  at  this  promise  of  protection  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  British  alliance. 

Tippu  was  bewildered  by  the  publication  of  his  alliance 
with  the  French  at  Mauritius.  He  declared  that  it  was 
an  invention  and  a lie,  and  refused  to  receive  any  envoy 
from  the  British  government.  Accordingly  war  was 
declared  against  him.  A Madras  army  entered  Mysore 
from  the  east,  whilst  a Bombay  army  entered  it  from  the 
north.  In  1799  Seringapatam  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  dead  body  of  Tippu  was  found  in  the  gateway.  Part 
of  his  territories  were  annexed  by  the  British,  and  part 
made  over  to  the  Nizam.  The  remainder  was  formed 
into  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Mysore  : and  an  infant  repre- 
sentative of  the  prince,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  Hyder 
forty  years  before,  became  Raja  of  Mysore. 

At  Seringapatam  it  was  discovered  that  the  Nawab  of  Acquisi- 
the  Carnatic  had  been  carrying  on  a secret  correspondence  ^amahc  6 
with  Tippu.  This  was  not  the  first  offence  of  the  kind. 

During  the  invasions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu,  the 
Nawab’s  officials  had  withheld  supplies  from  the  British 
troops  or  kept  the  enemy  informed  of  the  movements  of 
British  troops.  The  old  Nawab  was  dying,  and  when 
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he  was  dead  Lord  Wellesley  provided  for  his  family  but 
incorporated  the  Carnatic  with  the  Madras  Presidency. 

§ 3.  Lord  Wellesley  attempted  to  organise  a system  of 
subsidiary  or  auxiliary  alliances  under  which  the  British 
government  might  hope  to  keep  the  peace  in  India  as 
the  paramount  power.  The  Nizam  agreed  to  such  an 
alliance.  He  ceded  districts  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sepoy  army  in  his  territories,  commanded  by  British 
officers  under  the  orders  of  the  British  government,  and 
known  as  the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force.  At  the  same 
time  he  pledged  himself  to  abstain  from  all  wars  and 
negotiations  with  any  other  prince  or  power  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  government. 

The  Mahrattas  rejected  all  proposals  for  a like  alliance. 
They  did  not  want  British  protection,  and  they  did  not 
care  for  the  public  peace,  which  they  had  been  incessantly 
breaking  since  the  days  ofSivaji.  Mahadaji  Sindhiawas 
dead,  and  a young  prince,  known  as  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia, 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gwalior.  He  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  he  had  French  Sepoy  battalions 
at  his  command,  who  paid  themselves  by  collecting  the 
revenues  of  Western  Hindustan.  He  was  guardian  of 
the  Padishah  at  Delhi,  and  he  affected  to  protect  the 
Peishwa  at  Poona.  The  Peishwa,  however,  was  a young 
Brahman  of  the  same  age,  who  detested  his  protector, 
and  plotted  and  intrigued  against  him.  It  was  thus 
impossible  that  either  Sindhia  or  the  Peishwa  should 
abandon  all  demands  for  chauth , all  designs  against  each 
other,  all  plans  for  self-aggrandisement,  and  accept  the 
British  government  as  the  sole  arbiter  in  their  quarrels. 

About  this  time  Zeman  Shah,  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
threatened  to  invade  India,  and  invited  Lord  Wellesley 
to  help  him  against  the  Mahrattas.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
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alarmed.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  Afghans  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  had  more  than  once  conquered  all 
Northern  India.  Preparations  were  made  for  defence. 
The  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh  ceded  certain  provinces  for  the 
maintenance  of  a British  force,  which  pushed  the  British 
frontier  westward  to  Cawnpore  on  the  Ganges.  Daulat 
Rao  Sindhia  was  not  afraid  of  the  Afghans,  and  refused 
to  commit  himself  by  any  joint  action  with  the  British 
government.  In  1800  the  Afghan  scare  passed  away. 
Zeman  Shah  was  dethroned  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight, 
and  later  on  found  a refuge  in  British  territory. 

§ 4.  All  this  while  the  most  horrible  treacheries  were 
committed  by  the  Mahratta  princes.  Sindhia  was  alternately 
protecting  and  threatening  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Peishwa 
was  plotting  the  murder  of  Sindhia.  At  this  crisis  Holkar 
died.  Sindhia  hastened  to  Indore,  and  placed  an  imbecile 
prince  on  the  throne  as  a preliminary  step  towards 
appropriating  the  territory  and  revenues  of  Holkar. 

Suddenly  a bandit  prince  appeared  at  Indore  with  an 
army  of  brigands  and  outlaws.  He  was  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  deceased  Holkar,  and  was  known 
as  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar.  He  was  routed  by  Sindhia’ s 
French  battalions,  and  went  off  to  the  south  apparently 
to  plunder  Poona.  The  young  Peishwa  was  wild  with 
terror.  He  had  ordered  a brother  of  Jaswant  Rao  to  be 
dragged  to  death  by  an  elephant  through  the  streets  of 
Poona,  and  he  expected  that  Jaswant  Rao  was  coming  to 
murder  him  in  revenge.  His  army  was  reinforced  by 
Sindhia,  but  utterly  routed  by  Jaswant  Rao.  In  fear  of 
his  life  he  fled  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for  Bassein  in 
British  territory. 

The  flight  of  the  Peishwa  into  British  territory  cleared 
the  way  for  Lord  Wellesley.  The  Peishwa,  Baji  Rao, 
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was  the  son  of  that  Rughonath  Rao  whom  the  British 
had  supported  in  the  first  Mahratta  war.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that  would  restore 
him  to  Poona  and  protect  him  from  Jaswant  Rao. 
He  surrendered  his  headship  over  the  Mahrattas,  and 
his  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  to  the  British 
government.  He  ceded  territories  to  the  British  for  the 
maintenance  of  a Poona  Subsidiary  Force.  In  return  he 
was  restored  to  the  throne  at  Poona  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  government. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1802.  It  took  the  feudatories  of  the 
Peishwa  by  surprise.  The  Gaekwar  followed  the 
example  of  the  Peishwa,  and  concluded  a subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  British  government  on  the  same  terms. 
Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla  of  Berar  were  bewildered  and 
stupified.  They  would  not  accept  the  subsidiary  alliance, 
nor  would  they  break  with  the  British  government. 
They  came  to  terms  with  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  and  he 
was  pledged  to  help  in  the  war  against  the  British  ; but 
instead  of  keeping  his  word  he  returned  to  Indore,  and 
was  deaf  to  all  their  intreaties  to  join  them. 

§ 5.  Lord  Wellesley  was  hoping  that  Sindhia  and  the 
Bhonsla  would  enter  into  a subsidiary  alliance.  But 
Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla  were  moving  through  the  Deccan 
with  large  armies,  menacing  the  frontiers  of  the  Nizam 
and  threatening  to  collect  chauth . A British  army 

under  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  watched  their  move- 
ments ; whilst  another  British  army  under  General  Lake 
was  encamped  at  Cawnpore,  preparing  in  the  event  of 
war  in  the  Deccan  to  march  against  Sindhia’s  French 
battalions  in  Western  Hindustan.  Sindhia  vacillated ; 
he  said  he  was  waiting  for  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar; 
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he  talked  of  collecting  chauth , and  expressed  doubts  1803-4. 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  peace  or  war.  At  last 
he  was  told  that  he  was  breaking  the  peace  of  India, 
and  that  unless  he  retired  to  his  own  territories  to  the 
northward  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  he  would  be  driven 
there  by  force  of  arms. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Wellesley’s 
routed  the  armies  of  Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla  in  the  campaign 
battle  of  Assaye  in  September,  1803.  He  next  captured  Deccan, 
their  most  important  fortresses,  and  gained  another  1803. 
victory  at  Argaum.  By  the  end  of  1803  the  campaign 
was  over. 

At  the  same  time  General  Lake  had  advanced  from  Lake’s 
Cawnpore  to  Delhi.  On  his  way  he  defeated  the  French  ^mnd^ 
sepoy  cavalry,  and  captured  the  fortress  at  Alighur.  stan. 
Next  he  defeated  the  French  sepoy  infantry,  entered 
Delhi  in  triumph,  and  took  the  poor  old  Padishah,  Shah 
Alam,  under  British  protection.  The  campaign  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  capture  of  Agra  and  crowning 
victory  at  Laswari. 

The  British  government  was  now  established  as  the  Surprise, 
paramount  power.  Sindhia  accepted  the  subsidiary 
alliance,  and  abandoned  all  claim  to  Delhi  and  to  all 
territories  northward  of  the  Jumna.  The  Bhonsla 
accepted  a similar  treaty,  and  ceded  Berar  and  Orissa. 
Subsidiary  treaties  were  begun  with  the  Rajput  princes, 
under  which  they  were  to  be  protected  against 
Sindhia  or  Holkar.  The  peace  of  India  was  being 
placed  on  a secure  and  permanent  basis,  when  an 
unlucky  accident  revived  the  old  turmoil  in  Western 
Hindustan. 

§ 6.  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  was  still  at  large.  He  would 
make  no  terms  unless  the  British  government  admitted 
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his  right  to  collect  chauth.  The  British  on  their  part 
were  willing  to  let  him  alone,  provided  he  would  keep 
within  Indore  territory  and  not  molest  his  neighbours. 
Jaswant  Rao  threatened  and  blustered,  and  persisted  in 
collecting  chauth  in  Rajputana. 

In  April,  1804,  General  Lake  entered  Rajputana,  and 
drove  Jaswant  Rao  southward  into  Indore  territory.  In 
June  the  rains  were  approaching,  and  General  Lake 
returned  to  cantonments,  leaving  Colonel  Monson  to 
watch  Jaswant  Rao.  In  July  Colonel  Monson  was 
hedged  round  by  difficulties.  The  rains  were  heavy ; his 
supplies  were  exhausted ; and  reinforcements  failed  to 
arrive.  At  this  moment  he  was  called  upon  to  face  the 
enemy.  Jaswant  Rao  had  come  back  from  Indore  with 
a host  of  Mahrattas  and  a large  train  of  artillery. 
Monson  might  have  held  his  own  had  he  shown  a bold 
front;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  beat  a retreat  to 
British  territory,  and  the  miseries  and  disasters  of  that 
retreat  undid  for  a while  all  the  good  work  of  the  two 
campaigns. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  though  Jaswant  Rao  the 
bandit  was  going  to  be  master  of  Hindustan.  He  was 
joined  by  fresh  bands  of  outlaws  and  freebooters.  The 
Raja  of  Bhurtpore,  whose  huge  fortress  of  mud  was  the 
strongest  in  Hindustan,  joined  him  against  the  British. 
Sindhia  forgot  his  wrongs  and  declared  in  his  favour. 
Jaswant  Rao  pushed  on  as  far  as  Delhi,  but  was  beaten 
back  to  Bhurtpore.  Then  followed  reverses  of  fortune. 
Jaswant  Rao  took  refuge  in  the  Punjab,  pursued  by 
General  Lake,  and  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms. 
The  Raja  of  Bhurtpore  took  fright  and  tendered  his 
submission.  By  this  time  Sindhia  repented  of  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  was  once  more  received  into  the  alliance 
with  the  British  government. 
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§ 7.  Lord  Cornwallis  replaced  Lord  Wellesley  in 
1805,  but  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  Sir  George  Barlow, 
a Bengal  civilian,  acted  for  a while  as  Governor-General. 
Peace  was  to  be  proclaimed  at  any  sacrifice  and  without 
further  hostilities.  Non-intervention  became  the  ruling 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Nearly  all  the  treaties 
with  the  Rajput  princes  were  annulled  because  they  had 
joined  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar;  and  the  Mahratta  princes 
were  allowed  to  plunder  and  collect  chauth  in  Rajputana, 
and  practically  to  make  war  on  each  other,  so  long  as 
they  respected  the  territories  of  the  British  government 
and  its  allies. 

Lord  Minto  was  the  next  Governor-General.  Western 
Hindustan  was  again  desolated  by  Mahratta  brigands, 
with  hordes  of  irregular  followers  known  as  Pindharies. 
But  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  being 
fought  in  Eastern  waters;  and  Lord  Minto  was  too  much 
engaged  in  expeditions  against  the  French  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  the  Dutch  in  Java,  to  check  the  lawlessness  of 
Mahratta  princes. 

§ 8.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  succeeded  Lord  Minto. 
The  struggle  with  France  was  drawing  to  a close.  The 
grand  army  of  Napoleon  had  perished  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow ; and  it  fell  to  Lord  Hastings,  himself  a 
soldier,  to  place  the  peace  of  India  on  a lasting  basis, 
and  complete  the  political  system  which  Lord  Wellesley 
had  begun. 

The  Ghorka  power  in  Nipal  was  founded  in  1767.  It 
was  a military  yoke  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  riveted  on 
a peaceful  Buddhist  population,  known  as  Newars.  It 
was  a later  wave  of  the  Brahmanical  revival  which  drove 
Buddhism  out  of  India. 

Ghorka  rule  was  torn  by  faction,  diverted  from  time  to 
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time  by  aggressions  on  its  neighbours.  For  years  it  had 
been  annexing  British  villages  along  the  whole  line  of 
frontier  between  Simla  and  Darjeeling.  At  last  it  appro- 
priated two  British  districts.  The  Ghorka  government 
refused  all  redress ; and  Lord  Hastings  brought  matters  to 
a crisis  by  recovering  possession  of  the  districts,  and  set- 
ting up  police  stations  for  their  protection.  The  Ghorka 
government  then  sent  a large  force  into  the  districts, 
murdered  the  police  constables,  and  returned  to  Nipal. 

Lord  Hastings  was  thus  forced  into  a war.  British 
armies  marched  through  the  dense  and  malarious  jungles 
known  as  the  Terai,  and  then  climbed  the  precipices 
and  shelves  of  the  Himalayas,  dragging  up  cannon  for 
the  storming  of  mountain  fortresses.  The  Ghorkas  relied 
on  the  strength  of  their  position  on  the  heights  of  the 
Himalayas.  To  their  surprise,  they  saw  one  fortress  after 
another  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  then  made 
a final  stand  at  Maloun.  The  British  set  up  their 
batteries  and  prepared  to  open  fire,  when  the  Ghorka 
garrison  of  Maloun  came  to  terms,  and  surrendered  the 
fortress  on  the  condition  of  marching  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1816,  and 
ever  since  that  day  the  British  government  and  the 
Ghorka  power  have  been  on  friendly  terms. 

§ 9.  Lord  Hastings  then  resolved  on  the  extermination 
of  the  Pindharies.  For  years  these  cruel  brigands  had 
been  the  pest  of  Western  India,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Ghorka  war  they  began  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  British  government  and  its  allies.  Villages 
were  environed  by  these  detestable  miscreants,  and  the 
inhabitants  robbed  and  tortured.  Fathers  piled  firewood 
round  their  dwellings,  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the 
flames  with  their  wives  and  families,  rather  than  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Pindharies.  When  the  raids  were  over,  1817-1818.. 
the  Pindharies  found  a refuge  in  the  territories  of 
Sindhia  and  Holkar,  and  were  more  or  less  protected 
by  an  Afghan  adventurer  named  Amir  Khan.  This 
Afghan  leader  had  for  many  years  been  the  pest  of 
Rajputana  and  Central  India.  He  had  raised  an  army 
of  drilled  battalions,  procured  a large  train  of  artillery, 
and  founded  the  principality  of  Tonk,  in  Rajputana. 

Punishment  came  at  last.  The  protectors  of  the 
Pindharies  saw  to  their  dismay  a Madras  army  coming 
from  the  south  under  General  Hislop,  and  a Bengal 
army  coming  from  the  north  over  the  river  Jumna,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Hastings.  Sindhia 
made  a desperate  effort  to  induce  the  Ghorka  govern- 
ment of  Nipal  to  make  common  cause  against  the  British. 

But  his  letters  were  intercepted  on  the  frontier  and  he 
yielded  to  his  fate.  He  was  bound  over  to  co-operate 
against  the  Pindharies,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  such 
gangs  for  the  future.  Amir  Khan  came  to  terms,  and 
disbanded  his  battalions  and  sold  his  cannon  to  the 
British  government,  on  condition  of  being  recognised  as 
hereditary  ruler  of  Tonk.  The  Pindharies  were  environed 
and  shot  down,  or  perished  in  the  jungle,  or  slain  by  the 
villagers  in  revenge  for  former  outrages.  Many,  however, 
threw  themselves  on  British  protection,  and  were  settled 
on  lands,  and  became  peaceful  and  industrious  cultivators, 
and  within  a single  generation  no  traces  of  the  Pindhari 
gangs  were  to  be  found  in  India. 

All  this  while  the  Peishwa  at  Poona,  Baji  Rao,  was  Murder  at 
giving  trouble.  Some  years  previously,  the  minister  of  Poona’ 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  had  arrived  at  Poona,  under  a 
British  guarantee,  to  settle  some  obsolete  dispute  about 
chauth . This  ambassador  was  murdered  by  assassins 
near  Poona,  and  the  Peishwa  and  his  minister  were 
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implicated.  The  Peishwa  protested  his  innocence,  and 
his  assurance  was  accepted.  His  minister,  however,  was 
found  guilty  of  hiring  the  assassins,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  British  fortress  of  Thanna,  near  Bombay.  Later 
on  the  minister  escaped  from  Thanna  with  the  help  of 
the  Peishwa ; and  the  two  began  to  levy  armies  and 
prepare  to  make  war  on  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  Resident  at  Poona. 
The  Poona  Subsidiary  Force  was  moved  away  to  join  in 
the  operations  against  the  Pindharies.  All  this  while  the 
Peishwa  was  secretly  urging  Sindhia,  Amir  Khan,  the 
Bhonsla  of  Nagpore,  and  the  generals  of  Holkar’s  army, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  armies 
in  the  Pindhari  war,  and  make  common  cause  against  the 
British  government.  But  Sindhia  had  already  burnt  his 
lingers  with  Nipal.  Amir  Khan  had  come  to  terms  which 
left  him  in  possession  of  Tonk.  The  army  of  Holkar 
was  in  mutiny  for  arrears  of  pay.  Worst  of  all  for  the 
Peishwa,  Mr.  Elphinstone  discovered  something  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  ordered  a regiment  of  Europeans  from 
Bombay,  and  posted  it  at  Khirki,  about  four  miles  from 
the  British  Residency  at  Poona. 

On  the  5-th  November,  1817,  Mr.  Elphinstone  left  the 
Residency  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Khirki.  That  same 
afternoon  the  Peishwa  attacked  the  British  force  at 
Khirki  with  an  army  of  26,000  soldiers,  but  was  beaten 
back  with  heavy  loss.  At  night  the  Residency  was  set 
on  fire,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  library  was  destroyed.  On 
the  17th  November,  twelve  days  after  the  explosion,  the 
Subsidiary  Force  returned  to  Poona,  and  the  Peishwa  fled 
away  into  the  jungles  never  to  return. 


§ 10.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  another 
explosion  at  Nagpore,  the  capital  of  the  Bhonsla,  400 
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miles  to  the  north-east  of  Poona.  The  Raja  who  fought  1817-1818. 
at  Assaye  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a nephew,  Explosion 
named  Appa  Sahib.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  Resident  at  Nag-  at 
pore,  but  the  Residency  was  separated  from  the  city  Na§Pore* 
by  the  Sitabuldi  hill.  Appa  Sahib  had  spoken  bitterly  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Peishwa,  and  boasted  of  his  own 
loyalty  to  the  British  government.  But  Mr.  Jenkins 
discovered  that  the  Raja  and  his  ministers  were  sending 
their  families  and  treasures  at  a distance  from  Nagpore. 

Mr.  Jenkins  saw  that  a storm  was  brewing,  and  ordered  Battle  of 
the  Nagpore  Subsidiary  Force  to  occupy  Sitabuldi  hill.  Sl^u!dl> 
On  the  26th  of  December  Appa  Sahib  advanced  against 
the  hill  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  including  3,000 
Arabs,  and  36  guns.  The  British  had  only  1,400  sepoys 
fit  for  duty,  and  three  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry.  They  had 
no  Europeans  except  the  officers  in  command,  and  only 
four  six-pounder  guns.  The  battle  raged  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  lasted  all  day  and  all  night.  About 
noon  the  next  day  the  Residency  seemed  to  be  doomed. 

The  Raja’s  men  were  closing  round  it,  when  they  were 
charged  by  the  three  troops  of  Bengal  cavalry,  who  were 
posted  in  the  compound  under  Captain  Fitzgerald.  The 
Bengal  cavalry  won  the  day.  The  sepoys  on  the  hill 
saw  the  victory  at  the  Residency,  and  drove  the  Arabs 
down  the  slope  with  shouts  and  cheers.  Appa  Sahib  fled 
from  Nagpore,  and  Lord  Hastings  ordered  an  infant 
nephew  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Jenkins. 


§ 11.  The  army  of  Holkar,  as  already  seen,  had  broken 
out  in  mutiny  for  arrears  of  pay.  The  arrears  had  been 
paid  up  by  the  Peishwa,  and  Holkar’s  army  had  declared 
for  the  Peishwa.  The  generals  murdered  the  queen  mother 
for  negotiating  with  the  British.  On  the  21st  of  December 
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1819-1823.  they  were  defeated  at  Mehidpore  by  a British  army 
under  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  infant  Holkar  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Indore,  and  brought  into  sub- 
sidiary alliance  with  the  British  government. 

Surrender  For  six  months  Baji  Rao  eluded  all  pursuit.  On  the 
Peishwa  ist  January>  x8i8,  his  army  of  25,000  horse  and 

1818.  ’ 6,000  Arab  foot  attacked  the  village  of  Korygaum,  near 
Satara,  but  was  repulsed  by  800  Bombay  sepoys  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Staunton.  The  victory  was  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  Sitabuldi.  Scaunton  lost  a third  of 
his  sepoys,  and  eight  out  of  his  ten  British  officers,  but 
the  Mahrattas  left  600  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field, 
and  next  morning  retired  from  the  field.  At  last  the 
Peishwa  was  environed  by  a British  force  under  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  surrendered  himself  a prisoner.  His 
kingdom  of  the  Konkan  was  incorporated  with  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Henceforth  the  ex-Peishwa  lived 
in  luxury  at  Bithoor  near  Cawnpore,  on  a pension  of 
eight  lakhs,  or  80,000/.  per  annum,  and  died  at  a very 
advanced  age  in  1853. 

Rajput  These  wars  rescued  the  Rajput  princes  from  Mahratta 
princes.  ra;dSj  and  brought  them  under  British  protection. 

Eventually  the  Rajput  rulers  were  brought  into  feudatory 
relations  with  the  British  government,  under  the  political 
supervision  of  an  Agent  to  the  Governor-General. 

Lord  § I2*  Lord  Amherst  succeeded  Lord  Hastings  in  1823. 

Amherst,  His  administration  was  marked  by  the  first  Burmese  war. 

1823-1828:  'phg  Burmese  officials  had  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Burmese 

war,  political  refugees ; they  seized  an  island  belonging  to  the 
1824-26.  British;  they  invaded  British  territory  and  cut  off  a 
detachment  of  sepoys ; and  they  threatened  to  invade 
Bengal  and  bring  away  the  Governor-General  in  golden 
fetters.  In  1824  a British  expedition  was  sent  to 
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Rangoon,  and  eventually  advanced  towards  Ava ; but  1823-1828. 
the  war  was  brought  to  a close  in  1826  by  the  cession 
of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Cachar  and  Assam. 

In  1825,  whilst  the  war  was  raging  in  Burma,  the  Raja  Revolt  at 
of  Bhurtpore  died.  An  infant  son  succeeded  to  the  BhurtPore- 
throne,  and  was  recognised  by  the  British  government, 
and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle.  In  the 
teeth  of  this  arrangement,  a cousin  of  the  infant  murdered 
the  uncle  and  usurped  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore.  In  1826 
a British  army  advanced  against  Bhurtpore,  mined  the 
heavy  mud  walls  with  gunpowder,  carried  off  the  usurper 
as  a state  prisoner,  and  restored  the  infant  Raja  to  the 
throne. 

Lord  Amherst  left  India  in  1828,  and  for  ten  years  Interval  of 
there  was  no  war,  except  local  campaigns  in  Mysore  and  peace* 
Coorg,  which  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  history. 


CHAPTER  X. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  : CONSOLIDATION. 

1828  — 1857. 

§ I.  British  rule  in  India,  1600-1833.  § 2.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 

1828-35  : administrative  changes.  § 3.  Land  revenue  systems  : 
village  communities,  zemindars,  joint  village  proprietors,  ryots. 
§4.  Political  changes.  §5.  Central  Asia:  Punjab,  Sind, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  §6.  First  Afghan  war,  1838-42. 
§7.  Lord  Ellenborough,  1842-44:  conquest  of  Sind  and 
Gwalior.  §8.  Lord  Hardinge,  1844-48:  first  Sikh  war. 
§9.  Lord  Dalhousie,  1848-56:  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and 
Pegu.  § 10.  Material  progress : three  Indian  reforms,  1853. 
§11.  Lord  Canning,  1856. 

East  India  § 1.  The  East  India  Company  was  an  association  of 
pany’s  British  merchants  enjoying  an  exclusive  right  of  trading 
rule,  ante  with  India,  under  a charter  granted  in  1600  by  Queen 
18 r3'  Elizabeth.  This  charter  was  renewed  from  time  to  time 
by  Parliament,  and  the  Company  brought  under  Parlia- 
mentary control ; but  from  1600  to  1813,  a period  of 
213  years,  the  monopoly  of  trade  was  unbroken.  In 
1813  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years  and  the 
monopoly  as  regards  India  was  taken  away ; but  prac- 
tically there  was  little  change.  Private  merchants 
could  not  compete  against  a Company  which  was  master 
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of  India;  especially  as  an  old  law  was  still  in  force  that  1828-1835. 
no  Englishman,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  could 
reside  in  India,  excepting  with  the  special  leave  and 
license  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Parliament,  however,  interfered  from  time  to  time  with  Parlia- 
the  Company’s  rule  in  India.  In  1774,  as  already  seen, 
it  sent  three  outsiders  to  fill  seats  in  the  Calcutta  Council ; ference. 
and  it  also  created  Supreme  Courts  in  which  British 
barristers  sat  as  judges.  In  1784  it  created  a Board  of 
Control  in  London  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs. 

At  last,  in  1833,  the  charter  was  renewed  for  another  Trade 
twenty  years.  The  Company’s  trade  was  abolished  alto-  forbidden, 
gether,  and  its  duties  for  the  future  were  strictly  limited  to 
the  government  of  India.  Henceforth,  any  British  subject 
might  trade  where  he  pleased,  and  reside  where  he  pleased, 
in  any  part  of  India.  There  were,  however,  some  changes 
in  the  Indian  Councils,  which  will  be  best  described 
further  on. 

§ 2.  Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  Lord  Am-  Lorci 
herst  as  Governor-General  in  1828,  five  years  before  the  William 
renewal  of  the  charter.  He  ushered  in  a new  era  of  peace  j 828- 1835 
and  civilisation.  In  1829  he  abolished  Sati,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  living  widows,  which  had  been  kept  under  control 
by  Mohammedan  rulers,  but  had  horrified  Europe  ever 
since  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  He  suppressed  the  Thugs 
who  had  strangled  and  plundered  unsuspecting  travellers 
for  unknown  centuries.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  tea  in  Assam  and  Cachar,  and  promoted  steam 
navigation  in  Eastern  waters,  which  eventuated  in  the 
establishment  of  steam  communication  with  Europe. 

The  four  provincial  courts  of  circuit  and  appeal,  which 
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had  been  created  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  were  abolished  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  In  their  room  commissioners 
of  divisions  were  appointed,  each  having  five  or  six 
districts  under  his  control.  Henceforth  collectors  and 
magistrates  were  controlled  by  commissioners  of  divisions, 
and  were  sometimes  known  as  deputy  commissioners. 
The  civil  judge  of  a district  was  invested  with  criminal 
powers  as  a sessions  judge,  and  was  henceforth  known 
as  the  civil  and  sessions  judge.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency there  are  no  commissioners  of  divisions,  and  their 
powers  are  exercised  by  collectors  of  districts. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  appointed  natives  of  India  to 
be  “ deputy  collectors,”  and  he  created  a class  of  native 
civil  judges  who  are  known  in  the  present  day  as 
“ subordinate  judges.” 

Revenue  administration  was  brought  under  review. 
Lord  Wellesley  had  ordered  the  zemindari  system  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  It  would  not  work  in  either  territory. 
I11  the  Madras  Presidency  the  zemindars  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  bulk  of  the  settlement  was  effected 
with  individual  ryots,  and  was  known  as  the  ryotwari 
settlement.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  the  bulk  of 
the  land  revenue  was  settled  with  the  joint  village  pro- 
prietors. In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  ryotwari  system 
prevailed. 

§ 3.  The  land  revenue  systems  of  India  call  for  further 
explanation.  The  land  has  always  been  the  backbone 
of  Indian  revenue ; the  main  support  of  governments  and 
armies.  There  are,  however,  different  ways  of  collecting 
it  which  have  been  brought  about  by  history.  Hindu 
immigrants  planted  the  village  system.  Mohamme- 
dan conquest  led  to  modifications ; whilst  British  rule 
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has  simplified  and  systematised  the  existing  order  of  1828'  1835, 
things. 

India  was  originally  distributed  in  village  communities,  Village 
each  one  having  its  own  houses  and  lands  like  an  English  c°™™sum' 
parish.  The  village  community  was  a brotherhood,  con- 
sisting of  a tribe,  family,  or  class  who  settled  in  a 
particular  locality,  and  divided  the  land,  or  the  produce 
of  the  land,  amongst  themselves  as  co-partners.  The 
community  managed  its  own  affairs ; claimed  a joint 
proprietorship  in  all  the  land  within  the  village  area  ; 
and  rented  out  waste  lands  to  yearly  tenants,  strangers, 
and  outsiders,  who  were  treated  as  tenants,  and  shut 
out  from  the  management.  Some  tenants  acquired 
rights  of  occupancy  by  prescription  or  hereditary  usage, 
whilst  others  were  only  tenants  at  will. 

The  village  commonwealth  had  its  own  hereditary  Here- 
officials,  such  as  a village  accountant,  who  kept  a record 
of  all  transactions  between  the  joint  proprietors  and  their  and 
tenants.  There  was  also  a village  constable  or  guide,  artlsans- 
who  watched  the  crops  and  looked  after  strangers.  Some- 
times when  a brotherhood  had  decayed,  a headman 
ruled  the  village  in  their  room  ; and  the  headman,  with 
the  help  of  the  accountant  and  constable,  managed  all 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  village,  and  conducted  its 
relations  with  the  outer  world.  To  these  were  added 
hereditary  artisans,  such  as  carpenter,  potter,  blacksmith, 
barber,  tailor,  washerman,  and  jeweller.  In  like  manner 
there  was  a hereditary  schoolmaster,  astrologer,  and  priest, 
who  were  generally  Brahmans.  The  higher  officials  were 
remunerated  with  hereditary  lands  held  rent  free  ; but  the 
others  were  paid  by  fees  of  grain  or  money. 

These  village  communities  contributed  a yearly  revenue  Land 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  either  as  joint  proprietors  revenue* 
or  through  a headman.  They  claimed  a right  to  the  land 
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because  they  had  cleared  the  jungle,  and  cultivated  and 
occupied  virgin  soil;  but  they  paid  a revenue  to  the 
government  for  the  time  being  in  return  for  protection, 
or  to  satisfy  the  superior  right  of  the  sovereign,  or  as 
blackmail,  such  as  was  paid  to  the  Mahratta,  to  insure 
the  safety  of  their  crops  and  cattle. 

Such  was  the  old  constitution  of  villages  in  India. 
There  were  village  proprietors,  tenant  farmers,  and 
predial  serfs  or  slaves.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans 
held  lands  as  village  proprietors  and  compelled  the 
helots  or  aborigines  to  cultivate  their  estates.  Mean- 
while the  conquered  population,  the  Periseki,  or  “ dwellers 
around,”  held  outside  lands  as  tenant  farmers  and  were 
shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  government. 

According  to  Hindu  law,  the  Raja  took  about  a sixth  of 
the  harvest.  According  to  Hindu  practice  the  Raja  or 
his  officials  took  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  the  harvest ; 
leaving  only  just  enough  to  the  ryot  to  provide  for  the 
bare  subsistence  of  his  family. 

After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  land  revenue  was 
collected  in  different  ways,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. In  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Punjab, 
where  villages  and  fields  had  been  measured  and  valued 
by  Raja  Todar  Mai,  in  the  days  of  Akbar,  the  rights 
of  native  proprietors  were  preserved.  In  outlying  pro- 
vinces like  Bengal,  such  rights  were  often  lost.  Again, 
there  were  different  ways  of  collecting  the  revenue.  Some- 
times district  officials  were  appointed  to  receive  the 
government  share  in  money  or  kind,  either  from  joint 
village  proprietors,  individual  proprietors  or  individual 
ryots,  or  tenant  farmers.  Sometimes  a local  magnate 
or  middleman  made  a contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, under  which  he  paid  a lump  sum  every  year  for 
a circle  of  villages  and  got  what  he  could  out  of  the 
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villagers.  Such  men  are  called  zemindars  in  Bengal,  and  1828-1835. 
talukdars  in  the  North-West  Provinces  ; and  one  and  all 
were  no  doubt  inclined  to  assume  rights  of  ownership 
over  the  lands  in  their  respective  circles,  especially  in 
times  of  decay  or  anarchy. 

In  Bengal,  as  already  seen,  the  land  revenue  was  settled  Bengal : 
with  the  zemindars.  The  proprietary  rights  of  villagers,  Zemmclari* 
so  far  as  they  ever  existed,  were  obliterated.  The  village 
officials  became  servants  of  the  zemindars.  Many  of  the 
village  artisans  and  others  have  lingered  on  to  the  present 
day.  Traces  of  the  village  system  may  be  found  in  Behar 
and  Orissa,  but  very  few  in  Bengal. 

A similar  zemindari  system  and  perpetual  settlement  North  - 

would  have  been  carried  out  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 

but  a preliminary  inquiry  was  held  into  conflicting  rights.  Joint 

Lord  William  Bentinck  travelled  through  the  North-  YllI?Se 

. 0 proprietors 

West  Provinces  and  took  up  the  question.  Eventually 
the  lands  were  all  measured  and  valued,  village  by  village 
and  field  by  field,  wet  and  dry,  cultivated  and  uncul- 
tivated. All  rights  were  investigated  and  recorded ; 
namely,  those  of  talukdars  and  cultivators,  of  village 
proprietors  styled  village  zemindars,  of  joint  village  pro- 
prietors with  hereditary  shares  in  the  land,  of  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy,  and  of  tenants  at  will  : all  these 
data  were  preserved  in  village  registers,  and  a settle- 
ment was  made  with  those  in  actual  possession,  which  is 
known  as  the  “joint  village  settlement,”  as  it  was  mainly 
concluded  with  joint  village  proprietors. 

Southern  India,  including  the  Madras  Presidency,  was  Madras  : 
modified  with  the  slow  advance  of  Mohammedan  conquest  proprietary 
over  Hindu  territories.  The  northern  districts,  known  rights, 
as  the  Telugu  country,  were  conquered  by  the  Sultans  of 
Golkonda  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large 
tracts  were  made  over  to  zemindars.  Further  south,  the 
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1828-1835.  Carnatic  plain  was  not  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  only  as  far  as  the 
Kolerun  and  Kauveri.  The  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic 
employed  his  own  officials  to  collect  the  land  revenue 
from  the  villagers,  and  they  ignored  proprietary  rights 
and  simply  exacted  as  much  as  they  could  from  the 
villagers.  To  the  southward  of  the  Kolerun,  the 
Carnatic  was  held  by  the  Hindu  Rajas  of  Trichin opoly, 
Tanjore,  and  Madura;  whilst  the  hills  and  jungles, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  south,  were  held  by 
poligars,  who  may  be  described  as  lawless  zemindars, 
who  paid  no  tribute  to  Raja  or  Nawab  unless  compelled 
by  force  of  arms. 

Zemindars  With  both  classes  of  zemindars,  namely  those  in  the 

Ryotwari  Telugu  country  and  those  in  the  southern  Tamil  country, 
it  was  possible  to  conclude  zemindari  settlements.  But  in 
the  Carnatic  plain,  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Kolerun, 
there  were  no  zemindars.  Meanwhile  joint  village  pro- 
prietors had  either  disappeared  or  lost  all  record  of 
proprietary  rights.  Accordingly  the  Madras  land  settle- 
ment was  mostly  concluded  with  individual  ryots,  and  is 
known  as  the  “ryotwari.” 


Mysore  § 4*  L°rd  William  Bentinck  deposed  the  Raja  of  Mysore 
and  Coorg.  for  mal-administration,  and  placed  the  territory  under  a 
British  Commissioner.  He  deposed  the  Raja  of  Coorg 
for  atrocious  misconduct,  and  sent  him  to  Benares  to  live 
under  surveillance.  He  gave  the  chief  men  of  Coorg  the 
option  of  having  another  Raja,  but  they  unanimously 
prayed  that  they  might  be  brought  under  British  rule. 
Charter  of  In  1833  the  last  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
1833.  was  granted  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  trade  of 
the  Company  was  brought  to  a close.  The  territories 
ceded  by  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oudh  and  those  conquered 
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from  Sindhia  were  amalgamated  under  the  name  of  1600-1836. 
the  “ North-West  Provinces,”  formed  into  a separate 
Presidency,  and  placed  under  a Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Councils  at  Madras  and  Bombay  were  restrained 
from  making  further  laws  for  their  respective  Presidencies, 
and  all  legislative  powers  were  centred  in  the  Bengal 
Council  at  Calcutta ; and  Mr.  Macaulay,  afterwards 
known  as  Lord  Macaulay,  was  sent  to  Calcutta  to 
draft  a Penal  Code  and  serve  as  legislative  member 
of  Council. 

In  1835  Lord  William  Bentinck  left  India,  and  was  sir  Charles 
succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a Bengal  civilian.  Metcalfe, 
Meanwhile  Russia  was  beginning  to  advance  towards  the 
Oxus,  and  in  1836  Lord  Auckland  landed  at  Calcutta  as 
Governor-General. 


§ 5.  Central  Asia  had  hitherto  been  a sealed  book  Central 
to  the  British  government.  Three  independent  states  Asia. 
were  included  in  this  region,  of  which  little  or  nothing 
was  known  beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence,  namely, 
the  Punjab,  Sind,  and  Afghanistan.  To  these  might  be 
added  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  where,  however,  a British 
minister  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Shah  as  representative 
of  the  British  government. 

The  Punjab  or  “ land  of  five  rivers,”  and  Sind  in  the  Punjab 
“ valley  of  the  lower  Indus,”  had  been  provinces  of  the  ancl  Smd* 
Moghul  empire  in  the  days  of  Akbar  and  Aurangzeb, 
but  later  on  had  been  conquered  by  the  Afghans  under 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  Subsequently  Sind  was  conquered 
by  four  Belooch  warriors,  known  as  the  Sind  Amirs,  who 
converted  it  into  an  independent  principality.  Later  on 
the  Punjab  was  wrested  from  the  Afghans  and  formed 
into  a kingdom  by  a Sikh  warrior  named  Runjeet 
Singh.  Both  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  Sind  Amirs  were 
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willing  to  be  friends  with  the  British  government,  but 
they  were  all  jealous  of  Europeans,  and  especially  of 
the  travels  of  British  officers  in  their  territories. 

Afghanistan  lay  beyond  the  Punjab  and  the  Indus. 
Under  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  it  had  been  an  empire, 
including  Khorassan,  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  and  Sind. 
After  the  death  of  Ahmad  Shah  it  had  been  dismembered 
and  divided  against  itself.  Khorassan  was  abandoned  to 
Persia.  The  Punjab,  Kashmir  and  the  valley  of  Peshawar 
were  conquered  by  Runjeet  Singh.  Sind  had  fallen  to 
the  four  Belooch  Amirs.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Afghans 
but  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and 
Afghan  Turkistan ; and  these  four  provinces  were  often 
under  the  rule  of  different  princes,  who  were  fighting 
against  one  another. 

In  the  early  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a civil  war  between  the  descendants  of  Ahmad  Shah 
and  the  descendants  of  his  minister.  The  former  were 
known  as  Duranis,  whilst  the  latter  were  known  as 
Barukzais.  The  war  was  brought  to  a close  for  a while 
by  the  expulsion  of  Shah  Sbuja,  the  Durani,  by  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan,  the  Barukzai.  Shah  Shuja  thereupon 
took  refuge  in  British  territory,  and  received  a pension 
for  his  support ; whilst  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  the  ex- 
minister,  usurped  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

Persia  is  the  last  relic,  if  relic  it  can  be  called,  of  the 
old  Asiatic  empires  which  rose  and  fell  in  times  primeval. 
For  centuries  its  separate  history  as  a nation  was  lost  in 
that  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  under  the  Caliphat ; and 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Moghul  empire  under  Chenghiz 
Khan  and  Timur.  The  modern  history  does  not  begin  until 
1500,  or  eighteen  centuries  after  its  conquest  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon ; when  it  was  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  the  Sufi  Shahs,  about  the  time 
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that  Turkey  was  growing  into  an  empire  under  the  1600-1836. 
Ottoman  Sultans. 

The  Sufis  were  Shiah  Mohammedans,  who  pinned  their  Sufi  Shahs, 
faith  on  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  two 
sons,  Hasan  and  Husain.  The  three  Imams,  as  they 
were  called,  were  canonised  and  worshipped  as  saints,  if 
not  as  incarnations  of  deity.  The  earliest  Sufi  Shahs 
were  themselves  half  saints  and  half  sovereigns.  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  the  contemporary  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  was  a great  conqueror,  but  his  wars  are  of 
little  moment  in  modern  history. 

The  Sufi  Shahs  of  Persia  were  contemporaries  of  the  Persian 
Great  Moghuls  of  Hindustan.  They  gave  a refuge  to 
Humayun,  the  father  of  Akbar,  but  compelled  him  to 
become  a Shiah.  Their  rule  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  the  Moghul ; but  fratricidal  wars  were  prevented  by 
keeping  the  sons  of  the  reigning  Shah  in  close  confine- 
ment during  his  life,  and  murdering  them  all  at  his  death 
excepting  the  one  intended  for  the  throne.  The  result 
was  that  each  Shah  became  more  weak,  more  cruel,  and 
more  dissolute  than  his  predecessor,  whilst  his  despotic 
power  as  a sovereign,  combined  with  his  sacred  authority 
as  pontiff  of  the  Shiahs,  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  any 
caprice  without  restraint  or  hindrance.  At  last,  in  1722, 
the  throne  was  overturned  by  the  Afghans,  and  later  on 
the  dynasty  of  Sufi  Shahs  was  subverted  by  Nadir  Shah, 
who  in  his  turn  was  assassinated  in  1747. 

After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Persia  drifted  into  a Zends  and 

horrible  anarchy,  which  lasted  with  rare  intervals  down  KaJars> 

J . 1747 

to  the  end  of  the  century.  Then  a mortal  conflict  arose  et  se$ 
between  the  Zends,  or  representatives  of  the  old  Persian 
dynasty,  and  the  Kajars,  a Moghul  tribe  who  were  fight- 
ing to  subvert  it.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Zend  and  the  triumph  of  the  Kajar ; and  it  is 
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1836-1842.  the  Kajar  dynasty  of  Shahs  that  is  still  reigning  over 
Persia. 

Lord  § 6.  Lord  Auckland’s  Afghan  war  lies  in  a nutshell. 
1836^1841  • *^37  Persia  laid  siege  to  Herat.  Dost  Mohammed 

Persia  and  Khan,  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  was  vacillating.  He 
Afghanis-  been  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  the  valley  of  Pesha- 
war, which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Runjeet  Singh. 
He  implored  Lord  Auckland  to  interfere  and  call  on 
Runjeet  Singh  to  restore  Peshawar  ; but  Lord  Auckland 
could  not  have  interfered  without  giving  mortal  offence  to 
his  Sikh  ally.  Again,  the  Dost  was  afraid  of  Shah  Shuja. 
He  had  driven  Shah  Shuja  from  his  throne  at  Kabul,  and 
as  the  dethroned  prince  found  refuge  in  British  territory, 
the  Dost  was  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  British 
government,  and  was  said  to  have  entertained  a Russian 
envoy.  At  last  Lord  Auckland  declared  war  against 
him,  and  determined  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  throne, 
as  the  Shah  was  the  rightful  Amir,  and  likely  to  prove  a 
better  ally  than  the  Dost. 

First  The  declaration  of  war  was  a mistake.  Persia  had 
Afghan  aiready  taken  the  alarm,  and  retired  from  Herat.  But 

war,  J 

1838-1842.  there  were  no  telegrams  in  those  days,  and  a British 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Keane,  was  sent  to  Kabul  to  restore  Shah  Shuja 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  Runjeet  Singh  was  still 
very  friendly,  but  refused  to  permit  a British  army  to 
march  through  his  territories.  Accordingly  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Sind  Amirs  for  marching  the  British 
expedition  through  Sind. 

Advance  Early  in  1839  the  British  army  crossed  the  river 
to  Kabul.  Indus,  and  advanced  along  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Quetta, 
and  thence  to  Kandahar.  Major  Rawlinson  remained 
at  Kandahar  as  minister  of  Shah  Shuja,  with  a British 
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force  under  General  Nott.  The  main  army,  under  Sir  1839-1842. 
John  Keane,  advanced  to  Ghazni,  and  stormed  the 
fortress,  whilst  Dost  Mohammed  fled  away  northward 
to  Bokhara.  Shah  Shuja  was  then  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  as  minister  and  envoy  at  Kabul. 

Runjeet  Singh  died  in  1839.  His  successor  opened  Surrender 
the  Punjab  to  British  troops,  and  at  the  end  of  1840  ^ 

Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  to  Macnaghten,  and  was  med,  1840. 
sent  to  Calcutta.  By  this  time  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Afghans  did  not  care  for  Shah  Shuja,  and  were 
growing  impatient  of  the  British  occupation.  So  long 
as  they  received  grants  of  money  from  the  British 
government  they  were  contented  and  friendly,  but  when 
further  payments  were  stopped  they  became  discontented 
and  hostile.  The  Ghilzais  and  other  hill  tribes  closed 
the  passes  between  Kabul  and  Jellahabad,  but  General 
Sale  fought  his  way  to  Jellahabad,  and  waited  there  for 
reinforcements. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  there  was  an  outbreak  Outbreak 
in  the  city  of  Kabul.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who  was  atJg^u1, 
about  to  succeed  Macnaghten  as  minister  and  envoy,  was 
murdered  by  a mob  of  Afghans.  Thousands  of  Afghans 
hurried  into  the  city  from  the  villages  round  about  in 
hopes  of  plunder.  Akbar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Moham- 
med, headed  the  insurrection.  Macnaghten  agreed  to 
arrange  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  army,  and 
attended  a meeting  of  Afghan  chiefs,  when  he  was  cut 
down  and  murdered. 

In  January,  1842,  the  British  army  moved  from  Kabul.  Khybai 
An  Afghan  army  followed,  under  the  command  of  Akbar 
Khan.  They  demanded  large  sums  of  money  from  the  1842 
British.  They  kept  certain  British  officers  and  all  the 
ladies  and  children  as  hostages  until  the  money  was 
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paid.  Then  followed  treacheries  and  massacres.  The 
British  army  entered  the  Khybar  Pass  under  a heavy 
fall  of  snow.  The  hill  tribes  crowned  the  heights  of  the 
pass,  and  poured  down  a deadly  fire.  The  result  was 
that  all  the  troops  and  camp  followers  perished,  except 
a surgeon  named  Brydon. 

§ 7.  Lord  Ellenborough  succeeded  Lord  Auckland. 
In  February,  1842,  he  touched  at  Madras  on  his  way  to 
Calcutta,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  British  army.  An  avenging  army  under  General 
Pollock  was  on  the  march  to  relieve  Sale.  The  British 
were  holding  out  at  Jellahabad  and  Kandahar  against 
overwhelming  odds,  as  the  British  soldiers  ought  to  have 
done  at  Kabul.  The  avenging  army  of  Pollock  relieved 
Sale,  and  advanced  to  Kabul,  and  was  joined  by  the 
force  from  Kandahar  under  Nott.  Shah  Shuja  had  been 
murdered.  All  the  British  hostages  reached  Kabul  in 
safety.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  was  set  free  at  Calcutta, 
and  was  restored  to  his  throne  at  Kabul. 

The  disasters  in  Afghanistan  led  the  Mohammedan 
rulers  of  Sind  to  violate  their  engagements  with  the 
British.  In  1843  their  army  was  defeated  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  at  Miani,  and  also  at  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 
Sind.  Henceforth  Sind  became  a British  province,  and 
was  incorporated  with  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

At  this  crisis  the  Gwalior  principality,  under  the  rule 
of  Sindhia,  was  drifting  into  anarchy.  The  army  had 
grown  too  powerful  for  the  state,  and  was  eating  up 
two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue.  The  reigning  Sindhia 
died,  leaving  no  son  whatever,  real  or  adopted.  His 
widow,  a girl  of  twelve,  adopted  an  infant  boy  aged 
eight,  dismissed  the  minister  from  his  post,  appointed 
a minister  of  her  own,  bought  over  the  army  by  largesses, 
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and  set  the  British  government  at  defiance.  Disturb-  1 843- 1 845. 
ances  broke  out  in  consequence,  and  many  persons 
were  killed. 

Lord  Ellenborough  proceeded  to  Agra,  and  ordered  War  in 
the  British  army  to  advance  on  Gwalior.  The  Gwalior 
army  was  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Maharajpore  and 
Punniar.  Lord  Ellenborough  then  reduced  the  Gwalior 
army  from  40,000  men  to  9,000,  and  the  guns  from  200  to 
thirty-two.  A subsidiary  army,  officered  by  Europeans, 
was  created,  under  the  name  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent ; 
and  the  government  was  transferred  to  a Council  of 
Regency,  consisting  of  six  Mahratta  nobles  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  British  Resident,  until  the  infant  Sindhia 
attained  his  majority. 

§ 8.  Lord  Hardinge  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough.  Lord 

The  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  were  threatening  India.  The  old  Hardinge, 

1 544- 1 040: 

army  of  Runjeet  Singh  consisted  of  60,000  Sikh  soldiers,  Punjab 
drilled  and  trained  by  French  officers,  and  was  well  affairs, 
provided  with  artillery.  The  successors  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  all  powerful  at  Lahore,  were 
unable  to  control  the  army,  and  the  Sikh  generals  were 
virtually  masters  of  the  Punjab.  The  army  was  a strange 
compound  of  fanatics  and  freebooters.  It  was  known 
as  the  “Army  of  God  and  the  Sikh  Khalsa.” 

The  Punjab  was  torn  by  deadly  conflicts  between  Sikhs  Sikh 
and  Rajputs.  Princes,  ministers,  and  generals  were  mvasion- 
carried  off  in  turns  by  assassination  or  massacre. 

Dhuleep  Singh,  an  acknowledged  son  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
was  an  infant  sovereign,  and  the  queen  mother  and  her 
minister  and  paramour  were  the  rulers.  But  there  was  no 
one  who  could  control  the  “Army  of  God  and  the  Sikh 
Khalsa.”  At  last  the  Sikh  army  threatened  to  plunder 
the  city  of  Lahore,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing 
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so  by  being  led  across  the  Sutlej  river  to  plunder  the 
cities  of  Hindustan. 

In  December,  1845,  the  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  the 
British  army  at  Moodki.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
attacked  at  Ferozshahar,  and  fought  with  the  bravery 
of  zealots.  They  were  charged  with  British  bayonets 
up  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  driven  back  over 
the  Sutlej.  Early  in  1846  they  recrossed  the  Sutlej. 
An  advance  force  was  defeated  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  at 
Aliwal.  The  main  army  was  strongly  entrenched  at 
Sobraon,  but  the  position  was  stormed  by  a British  army 
under  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  in  the  bloodiest 
battle  which  the  British  had  ever  fought  in  India. 

The  British  army  advanced  to  Lahore,  but  Lord 
Hardinge  was  unwilling  to  annex  the  Punjab.  He  gave 
the  Sikh  government  another  chance,  and  left  the  queen 
mother  and  her  paramour  to  rule  the  Punjab  in  the 
name  of  the  infant  Dhuleep  Singh.  The  “ Army  of  the 
Khalsa  ” was  reduced  to  a third  of  its  strength,  and  a 
British  army  was  left  to  protect  the  shattered  govern- 
ment. Before  the  end  of  1846  it  was  found  necessary 
to  depose  the  queen  mother  and  her  paramour,  and  to 
entrust  the  administration  to  a Council  of  Regency,  con- 
sisting of  eight  leading  Sikh  nobles,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  British  Resident  at  Lahore. 

§ 9.  Two  years  passed  away.  In  1848  Lord  Dalhousie 
succeeded  Lord  Hardinge  as  Governor-General.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  returned  to  Europe,  and  Sir  Frederic 
Currie,  a Bengal  civilian,  was  Resident  at  Lahore. 
The  Sikh  governor  of  Multan,  named  Mulraj,  quarrelled 
with  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  resigned  his  post 
in  disgust.  Two  Englishmen — Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson — were  sent  to  Multan  to  take  over 
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charge,  but  were  brutally  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  1848-1849. 
Mulraj. 

A British  force  under  General  Whish  was  sent  against  Revolt 
Multan,  as  well  as  a Sikh  force  under  a Sikh  general  j^alsa. 
named  Shere  Singh.  The  British  guns  opened  fire  on 
the  fortress,  when  Shere  Singh  turned  traitor  and  ran 
away.  The  Sikh  soldiers  of  the  Khalsa  rose  in  all  parts 
of  the  Punjab  in  open  rebellion,  and  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  of  Kabul  invaded  the  valley  of  Peshawar,  captured 
Attock,  and  declared  for  the  rebel  cause. 

In  November,  1848,  the  British  army  under  Lord  Chillian- 
Gough  advanced  against  the  Sikh  rebels.  In  January, 

1849,  he  gained  a doubtful  victory  at  Chillianwalla,  on  1848-1849. 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum.  Meanwhile  Mulraj 
surrendered  at  Multan,  and  General  Whish  was  enabled  to 
join  Lord  Gough.  On  the  21st  of  February  Lord  Gough 
gained  a crowning  victory  at  Gujarat,  and  the  Punjab 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  government.  Accord- 
ingly Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  the  Punjab  to  the  British 
empire. 

After  some  experiments  the  Punjab  was  placed  under 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  as  chief  commissioner.  The  land 
revenue  was  settled  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  North- 
West  Pro  vinces — namely,  fields  and  villages  were  measured 
and  mapped,  and  yearly  rents  were  fixed  with  the  existing 
holders,  whether  individuals  or  joint  village  proprietors. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  left  very  much  to  the 
chief  commissioner  and  his  British  subordinates,  under 
what  was  known  as  the  patriarchal  system. 

In  1852  the  Burmese  officials  brought  on  a second 
war  with  Burma.  They  exacted  fines  from  British  sea 

. “ VVO.1, 

captains,  and  kept  them  in  prison  until  the  money  was  1852. 
paid.  They  insulted  the  British  officers  who  were  sent 
to  arrange  the  difficulty,  refused  all  redress,  and  set  the 
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1848-1856.  British  government  at  defiance.  Again  a British  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  Rangoon,  and  after  a few  sharp  hostilities, 
the  province  of  Pegu  was  added  to  Arakan  and  Tenas- 
serim,  and  eventually  formed  into  the  separate  province 
of  British  Burma. 

Imperial  § 10.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  the  foremost  administrator 
admmis-  0f  the  time.  The  Punjab  was  soon  traversed  with  roads 
like  a Roman  province.  Rangoon  was  cleared  of  mala- 
rious jungle,  and  planned  out  in  streets  like  a European 
city.  The  trunk  road  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  and  the 
famous  Ganges  canal,  were  completed  during  his  admin- 
istration. He  projected  the  three  trunk  railways,  which 
now  connect  the  Presidency  capitals  of  India.  He 
introduced  telegraphs  and  cheap  postage.  He  brought 
provinces  under  British  administration  which  were  ruined 
and  exhausted  by  incapable  rulers,  such  as  the  king  of 
Oudh  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpore;  and  since  then  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  nothing  short  of  annexation  could 
have  saved  those  territories  from  absolute  ruin.1 

1 Lord  Macaulay  thus  refers  to  the  rulers  of  Oudh  and  Nagpore 
before  annexation  : — 

“ These  princes  are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions but  such  as  the  East  India  Company  shall  sanction.  The 
Company  in  return  guarantees  them  against  insurrection.  As  long 
as  they  faithfully  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  paramount 
power,  they  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to  fill  their 
palaces  with  beautiful  women,  to  besot  themselves  in  the  company 
of  their  favourite  revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any  sub- 
ject who  may  incur  their  displeasure.” 

In  1857,  after  annexation,  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that,  since  this  passage  was  written,  the 
territories  both  of  the  Raja  of  Nagpore  and  of  the  King  of  Oudh 
have  been  added  to  the  British  dominions.” — History  of  England , 
vol.  i.  chap.  ii. 
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In  1853  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  once  more  agitated  in  Parliament. 
Questions  were  raised  which  could  not  be  decided  with- 
out grave  consideration ; but  several  changes  were  made, 
others  were  contemplated.  Meanwhile  it  was  resolved 
to  leave  India  under  the  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Board  of  Control  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  future  government  of  the  country  should  be 
definitely  settled. 

Three  reforms  were  carried  out  in  1853  which  have 
become  matters  of  history.  The  present  system  of  State 
education  was  introduced,  which  has  made  such  marked 
progress  in  every  presidency  and  province  in  India. 
A Legislative  Council  for  all  India  was  instituted  at 
Calcutta  by  the  addition  of  representative  members  from  all 
four  Presidencies.  The  Indian  Civil  Services  were  placed 
on  a new  footing  by  abolishing  the  system  of  nominations 
by  the  Directors,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  introducing  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations  in  its  room. 

§ 11.  Lord  Canning  succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  as 
Governor-General  in  1856.  Persia  again  laid  siege  to 
Herat.  Dost  Mohammed  of  Kabul  was  now  a faithful 
ally  of  the  British  government,  and  was  supplied  with 
money  and  arms.  A British  expedition  was  sent  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Persia  soon  withdrew  from  Herat  and 
concluded  a peace.  Meanwhile  a storm  was  brewing  in 
India  which  took  the  British  government  by  surprise. 
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§1.  Sepoy  mutiny  against  greased  cartridges:  Barrackpore  and 
Berhampore.  §2.  Oudh  and  North-West  Provinces:  dis- 
affected talukdars.  § 3.  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Pun- 
jab : loyalty  and  content.  §4.  “King”  at  Delhi:  British 
force  at  Meerut  : mutiny  and  revolt.  § 5.  British  advance 
from  Calcutta:  Neill  at  Allahabad.  §6.  Revolt  of  Nana 
Sahib : Cawnpore  massacres.  § 7.  Havelock’s  advance  to 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  : restoration  of  peace. 

§ 1.  The  Bengal  Sepoy  army  was  losing  its  discipline. 
Sepoy  regiments  were  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
European  officers  for  civil  duties.  In  the  battle-field  or 
parade  ground,  the  Sepoys  showed  as  firm  a front  as 
ever ; but  there  was  more  than  one  mutiny  about  extra 
allowances,  known  as  batta ; and  during  the  Sikh  war 
Bengal  Sepoys  mutinously  refused  to  perform  military 
duties  in  trenches,  which  no  European  soldier  would  have 
shirked  in  time  of  peace,  much  less  when  on  active  service 
in  the  field. 

Early  in  1857  a new  rifle  was  introduced,  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  greased  cartridges.  By  some 
carelessness,  the  cartridges  were  greased  with  the  fat  of 
cows,  which  is  offensive  to  Hindus,  or  with  the  fat  of 
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pork,  which  is  equally  offensive  to  Mohammedans.  The 
Sepoys  foolishly  supposed  that  the  British  were  wilfully 
endeavouring  to  destroy  caste;  and  unfortunately  the 
military  authorities  did  not  take  prompt  measures  for 
removing  this  delusion.  The  result  was  that  the  Sepoys 
at  Barrackpore,  near  Calcutta,  were  seized  with  a panic, 
and  began  to  set  houses  on  fire.  At  last  the  greased 
cartridges  were  laid  aside;  but  the  mischief  had  been 
done,  and  the  Sepoys  began  to  refuse  to  accept  any 
cartridges  whatever. 

In  February  a Sepoy  guard  was  sent  from  Barrackpore 
to  Berhampore,  near  Murshedabad.  The  men  told  the 
story  of  the  greased  cartridges  to  their  comrades  at 
Berhampore,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  oriental 
imagination.  Next  day  there  was  insubordination  on 
parade.  At  night  a Sepoy  regiment  broke  out  in  open 
mutiny  ; and  though  the  outbreak  was  suppressed  for  the 
time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  regiment  was  disaffected, 
and  must  be  punished  or  disbanded. 

Bengal  had  always  been  a quiet  and  contented  pro- 
vince under  British  rule ; consequently  but  few  Europeans 
were  required  to  keep  the  peace,  and  it  was  garrisoned 
almost  entirely  by  Sepoy  regiments.  There  was  one 
European  regiment  in  Bengal,  which  was  quartered,  half 
at  Calcutta  and  the  other  half  at  Dumdum,  and  this  was 
all  the  European  force  between  Calcutta  and  Dinapore, 
a distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  Accordingly  Lord 
Canning  sent  for  a European  regiment  from  Rangoon  to 
overawe  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  and  it  arrived  in  Calcutta 
in  March. 

A Sepoy  regiment  at  Barrackpore  took  the  alarm.  A 
British  officer  was  fired  at  by  a Sepoy  named  MungalPandy, 
on  the  parade  ground.  The  British  general  commanding 
the  division  rode  up  with  his  officers,  and  threatened  to 
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shoot  the  first  Sepoy  who  disobeyed  orders.  The  regiment 
was  overawed  and  returned  to  their  lines.  Mungal 
Pandy  was  tried  and  hanged.  The  disaffected  regiment 
at  Berhampore  was  brought  down  to  Barrackpore  and 
disbanded ; and  later  on  the  regiment  to  which  Mungal 
Pandy  belonged  was  disbanded  in  like  manner. 

§ 2.  Meanwhile  there  was  disaffection  in  Oudh.  The 
capital  at  Lucknow  was  as  dissolute  as  the  “ cities  of  the 
plain.”  Thousands  were  mere  parasites  or  panders  of  the 
court,  and  lived  on  the  court ; and  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
vince from  court  officials  to  British  rule  must  have 
deprived  those  unfortunates  of  their  means  of  livelihood, 
and  reduced  them  to  poverty. 

The  talukdars  in  the  district  were  equally  exasperated. 
Under  the  old  regime  they  had  lived  in  fortresses  like 
feudal  barons,  surrounded  by  armed  retainers,  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  village  proprietors  in  defiance  of  any 
existing  authority.  Some  would  not  pay  any  revenue 
to  the  king’s  officers  until  compelled  by  force  of 
arms.  Others,  more  exposed  to  attacks  from  royal 
troops,  paid  nominal  sums,  or  bribed  the  officials,  or 
resorted  to  any  subterfuge  to  postpone  payment. 
Meanwhile  the  village  proprietors  were  helpless.  Occa- 
sionally they  were  harassed  and  robbed  by  the  royal 
troops.  Disaffected  regiments  in  the  service  of  the 
king  often  clamoured  in  vain  for  arrears  of  pay. 
Treasuries  were  empty,  women  and  children  were  starv- 
ing, and  the  desperate  soldiery  were  let  loose  on  the 
villages  to  help  themselves.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on 
such  horrors.  It  is  enough  to  know  that,  since  annexation, 
they  have  passed  away  from  Oudh. 

Under  British  rule  the  talukdars  were  brought  under 
law  and  order,  and  the  village  proprietors  were  restored  to 
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their  rights  in  the  land.  British  officers  settled  the 
revenue,  not  so  much  with  the  talukdars  as  with  the 
village  proprietors.  The  result  was  that  many  talukdars 
who  had  usurped  the  position  of  hereditary  landlords, 
saw  their  acquired  estates  redistributed  amongst  the 
village  proprietors,  and  themselves  reduced  to  compara- 
tive poverty.  Accordingly  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  fortresses  in  dudgeon  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  power,  or  brood  over  plots  for  the  restoration 
of  the  good  old  times  of  rapine,  when  talukdars  did  what 
seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  a brother  of  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  Oudh  early  in  1857. 
He  was  expected  to  find  some  way  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  of  talukdars  and  village  proprietors. 
He  was  living  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  a large 
mansion  and  compound  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Goomti,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a British  Resident 
in  the  old  times  when  the  Nawab  Vizier  assumed  the 
title  of  “king.”  Behind  the  Residency  was  a disaffected 
city;  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  the  cantonment 
where  the  Bengal  Sepoy  regiments  were  on  the  verge  of 
mutiny.  Early  in  May  some  of  the  Sepoys  did  mutiny, 
and  though  the  movement  was  suppressed,  it  was  obvious 
that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  could  do  little  or  nothing 
towards  quieting  the  talukdars. 

A similar  disaffection  on  a smaller  scale  was  abroad  in 
the  North-West  Provinces.  Talukdars  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  ill-gotten  lands  were  naturally  dis- 
gusted at  the  loss  of  wealth  and  prestige  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  proprietary  rights  to  village  landowners. 
Some  were  leading  lives  of  brigands  and  outlaws,  and 
such  men  were  naturally  ready  to  join  in  any  rising 
which  held  out  the  slightest  hope  of  restitution  or 
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revenge.  But  no  other  classes  had  any  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined.  Traders,  bankers,  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, and  village  proprietors  of  every  rank  and  grade,  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  fear  from  a change  of 
masters. 

§ 3.  This  disaffection  on  the  part  of  discontented 
talukdars  was  confined  to  Oudh  and  the  North-West 
Provinces.  In  no  other  part  of  India  was  there  any 
ground  for  complaint,  beyond  those  which  are  common 
to  all  humanity.  In  Bengal  the  zemindars  had  not  a 
single  grievance ; and  the  villagers  arrested  mutinous 
Sepoys  of  their  own  accord,  and  made  them  over  to  the 
British  authorities.  In  Madras  and  Bombay  there  were 
no  zemindars,  except  those  who  were  enjoying  a perpetual 
settlement  under  favourable  terms,  and  the  villagers 
knew  little  and  cared  less  for  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing in  Northern  India.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  Sepoys 
would  have  been  equally  as  loyal  but  for  the  foolish 
scare  about  the  greased  cartridges.  As  it  was,  none  but 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  Bengal  Sepoys  appeared 
to  have  caught  the  contagion  and  wavered ; and  on  the 
whole,  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  were  faithful  to 
their  colours,  and  there  was  no  mutiny  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  the  Punjab,  which  had  so  recently  been 
brought  under  British  rule,  there  were  no  mutinies,  save 
those  of  Bengal  Sepoys  quartered  in  that  province. 
The  Sikh  populations,  and  the  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
old  Sikh  army  of  the  Khalsa,  stood  manfully  by  the  side 
of  their  new  masters  throughout  the  whole  mutiny. 

§ 4.  All  this  time,  and  ever  since  the  British  occupation 
of  Delhi  in  1803,  a descendant  of  the  Moghul  Padishahs 
had  been  living  in  the  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  under  the 
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empty  title  of  “ king.”  He  was  surrounded  by  a tribe  of 
princes  and  princesses,  and  was  supreme  inside  the  palace 
grounds ; but  he  was  a mere  pageant  within  the  city,  and 
a nonentity  outside  the  city  walls.  Each  “king”  in  turn 
drew  a yearly  pension  from  the  British  government,  but 
was  without  a vestige  of  power.  Each  in  turn  may  have 
dreamed  of  a possible  restoration  of  prestige,  but  was 
otherwise  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  the  spectres  of 
Akbar  and  Aurangzeb. 

There  was  no  European  force  at  Delhi.  There  were 
three  Sepoy  regiments  cantoned  on  a rising  ground  a mile 
from  the  city,  which  was  known  as  the  Ridge ; and  the 
British  officers  of  those  regiments  lived  in  “ bungalows,” 
or  houses  with  one  story,  near  the  Sepoy  lines.  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  there  was  a British  magazine  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  there  were  only  nine  Europeans 
in  charge,  and  a crowd  of  Asiatic  subordinates. 

Forty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi  was  the  town 
of  Meerut,  with  the  largest  cantonment  in  India.  A 
strong  European  force  was  quartered  in  barracks  at  one 
end  of  the  cantonment.  At  the  other  end,  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  barracks,  the  Sepoy  regiments  were 
quartered  in  lines,  with  the  bungalows  of  their  officers 
hard  by.  Some  Sepoys  had  given  trouble  by  refusing  to 
accept  cartridges  of  the  old  pattern  which  had  never 
been  greased ; but  they  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
lodged  in  the  civil  jail  about  two  miles  from  the  Sepoy 
lines. 

The  10th  of  May,  1857,  was  a Sunday.  The  hot 
season  was  reaching  a climax.  The  morning  passed 
away  in  heat  and  languor.  About  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Sepoys  seized  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  rushed  out  of  their  lines  like  madmen.  Some 
galloped  off  to  the  jail,  broke  open  the  doors,  liberated 
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their  comrades,  and  then  let  loose  all  the  other  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  1,500,  to  swell  the  riot  and  rebellion. 
Meanwhile  the  Sepoys  at  the  cantonment  were  rushing 
about  yelling  like  demons.  They  set  their  officers' 
bungalows  on  fire,  shot  down  every  European  they  met, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  then  ran  away  or  galloped 
away  to  Delhi,  before  the  European  soldiers  could  reach 
the  cantonment.  To  crown  the  mischief,  the  European 
soldiers  were  kept  at  Meerut  to  protect  the  station,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  Delhi  to  prevent  further  disaster. 

The  British  brigadier  in  command  at  Delhi  knew  on 
Monday  morning  that  the  mutineers  were  coming  from 
Meerut,  and  told  the  Sepoys  that  now  was  the  time  to 
show  their  loyalty.  They  responded  with  loud  cheers, 
and  one  regiment  volunteered  to  fight  the  rebels.  But 
there  was  treachery  in  the  air.  When  the  rebels  appeared 
from  Meerut,  this  very  regiment  went  over  to  the  mutineers. 
Worst  of  all,  the  Moghul  prince  who  was  dwelling  in 
the  palace  under  British  protection,  received  the  rebels 
with  open  arms.  A number  of  Europeans,  with  ladies 
and  children,  took  refuge  in  the  palace,  and  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  rebel  Sepoys. 

The  few  European  officers  on  the  Ridge  escaped  with 
their  wives  and  families  to  Flagstaff  Tower.  Suddenly  they 
saw  a cloud  of  smoke  and  flame  rise  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  They  soon  knew  that  the  magazine  had  exploded, 
and  that  Delhi  was  in  a state  of  revolt.  They  fled  for 
their  lives.  Many  were  slain  by  the  rebels,  but  some 
found  refuge  in  the  houses  of  Hindu  villagers,  and  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

News  of  the  revolt  at  Delhi  was  carried  by  the  tele- 
graph wires  all  over  India.  The  Bengal  Sepoys  broke 
out  in  mutiny  at  nearly  every  station  in  Northern  India. 
There  was  little  or  no  concerted  action,  but  all  were 
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tainted  with  the  same  lawlessness  and  craze.  They  broke  1857. 
out  at  one  station  after  another,  much  as  they  did  at 
Meerut, — yelling,  firing,  burning,  murdering,  and  plunder- 
ing, and  then  making  off  to  Delhi  as  the  only  place  in  all 
India  that  offered  shelter  and  protection.  At  Agra  they 
were  joined  by  other  rebels,  but  the  Europeans  held  out 
in  the  fortress  built  by  Akbar.  At  Allahabad  they  were 
joined  in  like  manner  by  the  scum  of  the  city  population  ; 
but  here  again  the  Europeans  took  refuge  in  the  old 
fortress  which  had  guarded  the  junction  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges  from  a remote  antiquity. 

A British  army  was  soon  on  the  move  from  Simla  to  Siege  of 
Delhi.  Lord  Canning  at  Calcutta  telegraphed  in  all  mis- 
directions for  European  regiments.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
at  Lahore  was  ordered  to  send  a column  of  Europeans 
and  Sikhs,  together  with  a siege  train,  for  the  recovery 
of  Delhi.  In  June  a European  force  defeated  the  rebel 
Sepoys  at  Serai,  near  Delhi,  and  the  same  afternoon 
was  quartered  in  the  old  cantonment  on  the  Ridge. 

The  siege  of  Delhi  had  begun.  The  telegraph  wires  Punjab, 
were  cut  by  the  rebels.  No  news  could  be  obtained 
except  at  long  intervals.  The  disturbed  populations 
between  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  blocked  up  all  com- 
munication from  the  north-west.  Gradually  authentic 
information  reached  Calcutta.  The  Punjab  was  safe. 

Bengal  Sepoy  regiments  had  mutinied  at  Lahore  and 
other  stations;  but  the  risings  in  the  “land  of  five 
rivers  ” had  been  generally  suppressed  by  the  energy 
of  the  British  authorities  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  chief  commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
Meanwhile  Bengal  regiments  were  disarmed,  Sikh  regi- 
ments were  raised,  a flying  column  of  Europeans  and 
Sikhs  was  suppressing  Sepoy  mutinies  in  the  Punjab, 
and  reinforcements  were  being  sent  with  all  speed  to 
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join  the  besieging  force  on  the  Ridge.  The  capture  of 
Delhi  was  a mere  question  of  time. 

§ 5.  The  mutiny  at  Meerut  and  revolt  at  Delhi 
awakened  Lord  Canning’s  government  to  a sense  of 
danger.  Westward  of  the  Bengal  provinces  the  whole 
of  Northern  India  as  far  as  Delhi,  was  more  or  less 
overrun  by  mutineers,  rebels,  and  brigands.  A force 
from  Calcutta  might  be  sent  by  water  as  far  as  Allahabad, 
a distance  of  500  miles.  From  Allahabad  again,  it  might 
be  sent  120  miles  still  further  up  the  Ganges  to  Cawn- 
pore  on  the  Oudh  frontier.  But  beyond  Cawnpore 
there  was  no  knowing  what  could  be  done.  The  city 
of  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oudh,  was  fifty-five  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Cawnpore,  and  involved  a toilsome 
march  in  the  height  of  the  hot  weather  through  a 
disaffected  country. 

In  May  European  troops  were  sent  from  Calcutta  up 
the  Ganges  under  the  command  of  General  Neill.  In 
June  they  reached  Benares,  and  suppressed  a mutiny 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  cantonment.  At  Allahabad 
they  arrived  in  time  to  restore  order  and  prepare  for  an 
advance  towards  Cawnpore  and  Oudh.  They  were 
stopped  on  the  way  by  a terrible  message  which  General 
Neill  received  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow. 
The  Sepoys  had  mutinied  at  Cawnpore.  A Mahratta 
Brahman,  named  Nana  Sahib,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  town  and  cantonment  with  a large  army  of 
Mahratta  soldiers,  and  was  joined  by  thousands  of 
rebel  Sepoys.  The  Europeans  at  Cawnpore  were  being 
closely  besieged  by  the  enemy,  and  nothing  was  known 
of  their  fate.  Neill  was  ordered  to  return  to  Allahabad, 
and  wait  there  until  he  had  two  complete  regiments  of 
Europeans  at  his  command.  At  that  very  moment  Sir 
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Henry 'Lawrence  was  besieged  by  thousands  of  rebels 
in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  and  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  by  the  bursting  of  a shell.  General  Neill  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  Allahabad  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Havelock,  who  was  daily  expected  to  bring  large  rein- 
forcements of  Europeans  from  Calcutta. 

§ 6.  At  this  moment  there  were  horrible  tragedies  at 
Cawnpore.  Baji  Rao,  the  last  of  the  Brahman  Peishwas 
of  Poona,  died  in  1853  at  Bithoor,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cawnpore.  He  left  no  children,  but  was  said  to  have 
adopted  a Brahman  boy,  named  Nana  Sahib.  The  widow 
denied  the  adoption,  but  the  pair  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  British  government  permitted  Nana  Sahib  to  in- 
herit the  personal  property  and  savings  of  the  deceased 
Peishwa,  but  not  the  pension  of  ^80,000  a year,  which 
had  been  granted  in  1818.  Nana  Sahib  was  discontented, 
and  persisted  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  a Mahratta  that 
he  was  wronged  by  the  British  government. 

When  the  Bengal  Sepoys  began  to  rebel  against  the 
greased  cartridges,  Nana  Sahib  denounced  their  folly,  and 
offered  his  palace  at  Bithoor  as  a refuge  for  the  European 
ladies.  Later  on  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  civil 
station  at  Cawnpore.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Sepoys 
at  Cawnpore  broke  out  in  mutiny,  plundered  the  trea- 
sury, and  hurried  away  towards  Delhi.  The  Europeans 
took  refuge,  not  at  Bithoor,  but  in  some  deserted  Euro- 
pean barracks  at  Cawnpore.  Nana  Sahib  followed  the 
rebel  Sepoys,  and  persuaded  them  to  return,  by  protesting 
that  large  treasures  had  been  hidden  away  in  the  barracks. 
Next  morning  Nana  Sahib  and  the  rebels  opened  fire  on  the 
barracks,  and  the  Europeans  were  besieged.  Meanwhile 
European  fugitives  were  escaping  down  the  Ganges  from 
up  country  stations,  and  their  boats  were  stopped  at 
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i857-  Cawnpore  and  men  and  women  and  children  were 
murdered. 

Treachery.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  the  general  in  command  at  Cawn- 
pore, was  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  more  than 
fifty  years  in  India,  and  had  fought  against  Mahrattas, 
Afghans,  and  Sikhs.  Provisions  and  stores  were  exhausted, 
and  General  Wheeler  was  at  his  wits’  end  to  save  the 
women  and  children  in  the  barracks,  as  they  could  be 
neither  carried  away  nor  left  behind.  The  Nana  offered  to 
supply  boats  and  send  all  the  Europeans  in  safety  to 
Allahabad,  provided  they  would  surrender  their  arms. 
In  an  evil  moment  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  accepted  the  terms. 
The  arms  were  delivered  up;  the  Europeans,  to  the  number 
of  450,  were  embarked  in  forty  boats,  and  then  fired  upon 
by  the  Sepoys.  Some  of  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  boats 
caught  fire,  and  the  passengers  jumped  overboard.  Many 
were  shot  dead,  or  drowned  in  the  river.  The  others 
were  dragged  ashore  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  All  the 
men  were  put  to  deadi  by  volleys  of  musketry.  The 
women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  125,  were  lodged 
in  a house  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Nana. 

Havelock’s  § 7-  Meanwhile  General  Havelock  reached  Allahabad 

advance  j from  Calcutta,  joined  General  Neill,  and  led  the  European 
flight  of  . : ^ 

the  Nana,  column  towards  Cawnpore.  Nana  Sahib  sent  an  army 

against  him,  but  it  was  routed.  General  Havelock  hurried 
on  to  Cawnpore,  but  found  on  his  arrival  that  Nana 
Sahib  had  butchered  all  the  European  women  and  child- 
ren and  thrust  their  bleeding  remains  into  a well,  and 
then  had  fled  away  no  one  knew  whither. 

End  of  the  The  story  of  what  followed  need  not  be  prolonged, 
mutinies.  Havelock  pushed  on  for  Lucknow,  but  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  and  wait  for  reinforcements.  In  September 
Sir  James  Outram  arrived  from  Calcutta  to  take  the  com- 
mand; and  Havelock  and  Outram  entered  Lucknow, 
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and  relieved  the  European  garrison.  The  same  month  1857-58. 
Delhi  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a portion  of  the  be- 
sieging force  marched  down  the  North-West  Provinces, 
restored  the  old  communications,  and  relieved  Agra  and 
Allahabad.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde, 
advanced  from  Calcutta,  delivered  Lucknow — where 
General  Havelock  died  in  the  hour  of  triumph — and 
suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Oudh  and  Rohilkund.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  afterwards  Lord  Strathnairn,  advanced 
from  Bombay,  and  engaged  in  a brilliant  campaign  which 
restored  order  in  Central  India  as  far  as  the  river  Jumna. 

General  Whitlock  advanced  with  another  column  from 
Madras  with  a like  object.  Before  the  close  of  1858 
British  supremacy  was  once  more  established  in  Northern 
India. 
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1858  — 1887. 

§ I.  From  Company  to  Crown.  § 2.  Lord  Canning  : peace,  1858-62. 
§3.  Lord  Elgin,  1862-63.  §4-  Lord  Lawrence,  1864-69: 

Bhutan  war.  §5.  Oudh  land  settlement.  §6.  Central  Asia  : 
non-intervention  in  Afghanistan.  § 7.  Lord  Mayo,  1869-72  : 
assassinated.  §8.  Lord  Northbrook,  1872-76:  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  § 9.  Lord  Lytton,  1876-80 : proclamation 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India.  § 10.  Famine  of 
1876-77.  §11.  Second  Afghan  war,  1878-79:  massacre  at 

British  Residency.  §12.  Lord  Ripon,  1880-84 : Maiwand 
and  Kandahar  : domestic  policy.  § 13.  Lord  Dufferin,  1884-88. 
§ 14.  Zemindari  legislation,  1859:  Bengal  Tenancy  Act,  1885. 
§ 15.  Burma,  1878-84  : growing  hostility  of  Theebaw  : war  and 
annexation,  1885-86.  § 16.  Peace  in  Central  Asia,  1887-88. 

§ 1.  When  the  Sepoy  mutinies  were  over,  the  East 
India  Company  was  dissolved  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  India  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  I11  November 
1858  proclamation  was  made  throughout  India  that 
Queen  Victoria  had  assumed  the  direct  government 
of  her  Eastern  Empire. 

The  history  of  India  since  the  mutiny  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  men  and  measures  respecting  whom  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  Court  of  Directors 
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was  succeeded  by  a Secretary  of  State  for  India  with  a 
Council.  The  Governor- General  was  made  a Viceroy. 
The  old  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts  were  amalgamated 
into  the  existing  High  Court  of  barrister  and  civilian 
judges,  and  Asiatic  judges  were  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
same  bench  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In 
like  manner  Legislative  Councils  were  created  at  all 
the  Presidencies,  in  which  civilians  and  non-officials, 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  sat  in  the  same  chamber.  The 
Penal  Code,  which  had  been  drafted  twenty  years 
previously  by  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  was  carefully 
revised  in  Council,  and  became  law  in  i860.  Codes  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure  followed  in  1861. 

§ 2.  Lord  Canning  was  Governor-General  throughout 
the  Sepoy  revolt,  and  he  was  the  first  Viceroy  when  the 
revolt  was  over ; in  other  words,  he  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  who  ruled  India  as  representative  of  the  Crown, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
inaugurated  all  the  changes  that  were  ordered  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  appointed  the  first  non-official 
members  to  the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta. 

Before  Lord  Canning  left  India,  not  only  were  the 
Sepoy  mutinies  stamped  out,  but  they  were  almost 
forgotten  except  by  the  sufferers.  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  had  not  swerved  from  their  loyalty  and 
allegiance,  and  even  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oudh  the  masses  were  reconciled  to  British  rule,  as  soon 
as  the  scare  of  mutiny  had  passed  away.  The  ex-king 
of  Delhi  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Rangoon,  and  passed 
away  into  oblivion.  The  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, of  canals  and  telegraphs,  proceeded  with  renewed 
activity,  and  within  a few  years  railway  communication 
was  complete  from  Calcutta  to  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad, 
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Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore.  Had  those  lines  been  com- 
pleted in  1857,  the  Sepoy  mutinies  would  have  been  an 
affair  of  a few  days,  and  India  would  have  been  spared 
the  saddest  chapter  in  her  history  since  the  days  ot 
Mahratta  devastation  and  Pindhari  murder  and  outrage. 

§ 3.  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  Lord  Canning  as  Viceroy 
in  1862,  but  died  in  1863.  Before  his  death  he  ordered  an 
expedition  against  the  Wahabi  fanatics,  who  had  settled 
at  Sitana  on  the  Mahabun  mountain,  about  forty  miles 
to  the  west  of  Peshawar,  and  stirred  up  the  hostility  of 
the  surrounding  tribes  against  the  British  government. 

§ 4.  Sir  John,  eventually  Lord  Lawrence,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  early  in  1864,  and  the  Sitana  war  was  brought  to 
a close.  Then  followed  a war  with  Bhutan,  in  the  Hima- 
layas, to  the  eastward  of  Nepal.  British  subjects  had 
been  carried  off  into  Bhutan  and  treated  as  slaves.  A 
British  envoy  had  been  sent  to  remonstrate  and  was 
refused  all  redress  and  treated  with  insult.  In  1865  the 
war  was  brought  to  a close,  the  prisoners  were  released, 
the  Bhutan  government  was  punished  by  the  confiscation 
of  a border  territory  known  as  the  Dooars,  and  the  rulers 
of  Bhutan  were  bound  over  to  prevent  all  future  raids 
into  British  territory.  In  1869  Sir  John  Lawrence 
returned  to  England,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

§ 5.  The  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence  was  marked 
by  some  revision  of  the  land  settlement  in  Oudh.  During 
the  mutinies,  the  village  proprietors,  who  owed  the  re- 
storation of  their  proprietary  rights  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, threw  off  British  authority,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  revolted  talukdars.  Lord  Canning  was  mortified  at 
this  desertion.  It  led  him  to  think  that  the  village 
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proprietors  were  unworthy  of  landed  rights,  and  that  the 
talukdars  were  hereditary  owners  and  lords  of  the  soil. 
But  no  other  course  was  open  to  the  villagers.  They 
were  timid,  ignorant,  and  bewildered.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  mutinous  Sepoys  who  had  broken  away 
from  the  British  government  ; and  they  saw  that  the 
talukdars,  whom  they  had  previously  respected  as  local 
magnates,  had  made  common  cause  with  the  Sepoys. 
To  all  appearance  British  rule  was  expelled  from  Oudh. 
British  authorities  and  a British  garrison  still  held  out  in 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  but  they  were  environed  by 
what  appeared  to  be  an  overwhelming  host  of  mutineers 
and  rebels.  Under  such  circumstances  the  villagers 
naturally  fled,  not  to  the  beleaguered  Residency,  but  to 
the  fortresses  of  their  talukdars. 

When  the  mutinies  were  suppressed,  Lord  Canning 
ordered  a new  land  settlement  in  Oudh ; and  this  time 
it  was  concluded,  not  with  the  village  proprietors,  but 
with  the  talukdars.  Lord  Lawrence,  on  succeeding  Lord 
Canning  as  Viceroy,  accepted  the  settlement  as  it  stood, 
but  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  rights  of  pro- 
prietors and  under-proprietors,  and  a definition  and 
registration  of  such  rights  as  would  prevent  future  dis- 
putes. The  matter  ended  in  a compromise  which  has 
proved  beneficial  to  both  talukdars  and  villagers. 

§ 6.  Central  Asia  was  watched  with  some  anxiety. 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  had  repented  his  invasion  of  the 
Peshawar  valley  ever  since  the  second  Sikh  war.  He 
fled  back  to  Afghanistan,  but  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  Henceforth  he  was  inclined  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  British  government.  In  1855  he  con- 
cluded a treaty  under  which  he  was  pledged  to  consider 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  British  government  as  his 
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1864-72.  own  friends  and  enemies.  In  1856  he  was  helped  by 
the  British  government  during  a brief  war  with  Persia. 
He  was  staunch  throughout  the  Sepoy  mutinies  of  1857. 
Unfortunately  he  doted  on  a young  and  favourite  wife, 
and  he  nominated  her  son,  Shere  Ali  Khan,  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  eldest  son, 
Afzal  Khan,  who  was  born  of  a more  elderly  lady.  He 
died  at  Herat  in  1863. 

Fratricidal  This  arrangement  of  the  succession  was  fatal  to  the 
186^1868  Peace  Afghanistan.  From  1864  to  1868  there  were 
Shere  Ali*  intermittent  wars  between  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
Khan.  Amir.  Lord  Lawrence  refused  to  interfere,  and  his 
policy  was  upheld  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Durand,  that 
the  Afghans  must  be  left  to  settle  their  own  government. 
For  some  time  it  was  a game  of  see-saw  between  Afzal 
Khan  and  Shere  Ali  Khan.  In  1868  Afzal  Khan  was 
dead  and  Shere  Ali  Khan  was  triumphant.  Lord 
Lawrence  recognised  Shere  Ali  Khan  as  Amir  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  helped  him  with  money  and  arms,  but  refused 
to  interfere  in  his  quarrels  or  his  wars.  There  were 
alarms  about  Russia,  who  was  conquering  or  threaten- 
ing the  Usbeg  states  of  Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva, 
and  advancing  towards  the  Oxus ; but  Lord  Lawrence 
refused  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  a great  power  like 
Russia ; especially  as  Russia  and  Britain  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
except  during  the  disastrous  episode  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

Lord  § 7.  Lord  Mayo  succeeded  in  1869.  He  held  a 
1 869-18*72  conference  with  Shere  Ali  Khan  at  Umballa,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Amir,  but  refused  to  send  a British  force 
to  protect  him  against  his  rivals. 

Lord  Mayo  paid  a visit  to  Rangoon  in  1872,  and  was 
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received  by  the  Burmese  with  the  utmost  enthusiasme 
He  went  to  the  Andaman  Islands  to  inspect  the  convict 
settlement  at  Port  Blair,  when  he  was  suddenly  stabbed 
to  death  by  an  Afghan  prisoner.  The  assassin  was  a 
murderer  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Andamans  for  life. 
He  burned  for  vengeance  on  British  justice,  and  the 
Viceroy  was  the  victim.  The  catastrophe  was  one  of  the 
saddest  in  history.  Such  tragedies  were  common  enough 
under  Moghul  and  Mahratta  rule,  but  Lord  Mayo  was 
the  first  Governor-General  of  India  that  was  cut  off  by 
an  assassin. 

§ 8.  Lord  Northbrook  was  Viceroy  from  1872  to 
1876.  His  financial  ability  and  experience  have  left  their 
mark  on  British  administration;  but  he  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  Viceroy  who  averted  a terrible  famine 
from  Bengal,  and  preferred  the  plains  to  the  hills  in  order 
to  be  near  the  scene  of  the  calamity.  He  also  developed 
municipal  institutions  in  India,  and  staved  off  wars  beyond 
the  frontier  until  they  should  become  a State  necessity. 
He  deposed  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  for  maladministra- 
tion, and  recognised  the  adoption  of  a boy  kinsman  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne. 

In  1875-76  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  India,  and  was  received  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
with  universal  loyalty  and  devotion.  This  event  is  a 
landmark  in  Indian  history.  It  brought  chiefs  and 
princes  into  the  presence  of  the  Heir-Apparent  to  the 
Empire,  whilst  it  cemented  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  feudatory  rulers  of  Asiatic  India  to  their  Queen  and 
Empress. 

§ 9.  Lord  Lytton  succeeded  as  Viceroy.  On  1st  of 
January,  1877,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  pro- 
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claimed  Empress  of  India,  amidst  an  imperial  assem- 
blage at  Delhi  of  European  rulers  and  officials,  and 
Asiatic  princes  and  nobles.  This  illustrious  gathering, 
which  followed  so  speedily  on  the  visit  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  dawn  of  a new 
era.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  chiefs  and  princes 
of  India  forgot  or  blotted  out  the  feuds  of  the  past, 
appeared  as  friends  under  the  canopy  of  British  sove- 
reignty, and  took  their  seats  with  British  rulers  and 
officials  as  members  of  the  body  politic  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire. 

Famine  of  § io.  Meanwhile  a terrible  famine,  which  no  mortal 
1876-1877.  cou\^  have  foreseen,  was  beginning  to  desolate  India. 

The  rains  failed  in  1876,  and  brought  but  slight  relief  in 
1877.  The  drought  was  more  widely  spread  than  at  any 
previous  period  known  in  recorded  history ; starving  the 
populations  of  the  Deccan  and  Southern  India,  and  finally 
spreading  to  Northern  India-.  Old  traditions  tell  of 
famines,  in  which  the  Brahmans  were  fed  by  Rajas  and 
the  masses  were  left  to  die.  Mohammedan  Sultans  and 
Nawabs  were  more  compassionate  towards  the  people  in 
general,  but  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  “ believers  ” were  more 
favoured  than  so-called  “ idolaters.”  British  rulers  however 
know  no  distinction  of  caste  or  creed,  and  are  as  ready 
to  relieve  pariahs  as  they  would  priests  or  princes.  Vast 
stores  of  grain  were  carried  by  sea  and  rail  from  regions 
where  the  harvest  had  been  plentiful  to  regions  where 
the  crops  had  perished  from  want  of  water  ; and  starving 
masses  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  were  fed  at  a cost 
of  eleven  millions  sterling.  Lord  Lytton  left  Simla  in 
the  hot  months,  and  travelled  to  Southern  India,  to  take 
counsel  with  the  Madras  government  as  to  the  best  means 
of  feeding  the  masses.  Death,  however,  made  sad  havoc 
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in  villages  and  tracts  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  1877-80. 
canal  or  rail,  and  more  than  five  millions  of  human  beings 
perished  from  want,  or  from  disease  engendered  by  want. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  bright  future, 
railways  will  reach  the  remotest  quarters  of  India,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  will  recall  the  story  of  starving 
millions  as  a legend  of  an  era  which  has  passed  away. 

§ 11.  Afghanistan  was  disturbed  by  rival  brothers.  Afghan- 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan’s  preference  for  a younger  son  to  g^^Ali 
the  exclusion  of  the  elder  was  as  fruitful  of  mischief  as  Khan’s 
the  exclusion  of  Rama  in  the  legend  of  the  Ramayana.  discontent. 
But  Shere  Ali  Khan  fell  into  the  same  snare  as  his  father. 

He  placed  his  eldest  son,  Yakub  Khan,  in  close  im- 
prisonment on  a charge  of  rebellion,  and  nominated  a 
younger  son  to  be  his  successor.  Lord  Northbrook  tried 
to  reconcile  the  father  to  his  first-born,  but  the  Amir 
resented  the  interference  and  wavered  in  his  allegiance 
to  his  treaty  obligations. 

Meanwhile  there  were  misunderstandings  between  Second 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Shere  Ali  Khan  made  Afghan 
secret  overtures  to  Russia,  and  received  a Russian  envoy  1878^879. 
with  honour.  In  1878  Lord  Lytton  sent  a friendly 
mission  to  Kabul,  but  it  was  driven  back  from  the 
frontier.  Accordingly  the  British  government  declared 
war  against  Shere  Ali  Khan.  British  armies  entered 
Afghanistan  by  three  routes — the  Khyber,  the  Kurram, 
and  the  Bolan.  Shere  Ali  Khan  saw  his  error  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  fled  away  northward  into  Afghan 
Turkistan,  where  he  died.  By  this  time  his  younger  son 
was  also  dead,  and  Yakub  Khan  was  the  heir-apparent. 

In  1879  Yakub  Khan  made  his  peace  with  the  British 
government.  He  was  recognised  by  Lord  Lytton  as 
the  rightful  Amir,  and  he  agreed  to  receive  a British 
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officer  as  Resident  at  Kabul.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was 
appointed  to  the  post,  and  was  welcomed  at  Kabul  with 
every  appearance  of  cordiality.  Within  two  months  the 
Residency  was  environed  by  an  army  of  Afghans,  and 
Cavagnari  and  his  officers  were  overpowered  and  mur- 
dered. The  slaughter  of  an  ambassador  and  his  escort 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  a civilized  power.  The 
British  army  returned  to  Afghanistan.  Yakub  Khan 
abdicated  the  throne,  but  his  complicity  in  the  atrocity 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  he  was  deported 
to  British  India,  whilst  General  Frederic  Roberts  remained 
in  command  at  Kabul. 

§ 12.  At  this  crisis  there  was  a change  of  ministers  in 
England,  followed  by  changes  in  India.  In  1880  Lord 
Beaconsfield  resigned  office,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  returned 
to  power.  Lord  Lytton  retired  from  India  and  Lord 
Ripon  was  appointed  Viceroy.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a change  of  Ministers  in  England  was  followed 
in  India  by  a change  of  Viceroys  and  change  of  policy. 

Lord  Ripon  was  bent  on  peace.  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan  claimed  the  throne  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Afzal  Khan,  the  firstborn  of  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan.  But  Avub  Khan,  the  younger  brother  of  Yakub, 
was  governor  of  Herat  and  hostile  to  the  British.  He 
advanced  with  an  army  of  Heratis  towards  Kandahar, 
and  met  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand,  within  thirty  miles 
of  the  city.  The  Kandahari  troops  under  the  command 
of  Burrows  deserted  to  Ayub  Khan,  and  the  British 
were  defeated  and  fell  back  on  Kandahar.  The  disaster 
was  soon  retrieved.  General  Roberts  marched  an  army 
from  Kabul  to  Kandahar — a distance  of  325  miles  in 
twenty-one  days — and  utterly  routed  Ayub  Khan. 

Lord  Ripon  recognised  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  as  Amir 
of  Kdbul,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  Afghan-Turkistan ; 
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whilst  Ayub  Khan  found  a refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  has 
more  than  once  plotted  to  supplant  his  elder  kinsman 
on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan. 

The  British  army  returned  from  Afghanistan  in  1881, 
and  henceforth  the  administration  of  Lord  Ripon  was 
one  of  peace.  During  the  interval  he  initiated  some  im- 
portant domestic  measures,  which  raised  grave  questions 
of  policy,  and  will  in  the  course  of  years  be  probably 
followed  by  results  on  which  it  would  be  premature  to 
dwell. 

§ 13.  Lord  Dufferin  succeeded  in  1884.  He  took 
up  the  “ Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,”  which  had  been  left 
unpassed  by  Lord  Ripon,  and  which  completes  the 
history  of  zemindari  legislation  from  the  proclamation 
of  the  perpetual  settlement  in  1793. 

§ 14.  Bengal  zemindars  were  landed  proprietors.  For 
many  years  they  exercised  magisterial  powers  in  the 
recovery  of  rents,  and  are  said  to  have  trenched  on 
certain  prescriptive  rights  by  enhancing  rents.  Act  X. 
of  1859  took  away  these  magisterial  powers  for  the  re- 
covery of  rents,  and  declared  that  no  rents  should  be 
enhanced  on  tenants  of  twenty  years’  standing ; and  that 
none  should  be  enhanced  on  tenants  of  twelve  years’ 
standing,  except  under  certain  circumstances  which  were 
duly  specified.  The  mass  of  ryots  however  still  remained 
mere  tenants  at  will.  They  could  no  longer  be  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  punished  by  the  zemindar  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  but  they  could  be  evicted  from 
their  holdings  and  were  liable  to  enhancements  of  rent, 
contrary,  it  was  urged,  to  prescriptive  rights  which 
had  never  been  defined  by  law.  Lord  Ripon  wished 
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to  invest  these  tenants  with  certain  rights  in  their 
holdings,  and  to  protect  them  against  evictions,  whilst 
facilitating  the  recovery  of  rents  by  the  zemindars.  Bitter 
discussions  followed  and  the  bill  was  left  in  abeyance. 
Lord  Dufferin  effected  a compromise,  and  early  in  1885 
the  “ Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  ” became  law. 

§ 15.  Burma  was  drifting  into  hostility  against  the 
British  empire.  The  late  king,  who  died  in  1878,  was 
the  m ildest  prince  of  the  house  of  Alompra.  So  long  as  he 
lived  there  was  little  or  no  bloodshed,  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  British  government  and  the  king  of 
Upper  Burmah  were  secured  by  the  presence  of  a British 
Resident  at  Mandalay.  Theebaw,  his  successor,  was  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  His  reign  opened  with  a horrible 
massacre,  which  included  women  and  children ; and  the 
remains  were  carried  off  in  cart-loads  from  the  palace  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  There  was  no  one  to  restrain  or 
control ; no  parliament,  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  no 
independent  judges;  no  one  with  a shadow  of  power, 
save  officials  dependent  on  his  will,  who  trembled  for 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  fugitives  escaped  to 
British  territory,  and  their  surrender  was  demanded  by 
Theebaw.  The  British  government  refused  to  give  up 
the  refugees  to  certain  torture  and  death,  and  then  he 
manifested  a spite  which  no  consideration  could  mitigate. 
He  treated  the  British  Resident  with  such  contumely 
that  the  latter  returned  to  Rangoon  with  the  whole  of 
his  escort. 

When  Theebaw  had  thus  broken  away  from  the 
British  government,  he  entered  on  a course  of  intrigue, 
which  was  fatal  to  his  own  interests  and  hostile  to  the 
British  empire.  He  sent  envoys  to  France  and  other 
European  powers  to  secure  their  support  against  England 
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on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy.  The  British  government  tried  1885-8, 
to  bring  him  to  reason,  but  his  demands  were  outrageous. 

He  proposed  to  levy  an  exorbitant  tax  on  all  British 
ships  entering  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  and  he  called  on 
the  British  government  to  grant  a free  passage  through 
British  territory  to  all  arms  and  ammunition  that  he 
might  import  from  Europe.  It  is  needless  to  swell  the 
catalogue  of  his  iniquities.  At  last,  as  a State  necessity, 
he  was  told  that  for  the  future  he  must  admit  a British 
Resident  at  Mandalay,  and  be  guided  by  his  advice  in 
all  dealings  with  foreign  powers.  In  reply  he  issued 
proclamations  calling  on  his  subjects  to  prepare  for  war 
against  the  British.  Meanwhile  a British  force,  under 
General  Prendergast,  was  sent  up  the  Irrawaddy.  In 
December  Theebaw  surrendered  himself  a prisoner 
and  was  deported  to  Madras.  On  January  1,  1886,  his 
territories  were  formally  annexed  to  the  British  empire. 

Since  then  the  dacoits,  who  have  infested  the  country  for 
ages,  have  given  much  trouble ; but  when  the  bandit 
leaders  are  rooted  out,  as  they  were  rooted  out  of  India 
in  days  gone  by,  Burma  will  become  as  prosperous  as 
Bengal,  whilst  the  river  Irrawaddy  will  open  a way  towards 
China,  and  become  more  famous  than  the  Ganges. 

§ 16.  The  crowning  event  of  Lord  DufTerin’s  adminis-  Peace  in 

• • • ( I 

tration  is  not  the  acquisition  of  Burma,  but  the  peaceful  Asia 
settlement  of  misunderstandings  with  Russia  beyond  the 
north-west  frontier.  The  advance  of  civilisation  in  Asia 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  European  empires  which  have  become  Asiatic 
powers ; and  woe  be  to  that  nation  which  shall  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  great  Eastern  continent,  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  humanity  in  Asia,  out  of  mere  greed  of 
territory  or  an  undue  suspicion  of  ulterior  designs. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 


INDIA  : PRESIDENCIES  AND  PROVINCES. 

1833 1888. 

§ I.  Four  areas  : Northern  India,  Deccan,  Peninsula,  and  Burma. 
§ 2.  Growth  of  Presidencies  and  Provinces. 

( I )  Northern  India  or  Hindustan. 

§ 3.  Bengal  Presidency  and  Assam.  §4  North-West  Provinces 
and  Oudh.  § 5.  Punjab. 

(2)  Deccan  or  Middle  India. 

§ 6.  Bombay  Presidency.  § 7,  Central  Provinces. 

(3)  Southern  India  or  Peninsula. 

§ 8.  Madras  Presidency. 

(4)  Eastern  India. 

§ 9.  Lower  and  Upper  Burma. 

§ 10.  British  administration : Districts  and  Divisions  : Regulation 
and  non -Regulation  provinces. 

Four  § 1.  India,  British  and  Asiatic,  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  areas,  namely,  Northern  India,  the  Deccan, 
Southern  India  or  the  Peninsula,  and  Eastern  India  or 
Lower  and  Upper  Burma. 

Northern  Northern  India  comprises  four  British  territories, 
India,  namely,  Bengal,  including  Behar  and  Orissa ; the  North- 
West  Provinces,  including  Oudh ; the  Punjab  at  the 
north-western  extremity ; and  Assam  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity. 
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Northern  India  also  comprises  four  Asiatic  territories,  1833-1888. 
namely,  Guzerat,  Rajputana,  Malwa  and  Bundelkund, 
which  form  a zone  of  native  states  between  the  Jumna 
and  Nerbudda  rivers,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  Deccan,  or  region  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Deccan. 
Kistna  rivers,  comprises  the  Bombay  Deccan  and  the 
Nizam’s  Deccan.  It  also  includes  a large  area  of  British 
territory  between  the  Nizam’s  Deccan  and  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  which  is  known  as  the  Central  Provinces. 

Southern  India,  sometimes  known  as  the  Pen  in-  Peninsula. 
sula,  or  region  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna  river,  com- 
prises the  Mysore  tableland,  Travancore,  and  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Eastern  India  or  Burma  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

§ 2.  British  India  was  formed  at  an  early  period  into 
three  Presidencies,  namely,  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Each  Presidency  had  its  own  civil  service,  its  own  army, 
its  own  laws  or  regulations,  and  its  own  system  of  land 
revenue.  Each  Presidency  had  its  own  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  its  own  Executive  Council 
selected  from  its  own  civil  service,  and  occasionally 
including  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Presidency.  The  Governor  of  Bengal  was  ex  officio 
Governor-General  of  India. 

In  1833  the  North-West  Provinces  were  formed  into  a 
fourth  Presidency  under  a Lieutenant-Governor  selected  Presidency, 
from  the  Bengal  civil  service,  but  without  a council.  In 
1853  Bengal  was  placed  under  a Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  same  kind.  Henceforth  the  Governor-General  was 
relieved  from  all  special  responsibilities  as  regards 
Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  became 
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Governor-General  in  Council  for  the  whole  of  India.  In 
other  words,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  became  the 
Government  of  India. 

Meanwhile  new  territories  were  acquired,  namely,  the 
Punjab,  Burma  and  Central  Provinces.  Each  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a chief  commissioner  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Government  of  India.  Since  then  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Punjab  has  been  made  a Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  probably  the  same  change  may  be  carried 
out  in  Burma  and  the  Central  Provinces. 


(1)  Northern  India:  Bengal,  North-West 
Provinces,  Oudh,  and  Punjab. 

§ 3.  The  Bengal  Presidency  is  the  territorial  posses- 
sion that  first  raised  the  East  India  Company  to  the  rank 
of  a sovereign  power  in  India.  It  included  the  traditional 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  that  were  acquired  by  Lord  Clive, 
and  brought  under  British  administration  by  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  the  first  territory  of  any  extent  that 
was  brought  under  British  rule,  but  strange  to  say,  it  was 
less  under  the  influence  of  European  civilisation  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mutiny  than  any  other  part  of 
British  India.  Education  had  advanced  at  Calcutta  and 
other  towns,  cultivation  was  extending  in  the  districts, 
trade  was  flourishing,  and  the  moneyed  classes  were 
prosperous,  but  educated  and  enlightened  zemindars  were 
few  in  number,  and  ryots  were  as  ignorant  and  helpless 
as  in  the  days  when  they  fled  in  shoals  over  the  Ganges 
to  escape  from  the  Mahrattas. 

There  were  no  roads  in  Bengal ; no  communications 
except  waterways,  for  railways  were  only  just  beginning. 
The  want  of  roads  was  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
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zemindari  settlement,  under  which  no  provision  was  1833-1 888. 
made  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Zemindars  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  construct  roads  at  their  own 
expense,  until  they  could  be  convinced  that  such  works 
would  increase  their  profits,  and  also  increase  the  value 
of  their  estates.  Since  then  a road  cess  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  results  will  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to 
both  ryots  and  zemindars.  Meanwhile  the  number  of 
educated  and  enlightened  zemindars  is  increasing.  Ryots 
have  become  less  ignorant,  and  consequently  less  help- 
less. They  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  at  the  bare  will  of  the  zemindar,  as  was 
the  case  before  the  mutinies  ; and  enhancement  of  rents 
has  been  placed  under  restrictions  which  have  been  duly 
defined  by  law. 

Assam,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal  proper,  was  Assam 
separated  from  the  Presidency  in  1874,  and  formed  into  separated 
an  outside  province  under  a chief  commissioner,  and  the 
usual  staff  of  deputies  and  assistants.  Assam  was  ac- 
quired after  the  first  Burma  war,  and  has  since  become 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  tea. 

§ 4.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  the  Mahratta  North 
occupation  under  Mahadaji  Sindhia  and  Daulut  Rao  West 
Sindhia  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and  even  the  scars  vinces. 
left  by  the  Mutiny  have  disappeared.  Proprietary  rights 
in  the  land  have  been  defined,  mapped,  and  registered, 
and  are  preserved  by  the  officials  of  each  village  as  a per- 
manent record  of  rights.  Increasing  demands  for  wheat 
and  other  products  have  awakened  a spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  which  had  lain  dormant  for  ages.  Collisions 
between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  still  mar  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future,  but  it  is  hoped  will  die  out  in  time 
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like  the  conflicts  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  which 
once  divided  the  people  of  Europe. 

The  province  of  Oudh,  which  was  placed  for  some 
twenty  years  under  the  separate  government  of  a chief 
commissioner  and  staff,  has  since  been  incorporated  with 
the  North-West  Provinces, 

§ 5.  The  Punjab  is  the  great  frontier  province  of  India 
which  faces  the  outer  world  on  the  north-west.  In  the 
furthest  corner  of  this  territory,  towards  Kabul,  is  the 
valley  of  Peshawar,  the  key  of  India,  the  route  by  which 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
invaded  the  Punjab.  Within  the  last  forty  years  the 
Punjab  has  been  rescued  from  the  hopeless  anarchy  in 
which  it  was  sinking  under  the  successors  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  brought  under  the  civilising  influence  of  order 
and  law,  and  is  now  enjoying  a tranquillity  and  prosperity 
which  had  no  existence  at  any  previous  period  of  its 
history. 


(2)  The  Deccan  : Bombay  Presidency  and 
Central  Provinces. 

§ 6.  The  Bombay  Presidency,  which  is  older  than 
Calcutta  though  not  so  old  as  Madras,  has  been  marked 
by  changes  greater  perhaps  than  either  of  the  other  Pre- 
sidencies except  Madras.  The  little  island  which  England 
received  from  Portugal  soon  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  was  shut  out  from  the  Indian  continent  for 
more  than  a century,  when  the  British  at  Bombay 
interfered  in  Poona  affairs  and  brought  on  the  first 
Mahratta  war.  In  the  present  day  the  city  of  Bombay 
has  become  the  capital  of  Western  India  and  rival  of 
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Calcutta.  The  Presidency  includes  the  Mahratta  territory  1833-1888. 
of  the  extinct  Peishwa,  and  the  Mohammedan  principality 
of  Sind,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Afghans  by  the  Sind 
Amirs  in  the  last  century,  and  conquered  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  1843.  The  city  of  Bombay  has  not  the  command 
of  a great  river  like  the  Ganges  or  Irrawaddy,  but  it  is  the 
first  station  on  the  great  trunk  railway,  which  connects 
it  with  all  parts  of  India.  Sixty  years  ago  a Governor  of 
Bombay  boasted  that  he  had  opened  up  the  Deccan  by 
constructing  a cart-road  through  the  Western  Ghats ; but 
now  the  rail  runs  over  the  mountain  heights  which  had 
once  been  the  ramparts  of  the  Konkan,  and  past  hill 
fortresses  of  Sivaji  which  for  more  than  a century  were 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Mahrattas. 

§ 7.  The  Central  Provinces  were  formed  into  a Central 
separate  government  in  1861.  They  lie  to  the  east-  Provinces- 
ward  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  north-eastward  of 
the  Nizam’s  territory.  They  comprise  part  of  Hindustan 
and  a large  part  of  the  Deccan.  The  western  side  is 
included  in  Maharashtra,  or  the  Mahratta  country,  whilst 
the  eastern  side  is  included  in  Gondwana  or  the  Gond 
country.  In  other  words,  the  Central  Provinces  are 
peopled  by  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Deccan,  and 
Hindu  settlers  from  the  north  beyond  the  Nerbudda  river ; 
who,  for  unknown  ages,  appear  to  have  been  driving  the 
aboriginal  people,  known  as  Gonds,  from  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda  river  towards  the  hills  and  jungles  of 
the  eastern  country. 

(3)  Southern  India  : Madras  Presidency. 

w/  Madras; 

§ 8.  The  Madras  Presidency  is  more  closely  su^^d_ 
associated  with  Hindu  sovereignty  than  any  other  ings. 
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1833-1888,  quarter  of  British  India.  It  covers  the  area  once 
occupied  by  the  last  and  greatest  Hindu  empire  known 
to  modern  history,  which  was  famous  in  the  sixteenth 
century  under  the  names  of  Narsinga  and  Vijayanagar. 
The  little  parcel  of  land,  which  may  be  called  the  germ 
of  the  Presidency,  was  originally  obtained  in  1639  from 
a prince  of  the  Vijayanagar  family.  This  empire  had 
been  broken  up  in  1565  by  the  battle  of  Talikotta.  A 
Hindu  prince  of  the  imperial  house  had  fled  to  the 
Carnatic,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  royal  fortress 
of  Chandragheri,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
where  Madras  now  stands ; and  there  he  sought  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty  over  the  Carnatic,  by  exacting  tribute 
and  allegiance  from  the  Naiks,  or  Hindu  Viceroys  of 
Chingleput,  Vellore,  Ginji,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore  and 
Madura,  whose  ruined  fortresses  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Raja  of  The  British  were  invited  by  the  Naik  of  Chingleput 
dragheri  t0  set^e  at  a village  on  the  shore  of  Coromandel. 

The  Naik  stipulated  that  the  new  town  should  be  called 
Chinna-patam,  after  the  name  of  his  father  Chinnapa. 
Ranga  Rai,  the  Raja  of  Chandragheri,  granted  the  land, 
but  on  the  express  condition  that  the  new  town  should 
be  called  Ranga  Rai-patam,  after  his  own  name.  But 
Ranga  Rai  was  assailed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Gol- 
konda,  and  fled  away  to  the  westward  ; and  the  new 
town,  which  is  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
Madras,  is  called  Chinna-patam  to  this  day  by  the  Hindus 
of  Southern  India.1 

1 The  statement  on  page  in  as  regards  the  “ground  rent”  of 
Madras,  is  based  on  a misapprehension.  The  Raja  of  Chandragheri 
does  not  appear  to  have  demanded  such  a yearly  rent,  nor  was  the 
East  India  Company  likely  to  pay  1200  pagodas  per  annum  for  a 
fishing  village.  The  Raja  ceded  the  land,  and  permitted  the  British 
to  build  a fortress,  on  the  condition  that  the  place  should  be  called 
Ranga  Rai-patam  ; and  these  conditions  were  engraved  on  a plate  of 
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The  Madras  Presidency  was  for  more  than  a century  a 1833-1888. 
little  strip  of  sea  beach,  six  miles  long  and  only  one  Settlement 

inland.  It  was  shut  out  from  the  interior  not  so  much  „ a.n.cl 

Presidency. 

by  mountains  as  by  lack  of  waterways.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  included  nearly  all 
Southern  India,  and  extended  northward  up  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Orissa  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  It  includes  at  least  four  nationalities  speak- 
ing different  languages,  namely,  the  Telugu  and  Tamil 
people  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Kanarese  and 
Malayalam  people  on  the  western  side.  To  this  day  it 
is  more  intensely  Hindu  than  either  of  the  other  Pre- 
sidencies. It  was  the  last  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  consequently  Mohammedan  in- 
fluence is  weaker  in  the  south  than  elsewhere.  Bombay 
might  claim  a strong  Mahratta  element,  which  is  equally 
Hindu ; but  for  nearly  four  centuries,  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  were  more  or  less  under  the 
Mohammedan  rule. 

(4)  Eastern  India:  Lower  and  Upper  Burma. 

§ 9.  Burma  is  a vast  territory  lying  to  the  eastward  Burma, 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  stretching  northward  and 
eastward  as  far  as  China  and  Siam.  It  is  outside  India 
proper,  but  is  included  in  the  Anglo  Indian  empire. 

For  centuries  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  incessant  wars 

gold,  which  was  preserved  in  Fort  St.  George  for  a hundred  years, 
when  it  was  lost  at  the  capture  of  Madras  by  the  French. 

After  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  Madras  grew  into  an  important 
town,  and  the  Sultan  of  Golkonda  demanded  a moiety  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  customs  duties.  In  1671  the  demand  was  commuted 
by  the  yearly  payment  of  a fixed  sum  of  1200  pagodas,  or  ^500 
sterling. 
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1833-1888.  between  rival  kings,  or  of  terrible  revolts  of  princes  and 
priests  too  horrible  to  describe.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Theebaw  were  far  outdone 
by  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  Alompra  and  Bhodau 
Phra  in  the  last  century,  who  were  until  lately  regarded 
as  the  heroes  of  the  line. 
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§ 10.  Each  of  the  four  Presidencies  is  divided  into 
districts,  varying  in  size  according  to  local  circumstances, 
and  varying  in  number  with  the  increase  of  population. 
In  the  Bengal  and  North-West  Presidencies,  the  districts 
are  on  an  average  somewhat  larger  than  Devonshire.  In 
the  Madras  Presidency  the  average  area  of  the  districts 
is  larger  than  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  are  as  large 
as  Belgium. 

Each  district  has  its  own  group  of  officials,  having 
their  headquarters  at  the  principal  town,  known  as  the 
Sudder  station.  There  is  a magistrate  and  collector, 
who  is  generally  one  official.  As  magistrate  he  punishes 
offenders  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  commits  serious 
cases  for  trial,  and  is  generally  responsible  for  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  district.  As  collector  he  receives  the 
revenue  and  controls  the  district  expenditure.  Each  of 
these  officials  has  his  own  staff  of  British  and  Asiatic 
assistants. 

The  judge  is  the  judicial  head  of  the  district.  He 
hears  appeals  from  all  subordinate  courts,  tries  all 
important  civil  cases,  and  holds  jail  deliveries  for  the 
trial  of  all  prisoners  committed  by  the  magistrate  and 
collector.  There  are  also  Asiatic  amins  and  munsifs 
who  are  known  as  “ subordinate  judges.” 

In  every  Presidency,  excepting  Madras,  four  or  more 
districts  are  grouped  into  a division  under  an  official  who 
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is  known  as  the  commissioner.  The  duties  of  a com- 
missioner are  of  a supervising  and  controlling  character, 
and  he  is  the  medium  of  all  correspondence  between 
the  district  officers  and  the  local  government.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  there  are  no  commissioners  of 
divisions. 

The  four  Presidencies  are  known  as  Regulation  pro- 
vinces, because  the  administration  was  carried  on  by 
“ Regulations  ” which  had  the  force  of  laws,  but  were  not 
known  as  laws  until  the  creation  of  a legislative  council 
in  1854.  There  were,  however,  certain  districts  which 
were  exempted  from  these  regulations,  and  administered 
according  to  local  circumstances  and  usages.  These  were 
known  as  non-Regulation  districts. 

The  four  Provinces  are  also  known  as  non-Regulation 
provinces.  They  were  parcelled  out  into  districts  and 
divisions,  but  one  officer  did  the  work  of  magistrate, 
collector,  and  judge,  and  was  known  as  the  deputy  com- 
missioner. Under  him  were  assistant  and  extra-assistant 
commissioners.  All  four  territories  are  still  known  as 
non-Regulation  provinces,  but  they  are  being  gradually 
brought  under  the  Regulations,  which  are  now  known 
as  Laws,  and  the  distinction  between  Regulation  and 
non-Regulation  is  fast  dying  out  in  British  India. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ASIATIC  STATES:  RAJPUT,  MOHAMMEDAN,  MAHRATTA. 

1817-18  — 1887-88. 

§ i.  Three  extinct  Asiatic  empires.  §2.  Rajput  Empire  : Oodey- 
pore,  Jodhpore,  and  Jeypore.  § 3.  Rajput  feudal  system. 
§4.  Rajput  decline  : troubles  in  Jeypore,  1818-35.  §5*  Modern 
Rajputana.  § 6.  Mohammedan  Empire  of  the  Moghul: 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  § 7.  Mahratta  Empire  : rise  and 
fall.  § 8.  Central  India  : Sindhi  and  Holkar  : Mahrattas  and 
Rajputs.  § 9.  Miscellaneous  principalities.  § 10.  Progress, 
1857-88. 

§ 1.  Asiatic  states  and  principalities  in  India  are  for 
the  most  part  the  fragments  of  one  or  other  of  three 
Asiatic  empires, — the  Rajput,  the  Mohammedan,  and  the 
Mahratta.  Each  of  these  empires  was  founded  on  its 
own  peculiar  system,  and  each  in  turn  has  played  a part 
in  history.  The  Rajput  was  based  upon  clanship ; on 
the  relation  of  vassals  to  their  lord,  and  of  lords  to 
their  suzerain,  or  overlord.  The  Mohammedan  was 
based  on  a common  faith  in  God  and  his  Prophet,  on 
a brotherhood  of  believers  bent  on  converting  the 
world  to  Islam.  The  Mahratta  was  built  up  on  a love 
of  plunder  and  blackmail ; on  a regular  system  of 
ravaging  and  devastating  every  village  and  district  within 
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reach,  until  protection  was  purchased  by  the  payment  of  1818-1888. 
chauth , or  a fourth  share  of  the  revenue. 

§ 2.  The  Rajput  Empire  was  the  oldest  in  India,  or  Rajput 

at  any  rate  the  oldest  known  to  history.  It  is  associated  EmpTe  : 
J J poetic 

with  legends  of  love  and  war,  which  may  possibly  be  legends, 
traced  back  to  a very  remote  period.  Many  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Maha  Bharata  and  Ramayana,  but  have 
been  interwoven  with  myths  of  gods  and  sages  until 
they  have  lost  all  semblance  to  history,  and  are  pro- 
bably as  little  like  the  stern  realities  of  the  past  as  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court,  which  have  been 
retold  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Certain  positive  facts,  however,  are  known  of  the  Authentic 
Rajputs.  They  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Punjab  facts* 
in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
fought  against  the  Indo-Scythians  in  Hindustan  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  had  apparently 
established  an  empire  in  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan  in 
the  days  of  Sila-ditya  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  They 
fought  hard  against  the  early  Mohammedan  invaders  in 
the  Punjab  and  North-West  Provinces,  but  they  were 
overpowered  and  driven  to  the  south  of  the  river  Jumna. 

They  founded  an  empire  between  the  Jumna  and 
Nerbudda  rivers,  which  in  some  respects  corresponds  to 
the  region  now  known  as  Rajputana ; and  there  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  they  founded  principalities  and 
powers  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  have  either  passed 
into  oblivion,  or  are  only  preserved  in  local  traditions, 
which  are  fast  fading  away. 

The  Rajput  princes  have  always  paid  traditional  Overlords 
homage  to  a suzerain  or  overlord ; to  Rama  or  Yudhis-  and 
thira,  Porus  or  Sila-ditya.  There  were  Rajput  leagues  lea§ues* 
in  the  wars  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  and  later  on  there 
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were  similar  leagues  against  Mohammedan  invasion. 
In  the  present  day  the  traditional  homage  once  paid 
to  the  dynasty  of  Rama  of  Ayodhya  is  still  claimed  by 
his  living  representative,  the  Maharana  of  Oodeypore. 

In  Rajputana  there  are  eighteen  ruling  princes,  and 
three  leading  states,  and  these  three  must  be  accepted  as 
types  of  the  whole,  namely, — Oodeypore,  Jodhpore,  and 
Jeypore.  These  are  names  of  capitals  as  well  as  of  princi- 
palities, and  some  confusion  has  risen  in  consequence. 
But  Oodeypore  and  Jodhpore  have  also  territorial  names, 
— Meywar  and  Marwar.  Meywar  has  the  oldest  renown, 
Marwar  the  largest  territory,  and  Jeypore  the  richest 
revenue. 

Meywar,  or  Oodeypore,  in  the  southern  quarter,  is  the 
garden  of  Rajputana,  a region  of  fruitful  hills,  a land  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  barley.  Its  ruler  is  known  as  the  Rana 
or  Maharana  ; he  represents  the  Rana  of  Chitor  who 
was  driven  out  by  Akbar ; he  also  represents  the  Ranas 
of  Oodeypore,  who  resisted  Aurangzeb  and  never  gave  a 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Great  Moghul.  Marwar,  or 
Jodhpore,  in  the  western  quarter,  is  a comparative  desert, 
a land  of  maize  and  coarse  grain.  Jeypore,  in  the 
northern  quarter,  nearer  British  territory,  is  compact, 
populous,  and  flourishing. 

§ 3.  Every  Rajput  principality  has  its  own  ruler  or 
Raja,  and  its  own  barons  or  Thakurs.  The  Raja, 
Maharaja,  or  Maharao,  or  whatever  may  be  his  title,  has 
his  own  demesne,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  fiefs  of  his 
Thakurs,  who  are  supposed  to  pay  tribute  and  render 
military  service.  Rulers  and  vassals,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  are  all  known  as  Rajputs,  or  “ sons  of 
Rajas. ” Every  ruler  was  and  is  desirous  of  wedding  a 
daughter  of  the  Maharana  of  Oodeypoore,  in  order  to 
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maintain  the  purity  of  his  family.  Wars  were  frequent  1818- 1888, 
between  rulers  and  their  Thakurs  respecting  tribute,  fines, 
and  forfeitures ; between  Rajput  princes  who  were  rivals 
in  the  matter  of  Oodeypore  marriages  ; and  between  the 
sons  or  brothers  of  a deceased  ruler  or  Thakur  for  the 
succession  to  a throne  or  a fief.  Thus  in  olden  time 
Rajputana  was  kept  in  a constant  state  of  turmoil.  To 
this  day  the  old  feuds  would  often  break  out  afresh,  and 
fill  the  land  with  desolation  and  anarchy,  but  for  the  poli- 
tical supervision  exercised  by  the  British  government  as 
the  paramount  power. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  before  the  War  for 
establishment  of  British  supremacy,  the  princes  of 
Jeypore  and  Jodhpore  were  fighting  for  the  hand  of  a of  Oodey- 
princess  of  Oodeypore,  and  many  other  princes  and  chiefs  Pore* 
took  a part  in  the  struggle.  There  was  no  romance 
about  the  war,  nor  sentiment  about  the  rival  princes. 

The  girl  was  a mere  child  of  tender  years,  and  her  only 
attraction  was  that  of  royal  birth.  Eventually  Afghans 
and  Mahrattas  interposed ; and  at  last  the  princess  was 
induced  to  drink  poison  as  the  only  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed.  The  feud,  however,  between 
Jeypore  and  Jodhpore  continued  for  generations,  and 
was  not  healed  until  1877,  when  the  princes  met  at  the 
Imperial  assemblage  at  Delhi,  and  were  finally 
reconciled. 

§ 4.  The  military  prestige  of  the  Rajputs  began  to  Rajput 
wane  during  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire.  They  had  prestige 
been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  illustrious  Akbar.  They  wamng- 
had  fought  bravely  in  the  armies  of  his  successors 
against  turbulent  Afghans  and  rebel  princes.  But  their 
spirit  was  broken  by  Aurangzeb,  and  their  energies  were 
weakened  by  opium  and  other  vicious  indulgences. 

They  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  were  en- 
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1818-1888.  gaged  in  wars  and  feuds,  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
leagued  together  as  one  man  against  Mahrattas  and 
Afghans.  The  result  was  that  they  lost  revenue,  ter- 
ritory, and  good  name,  and  many  became  practised  in 
craft  and  chicanery,  which  are  but  poor  substitutes  for 
the  old  chivalry,  when  the  honour  of  a Rajput  was 
dearer  to  him  than  houses  or  land. 

Macbeth  Captain  Tod,  one  of  the  earliest  political  officers  in 

Rajputana.  Rajputana,  and  author  of  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajasthan , has  left  a picture  of  the  country  which  recalls 
the  plots,  assassinations,  treacheries,  and  superstitions  in 
Shakespeare’s  play  of  Macbeth . Princes  consulted 
witches  and  wise  women,  laid  ambushes,  committed 
murders,  or  fled  into  hills  and  jungles.  The  Thakurs 
were  as  turbulent  and  lawless  as  the  Thanes  of  Scotland, 
and  often  took  the  field  against  their  sovereign,  like  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  with  followings  of  kerns  and  gallow- 
glasses.  Many  a Rajput  prince  played  the  part  of 
Macbeth,  and  Lady  Macbeths  abounded  in  every  state 
in  Rajputana.  Meanwhile  the  whole  country  was 
ravaged  by  hordes  of  Mahrattas  with  the  exception  of 
the  western  region  between  Marwar  and  Sind,  which  was 
a sparsely  peopled  desert. 

Meywar  The  condition  of  the  three  leading  principalities  was 

Marwar  in  esPec^a%  sad*  Meywar  or  Oodeypore,  the  reigning 
1818.  Maharana,  the  acknowledged  suzerain  of  Rajputana,  was 
subsisting  on  a stipend  allowed  him  by  one  of  his  feuda- 
tories. In  Marwar  or  Jodhpore,  the  Maharaja  had 
feigned  insanity  and  abdicated  his  throne,  out  of  sheer 
terror  of  Amir  Khan  of  Tonk ; and  when  he  was  restored 
to  his  throne  under  British  suzerainty,  he  was  constantly 
embroiled  with  his  Thakurs.  In  Jeypore  matters  were 
worse  ; and  the  story  may  be  told  as  illustrative  of  a 
Rajput  state  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment declined  to  interfere. 
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In  1818  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  He  left  a widowed  queen  and  an  infant  son. 
The  baby  was  the  rightful  heir,  but  it  was  arranged  that 
during  the  minority  the  queen  and  the  minister  should 
carry  on  the  administration.  But  the  queen  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  minister ; she  wanted  to  oust  him  and 
appoint  her  paramour  in  his  room.  There  was  a deadly 
conflict  within  the  palace,  in  which  thirty  men  were 
killed,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  queen  did  not  stick 
at  trifles.  She  called  in  the  army  of  Jeypore,  scattered 
money  amongst  officers  and  men,  drove  the  minister 
out  of  the  city,  and  installed  her  paramour.  For  sixteen 
years  the  revenues  were  squandered,  and  the  country 
was  kept  in  a constant  turmoil.  The  British  govern- 
ment would  not  interfere,  but  fondly  hoped  that  time 
would  put  things  to  rights.  The  queen  died  in  1834, 
and  the  young  Maharaja,  who  ought  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  throne,  was  poisoned  by  the  minister,  and  his 
little  son,  another  infant  in  arms,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Jeypore. 

At  this  crisis  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  Governor- 
General,  resolved  to  interfere.  Two  British  officers  were 
sent  to  Jeypore  to  settle  the  government.  Both  were 
attacked  in  the  streets  of  Jeypore  by  assassins  hired  by 
the  minister,  and  one  was  killed  whilst  the  other  was 
seriously  wounded.  The  minister  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  eventually  was  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  infant  son  of  the  poisoned  Maharaja  was 
taken  under  British  protection,  and  in  1851  was  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  country.  He  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  ruling  princes  of  Rajputana,  and 
died  in  1880,  after  a long  and  beneficent  reign. 
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§ 5.  The  modern  history  of  Rajputana  opens  out  a new  Modern 
era.  The  dense  clouds  of  darkness  and  superstition  that  Rajputana- 
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1818-1888.  veiled  the  country  for  ages  from  the  outer  world  are  be- 
ginning to  pass  away.  Roads  and  railways  are  carrying 
new  life  and  energy  into  towns  and  villages.  Education  is 
advancing,  but,  as  yet,  somewhat  slowly.  Still  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  Rajputs  may  prove  that  they  are  not 
the  worn-out  race  they  have  been  represented  to  be, 
and  when  enlightened  princes  and  educated  chiefs  may 
unite  together  for  the  common  weal.  Meanwhile,  the 
presence  of  British  officers  at  different  courts,  and  the 
occasional  tours  through  the  more  remote  localities, 
cannot  fail  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Rajputana,  and  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Ajmere,  Ajmere,  in  the  heart  of  Rajputana,  is  the  head-quarters 
^ieadr  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  Rajputana. 

quarters.  From  this  spot  he  exercises  supervision  over  the  five 
political  agencies  in  Rajputana,  namely,  those  in  Meywar, 
Jeypore,  Marwar,  Kotah,  and  Eastern  States.1 


1 The  names  of  the  five  Rajput  agencies,  and  the  states  included 
in  each,  are  given  below  for  convenience  of  reference  : — 


(1.)  Meywar  Agency  . 


(2.)  Jeypore  Agency 


(3.)  Marwar,  or  Western  States  Agency  . 


(4.)  Haravati  (Kotah)  Agency 


(5.)  Eastern  States  Agency 


{Meywar. 
Doongurpore. 
Pertabghur. 
Banswarra. 
j Jeypore. 

( Kishenghur. 
f Marwar. 

J Bikanir. 

| Jeysulmere. 

VSerohi. 

rTonk. 

I Bundi. 

J Kotah. 
Vjallawar. 
Ulwar. 
Bhurtpore. 
Dholepore. 
Kerowli. 


S' A AND  MAIAVA 


Macmillan  & Co. 


StocnforcUs  G&ogz  Usfah% 
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In  these  remote  localities  there  is  an  amount  of  respon- 
sible work  to  be  carried  on,  of  which  the  world  outside 
has  little  or  no  knowdedge.  In  days  gone  by,  it  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  friendly  terms  with  the  princes  and 
chiefs,  and  to  prevent  outbreaks  between  Rajas  and  their 
neighbours  and  between  Rajas  and  their  Thakurs.  Later 
on  it  became  a duty  to  prevent  the  immolation  of  widows, 
and  other  sacrifices  of  human  beings  ; to  suppress  witch- 
swinging and  other  barbarous  usages  which  were  not  un- 
common in  Europe  in  a bygone  age.  The  crowning 
difficulty  has  been  to  put  down  outlawry.  Whenever  a 
Rajput  prince  or  chieftain  had  a grievance,  real  or 
imagined,  he  went  off  into  hills  and  jungles,  and  led  the 
life  of  an  exile ; and  this  custom  prevailed  not  only  in 
Rajputana,  but  amongst  the  Kathiawar  chiefs  of  Guzerat 
and  all  Rajput  families.  Such  men  often  became  outlaws 
and  brigands  of  the  stamp  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  legend  of  the  exile  of  the 
Pandavas  of  Indra-prastha,  and  also  that  of  Rama  of 
Ayodhya,  were  originally  mere  stories  of  such  outlawry, 
which  were  afterwards  retold  in  Brahmanical  forms.  Both 
the  Pandavas  and  the  two  brothers  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana  are  said  to  have  been  disguised  as  Brahmans  during 
their  exile ; an  episode  which  does  not  seem  to  harmonise 
with  the  legend  of  their  wars.  In  the  present  day  it  is 
often  the  duty  of  political  officers  to  induce  such 
adventurous  spirits  to  submit  to  their  recognised  head, 
abandon  their  lawless  pursuits,  and  lead  honest  and 
useful  lives. 

Rajput  rulers  of  the  rising  generation  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  well-being  of  their  subjects  than  they 
did  in  days  gone  by.  Some  have  begun  to  construct 
roads  and  bridges  ; to  develop  the  resources  of  their 
respective  territories;  to  relieve  merchants  and  traders 
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1818-1888.  ^rom  transit  duties,  and  other  mischievous  exactions  and 
obstructions;  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  their 
capitals  and  towns ; and  to  adopt  better  systems  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of  the  land 
revenue.  In  this  way  the  experience  gained  in  British 
territories  can  often  be  utilised  by  trained  Asiatic  officials  ; 
and  the  results,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  proved 
beneficial  alike  to  rulers,  chiefs,  cultivators,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

Geo-  Rajputana  holds  an  important  position  on  the  map  of 
Potion!  India*  It  is  bounded  with  some  exceptions  by  four 
rivers, — the  Indus,  the  Jumna,  the  Chambal,  and  the 
Nerbudda.  It  covers  the  largest  area  in  that  great  belt 
of  Asiatic  territory  which  stretches  across  India  from  the 
desert  of  Sind  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  eastward  to  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  It  is  not,  however,  a compact 
territory  lying  within  well-defined  frontiers.  It  is  some- 
what interlaced  on  either  side  with  other  territories  where 
the  people  are  Rajputs,  but  the  rulers  are  Mohammedans, 
Mahrattas,  and  other  foreign  immigrants.  The  ruler  of 
Tonk  is  a Mohammedan  descended  from  Amir  Khan, 
the  Afghan.  The  rulers  of  Bhurtpore  and  Dholepore 
are  Jhats,  a tribe  of  military  cultivators  who  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna  about  the  seventeenth  century.  Outside  Raj- 
putana the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Kutch,  Guzerat,  and 
Central  India  is  more  or  less  Rajput,  although  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  many  of  the  rulers  are  Mahratta. 

Moghul  § 6.  The  Mohammedan  Empire  of  the  Moghul  has 
Empire.  i0ng  been  a thing  of  the  past ; it  perished  of  sheer  inani- 
tion, under  wars  between  rival  princes  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  puppet  Padishahs,  domineering  Viziers,  and 
usurping  Nawabs  or  Viceroys.  For  nearly  a century  it 
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was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  Mahrattas  and  Afghans, 
until  the  British  asserted  a supremacy,  and  established  a 
reign  of  peace.  In  Northern  India,  the  four  great  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Oudh,  the  North-West,  and  the 
Punjab,  all  of  which  were  conquered  by  Akbar,  have 
been  brought  under  British  administration.  In  the 
Deccan  the  British  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Mahratta  Peishwa  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ; and  the 
only  important  province  remaining  under  Moghul  rule 
is  Hyderabad  territory,  which  was  wrested  by  Aurangzeb 
from  the  Sultans  of  Bijapur  and  Golkonda.  In  Southern 
India,  or  the  Peninsula,  the  British  have  incorporated 
the  plain  of  the  Carnatic  with  the  Madras  Presidency, 
but  have  restored  much  of  the  table-land  of  Mysore, 
which  they  conquered  from  Tippu,  to  a representative 
of  the  old  Hindu  Rajas  of  Mysore. 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  is  indeed  the  first,  and 
almost  the  only,  living  representative  of  the  once  famous 
Mohammedan  empire  in  India.  He  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  British  territory : by  the  Bombay  Presidency 
on  the  west,  by  the  Central  Provinces  on  the  north,  and 
by  the  Madras  Presidency  on  the  east  and  south. 

The  first  Nizam  was  a Viceroy  of  the  Great  Moghul, 
but  he  received  the  title  of  Nizam-ul-mulkh,  or  “ Regula- 
tor of  the  State,”  and  he  has  left  the  name  of  “ Nizam  ” 
as  an  heirloom  to  his  successors,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Pharaoh,  a Ptolemy,  a Caesar,  or  a Czar.  The  present 
reigning  Nizam  is  young  in  years,  but  has  great  oppor- 
tunities before  him,  and,  should  he  be  well  advised, 
may  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of 
the  dynasty  next  to  the  illustrious  founder. 

During  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  other 
Mohammedan  principalities  rose  into  existence  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India.  That  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu, 
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which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Hindu  Raja  of  Mysore, 
was  overthrown  in  179 9.  That  of  the  Amirs  of  Sind, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Durani  rulers  of  the 
Afghan  empire,  was  overthrown  in  1843.  Others,  such 
as  Tonk  in  Rajputana,  and  Bhopal  in  Central  India,  have 
lasted  under  British  supremacy  to  this  day. 

§ 7.  The  Mahratta  Empire  is  a misnomer;  it  does 
not  indicate  the  character  of  Mahratta  power.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries were  not  rulers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
except  within  the  Konkan,  the  kingdom  founded  by 
Sivaji.  The  Mahratta  power  was  a loose  confederation 
of  military  leaders  for  the  collection  of  plunder  or  black- 
mail, rather  than  an  imperial  rule  governing  remote 
provinces  through  its  viceroys  or  representatives.  The 
Konkan  was  their  kingdom,  and  there  the  civil  adminis- 
tration was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans. 
India  outside  the  Konkan  was  not  their  empire  but  their 
quarry.  Within  their  kingdom  the  Mahrattas  were  hardy 
and  industrious  cultivators,  but  when  they  were  not 
labouring  in  their  fields  during  sowing-time  and  harvest, 
they  were  busy  in  making  raids  upon  the  plains, 
until  Sivaji  organised  a regular  system  of  plunder 
and  chauth , and  the  Mahrattas  became  the  terror  of 
India. 

The  Mahrattas,  however,  always  had  good  stuff  in 
them.  They  were  active  and  enterprising  in  the  old 
days  of  war  and  plunder,  and  they  are  equally  as  active 
and  enterprising  in  the  arts  of  peace.  They  may  not  be 
as  chivalrous  as  the  Rajputs,  and  the  lower  orders  are 
said  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  women  of  their 
respective  families.  They  are,  however,  sharp-witted  and 
quick  in  all  matters  of  money  and  trade;  and  these 
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qualities,  aided  by  education,  will  enable  them  to  play  1818-1888. 
an  important  part  in  the  India  of  the  future. 

The  Mahratta  people  have  undergone  strange  vicissi-  Mahratta 
tudes.  In  olden  time  they  had  Rajas  of  their  own,  who  ^udes*" 
were  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  established  their  independence  in  the 
seventeenth  century  under  Sivaji  and  his  successors.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  dynasty  of  Sivaji  was  sub- 
verted by  the  Brahman  Peishwas,  and  the  four  Mahratta 
feudatories  sprang  into  existence,  known  as  the  Gaekwar, 

Sindhia,  Holkar,  and  the  Bhonsla  of  Nagpore.  In  the 
present  century  the  Peishwas  of  Poona  have  been  de- 
posed ; Nagpore  has  been  annexed ; the  Mahratta- 
speaking  people  of  the  Deccan  have  been  brought  under 
British  administration  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces; whilst  large  Rajput  populations  in  Hindustan 
and  Guzerat  are  governed  by  Mahratta  rulers,  such  as 
Sindhia,  Holkar  and  others,  who  represent  the  military 
feudatories  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Central  India  may  be  described  as  the  region  next  Central 
door  to  Rajputana,  stretching  eastward  from  the  river  India. 
Chambal  to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  It  thus  comprises 
the  table-land  of  Malwa  and  the  hills  and  jungles  of 
Bundelkund ; and  the  whole  belt  of  Asiatic  states  from 
Rajputana  to  Bengal  is  included  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Central  India  Agency. 

Properly  speaking,  Malwa  is  part  of  Rajputana,  for  the  Malwa- 
bulk  of  the  population  is  certainly  Rajput.  Its  rulers  are  inter- 
foreigners, Mahrattas  or  Afghans.  It  thus  exhibits  some  a^nj^er 
intermingling  of  Rajput  and  Mahratta  people,  and  much  lacing, 
interlacing  of  territories  under  different  rulers.  Northern 
Malwa  includes  the  Gwalior  state  under  Maharaja 
Sindhia.  Southern  Malwa  includes  the  Indore  state 
under  Maharaja  Holkar.  But  Malwa  also  includes  the 
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important  principality  of  Bhopal,  which  is  under  the  rule 
of  a Mohammedan  princess  known  as  the  Begum.  It 
also  includes  a host  of  minor  chiefs  who  formerly  paid 
some  sort  of  tribute  or  chauth  to  Sindhia  or  Holkar,  but 
under  the  treaty  arrangements  of  1818  were  brought 
under  the  direct  suzerainty  and  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

The  names  of  Sindhia  of  Gwalior  and  Holkar  of  Indore 
have  been  adopted  as  hereditary  titles  like  that  of  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  In  days  gone  by  each  state  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies 
of  mercenaries  which  were  at  once  needless,  ruinous,  and 
dangerous.  For  many  years  the  internal  trade  of  both 
countries  was  obstructed  by  the  levy  of  transit  duties, 
but  these  have  all  been  abolished  by  the  present  rulers. 
The  interlacing  of  territory  effaces  them  from  the  map 
of  India,  and  until  Sindhia  and  Holkar  can  agree  to 
territorial  exchanges,  the  world  can  know  nothing  of 
their  frontiers,  and  only  the  names  and  sites  of  their 
respective  capitals. 

§ 8.  Eastward  of  Malwa  are  the  princes  and  chiefs  of 
Bundelkund.  This  secluded  region  extends  from  Malwa 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  is  included  in  the  Central 
India  Agency.  The  most  important  territory  is  that  of 
Rewah.  Chiefs  and  people  of  Bundelkund  claim  to  be 
Rajputs,  but  the  point  is  doubtful.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  they  paid  tribute  or  chauth  to  the  ex-Peishwa,  but 
Bundelkund  was  ceded  by  the  Peishwa  to  the  British 
government  in  1802  for  the  support  of  the  Poona  Sub- 
sidiary Force. 

Southward  of  Rajputana  are  the  territories  of  other 
Mahratta  or  Rajput  feudatories  : those  of  the  Maharao 
of  Kutch,  with  his  capital  at  Bhuj  ; those  of  the  Gaekwar 
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of  Baroda,  who  is  of  equal  rank  with  Sindhia  and  Holkar.  1818-1888. 
The  Gaekwar  rules  Baroda  proper,  and  receives  a certain 
yearly  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  Kathiawar  in  Guzerat, 
but  the  money  is  paid  through  the  British  government, 
and  he  has  long  ceased  to  interfere  in  Kathiawar  affairs. 

Besides  the  principalities  and  chiefships  already  Miscel- 
mentioned,  there  are  others  of  more  or  less  im-  laneous* 
portance.  Thus  the  northern  frontier  is  fringed  by  the 
important  states  of  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Nipal,  and 
Bhutan.  In  the  Punjab  there  are  the  three  Sikh  states 
of  Patiala,  Nabha,  and  Jhind,  and  the  principalities  of 
Kapurthulla  and  Bhawalpore.  In  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces there  is  the  principality  of  Rampore  in  Rohilkund, 
the  representative  of  the  once  famous  Rohilla  principality 
which  was  subverted  during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  there  is  Cooch  Behar, 
and  the  chiefships  of  Chota  Nagpore  and  Orissa  Tributary 
Mahals.  Far  away  to  the  eastward  of  Assam  is  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manipur.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are 
Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin.  In  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency there  are  the  Kathiawar  chiefships,  including 
some  important  principalities ; also  the  states  of  Palan- 
pore,  Mahi  Kantha,  Rewah  Kantha,  Kolhapore,  and  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Jaghirdars.  Other  chiefships  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  possibly  in  the 
newly  acquired  territories  of  Burma. 

Day  by  day  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India  are  becoming  New 
better  known  to  Europe  and  taking  a larger  interest  in 
the  world  outside  their  respective  territories.  Until  a Behar. 
very  few  years  back  the  name  of  Cooch  Behar  was  rarely 
if  ever  heard  in  Europe.  An  Englishman  named  Ralph 
Fitch  travelled  in  Cooch  Behar  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Akbar,  but  otherwise  the  country  was  as  little 
known  as  Timbuctoo.  Under  the  last  Raja,  who  died  in 
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1818-1888.  1864,  the  country  was  drifting  into  barbarism.  Slavery 
was  in  full  swing.  The  heir  was  an  infant,  and  the 
country  was  taken  under  British  management  during  the 
minority.  The  young  prince  received  an  English  educa- 
tion, married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Hindu  re- 
former, and  spent  some  time  in  Europe.  In  this  present 
year  (1887-88)  the  Maharaja  of  Cooch  Behar  and  his 
young  Maharani  were  in  attendance  at  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Empress  and  Queen ; so  too  was  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda  and  the  Maharao  of  Kutch  ; and  so  also  was 
the  ruling  prince  of  the  line  of  Holkar. 

§ 9.  The  progress  of  Asiatic  populations  of  India  during 
Progress,  the  last  thirty  years  cannot  be  told  by  biographies  of 
i857  884  princes,  or  statistics  of  principalities,  or  even  by  chro- 
nicles of  the  acts  of  the  British  government.  It  is  a 
revolution  which  is  slowly  working  under  the  surface 
of  the  educated  classes  of  society,  of  which  many  are 
conscious,  but  which  no  one  can  define.  The  expansion 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  surprising  extension  of 
education,  the  visits  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empress  of  India,  the  voyages  of  Indian  princes  and 
chiefs  to  Europe,  and  the  growing  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India, 
are  all  tending  to  open  up  a new  era  of  which  no  man 
can  see  the  ending.  Day  by  day  the  destinies  of  India 
are  being  bound  up  closer  and  closer  with  those  of  the 
British  nation.  Both  have  been  welded  into  one  com- 
monwealth ; and  those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  attempt  to  put  asunder  by  evil  speech,  evil 
thoughts,  or  evil  ways. 
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Abassides,  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  43  ; 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  Mohammed,  ib. 

Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  claims  the 
throne  of  Afghanistan,  204  ; re- 
cognised by  Lord  Ripon,  ib. 
Aborigines  or  Non- Aryans,  3 
Abul  Fazl,  minister  of  Akbar,  70  ; 

his  assassination,  72 
Abyssinian  fleet,  under  the  Sidhi, 
98,  11 6 

Adisura  Sena,  Raja,  invites  Brah- 
mans to  Bengal,  122 
Afghans,  Ghilzai  Sultans  at  Delhi, 
48,  50  ; Lodi  Sultans,  57  ; con- 
quered by  Baber,  64  ; by  Akbar, 
68 ; closing  of  routes,  97  ; in- 
vade Persia,  129  ; kingdom  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  ib.  ; in- 
vasion of  India,  130  ; paramount 
at  Delhi,  133  ; crushing  defeat  of 
Mahrattas  at  Paniput,  ib.  ; all- 
powerful  at  Delhi,  136  ; dismem- 
bered by  intestine  wars,  174  ; rise 
of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  ib.  ; 
loss  of  Peshawar,  176  ; first  war 
under  Lord  Auckland,  ib.  ; sur- 
render, 177  ; disastrous  retreat, 
ib.  ; Dost  returns  to  Kabul,  178  ; 
invades  Peshawar,  181  ; returns 
to  British  alliance,  199 : wars 
between  his  first-born  Afzal  Khan 


and  the  younger,  200  ; accession 
of  She  re  Ali  Khan,  ib.  ; breach 
with  the  British,  203  ; second 
Afghan  war,  ib.  ; succession  of 
Yakub  Khan,  ib.  ; massacre  at 
British  Residency,  and  abdica- 
tion, 204  ; recognition  of  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan,  son  of  Afzal  Khan, 
204  ; battles  of  Mai  wand  and 
Kandahar,  ib .,  see  Asia,  Central 
Afzal  Khan,  first-born  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  200  ; see  Afghans 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  see  Afghans 
Akbar,  founder  of  the  Moghul  em- 
pire in  India,  65,  66 ; imperial 
policy,  67  ; Rajput  marriages,  ib.  ; 
hostility  to  Afghans  and  Islam,  68  ; 
public  life,  69  ; justice  and  tolera- 
tion, 70 ; religious  eccentricities, 
71,  72 ; British  notices,  73  ; 
friendly  to  the  Portuguese,  70, 
105,113 

Akbar,  son  of  Aurangzeb,  rebels 
against  his  father,  92  ; helped  by 
the  Rajputs  of  Jodhpore,  93  ; 
escapes  to  the  Mahrattas,  ib.  ; an 
exile  in  Persia,  93 
Ala-ud-din,  second  Ghilzai  Sultan, 
50  ; plunders  the  Buddhist 
temples  at  Bhilsa,  ib.  ; invades 
the  Mahratta  country,  ib.  ; usurps 
the  throne  at  Delhi,  51  ; con- 
quers Guzerat,  ib.  ; defeats  the 
Rana  of  Chitor,  ib.  ; conquests 
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in  the  Deccan  and  South,  52  ; 
defies  the  Ulama,  53  ; his  death 
and  successor,  ib. 

Alexander  the  Great,  story  of  his 
invasion  of  the  Punjab,  5 — 8 

Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  40  ; 
father  of  Hassan  and  Husain,  ib.  ; 
one  of  the  three  Imams,  175  ; see 
Shiahs 

Ali  Vardi  Khan,  treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  Mahrattas,  101  ; Nawab 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  126 ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Amherst,  Lord,  Governor-General, 
164 ; Burmese  war  of  1824-26, 
ib.  ; capture  of  Bhurtpore,  165 

Amir  Khan,  Afghan  ruler  of  Tonk, 
161 

Anandpal,King  of  the  Punjab,  45,  46 

Andhra  or  Telinga,  58 

Appa  Sahib,  Raja  of  Nagpore,  163  ; 
defeat  and  flight,  ib. 

Arabs,  advent  of  their  Prophet 
Mohammed  at  Mecca,  39  ; quar- 
rels over  the  succession,  40 ; 
Caliphs  at  Medina,  ib.  ; at 
Damascus,  41  ; conquest  of  Sind, 
ib.  ; zenith  of  power  at  Bagdad, 
43  ; driven  westward  by  the 
Persians,  ib.  • overthrow  of  the 
Caliphat  at  Bagdad  in  1258  by 
Hulaku,  50  ; Arab  traders  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  103 

Arakan,  ceded  to  the  British,  165, 
182 

Arcot,  ancient  capital  of  Coromandel 
or  the  Carnatic,  111  ; captured 
by  Clive,  1 19 

Aryan  Conquest,  a war  between 
Aryans  and  Non- Aryans,  2 ; gods 
and  worship,  3 ; relations  with 
Scythians,  19 

Asia,  Central,  conquered  by  Alexan- 
der, 5 ; by  the  Graeco- Bactrian 
kings,  9 ; by  Indo- Scythians,  18  ; 
by  the  Turks,  44 ; by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  45  ; by  Timur,  56  ; by 
the  Moghuls,  under  Baber,  63  ; 
by  Akbar,  68  ; bv  Nadir  Shah, 


ioo ; three  independent  king- 
doms, 173  ; the  Punjab,  ib.  ; 
Sind,  ib.  ; Afghanistan,  174  ; 
modern  Persia,  ib.  ; revolutions, 
175  ; first  Afghan  war,  176  ; con- 
quest of  Sind,  1 78  ; conquest  of  the 
Punjab,  179 — 181  ; Dost  Moham- 
med and  his  rival  sons,  T99  ; non- 
intervention of  Lord  Lawrence, 
200  ; second  Afghan  war,  under 
Lord  Lytton,  203  ; peace  under 
Lord  Ripon,  204  ; settlement  with 
Russia,  207 

Asoka,  grandson  of  Chandragupta, 
story  of  his  reign  at  Patali-putra 
or  Patna,  13;  his  edicts  of 
Buddhism,  14 — 16  : outcome  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  A.D., 
22,  23 

Assam,  British  territory,  tea  cultiva- 
tion, 167,  208  ; formed  into  a 
separate  province,  21 1 

Assaye,  battle  of,  157 

Auckland,  Lord,  Governor- General, 
173;  engages  in  the  first  Afghan 
war,  176 

Aurangzeb,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  82  ; 
a strict  Sunni,  83  ; Viceroy  of  the 
Moghul  Deccan,  ib.  ; gains  the 
support  of  his  brother  Murad,  84  ; 
advances  to  Agra,  ib.  ; treachery 
to  Murad,  86  ; murder  of  Dara, 
ib.  ; treatment  of  Dara’s  son,  87  ; 
proclaimed  Padishah  at  Delhi,  ib. ; 
dealings  with  Sivaji  the  Mahratta, 

88  ; treatment  of  Sivaji  at  Delhi, 

89  ; camp  life  in  the  Deccan,  91  ; 
persecutes  Hindus,  93  ; wars 
against  Rajputs,  rebellion  of  his 
son  Akbar,  ib.  ; death  and 
character,  93 ; Moghul  empire 
reaches  its  zenith,  94  ; imperfect 
education,  95  ; Moghul  civilisa- 
tion, 96  ; Abyssinian  fleet  under 
the  Sidhis,  98,  116 

Ayub  Khan,  Governor  of  Herat, 
claims  throne  of  Afghanistan, 
204 ; defeated  by  General  Roberts, 
ib.  ; takes  refuge  in  Persia,  205 
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B. 

Baber,  his  conquests  in  Central 
Asia,  63,  64 ; defeats  the  Raj- 
puts, 64 ; wars  against  the 
Afghans,  65 

Bahadur  Shah,  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aurangzeb,  99 
Bahmani  dynasty  of  Sultans  of  the 
Deccan,  58 

Bairam,  uncle  of  Akbar,  story  of,  66 
Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  56 ; captured  by  Timur 
the  Tartar,  57 
Baji  Rao,  see  Peishwas 
Bakhtiyar,  a Mohammedan  adven- 
turer, 49 ; conquers  Behar  and 
Bengal,  ib. 

Balance  of  power  in  India,  political 
idea  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  150 ; 
causes  of  its  failure,  ib.  ; baffles 
Lord  Wellesley,  152 
Banyans,  Hindu  traders  at  Surat, 
109 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  Governor- 
General,  159  ; his  policy  of  non- 
intervention, etc.,  ib. 

Baroda,  see  Gaekwar 
Bassein,  treaty  of,  156 
Bengal,  conquered  by  Bakhtiyar, 
49  ; by  the  Tughlak  Sultans,  54  ; 
an  independent  kingdom,  55  ; 
conquered  by  Akbar,  68  ; a 
Moghul  province  under  Prince 
Shuja,  83 ; menaced  by  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
1 14  ; foundation  of  Calcutta,  ib.  ; 
history  of  Bengal,  121  ; character 
of  the  people,  122  ; old  revenue 
administration,  123;  distinction 
between  the  province  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  Bengal 
proper,  124;  re-formed  by  Mur- 
shed  Kuli  Khan,  ib.  ; capitals  at 
Gour,  Dacca,  and  Murshedabad, 
ib.  ; Nawab  rule,  126  ; capture  of 
Calcutta  and  Black  Hole  disaster, 
127  ; ascendency  of  Clive,  ib.  ; 
war  with  Mir  Kasim,  135  ; De- 


wani  settlement  of  Lord  Clive, 
137  ; famine  of  1770-71,  139  ; 
Warren  Hastings  Governor,  140  ; 
dealings  with  Bengal  zemindars, 
14 1 ; courts  of  justice,  142  ; per- 
petual settlement  and  judicial 
reforms  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  149; 
latest  legislation  as  regards  zemin- 
dars and  tenants,  205  ; appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant  - Governor, 
209  ; latest  condition  of  the  Pre- 
sidency, 210 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  Governor- 
General,  167  ; new  era  of  peace, 
ib.  ; abolishes  Sati,  ib.  ; sup- 
presses Thugs,  ib.  ; encourages 
cultivation  of  tea  and  steam  navi- 
gation, ib.  ; appoints  native  de- 
puty-collectors and  civil  judges, 
168  ; deposes  Rajas  of  Mysore 
and  Kurg,  1 72 ; leaves  India, 
173 

Bernier,  a French  physician  at 
Delhi,  85,  94 

Bhonsla  tribe,  88 ; Viceroy  of 
Berar,  129  ; demands  chauth  for 
Bengal,  145  ; accepts  British 
alliance,  157 

Bhurtpore,  revolt  at,  165  ; rulers  of, 
226 

Bhutan,  war,  198 

Bijapur,  Mohammedan  kingdom  in 
the  Deccan,  61  ; dealings  with 
the  Mahrattas,  88  ; general  assas- 
sinated with  “tigers’  claws”  by 
Sivaji,  ib.  ; conquered  by  the 
Moghuls  under  Aurangzeb,  93 

Bokhara,  invaded  by  Scythians,  18  ; 
conquered  by  Baber,  64  ; menaced 
by  Russia,  200 

Bombay,  ceded  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  British,  1 1 5 ; noxious  air 
and  water,  ib.  ; menaced  by 
Moghuls  and  Mahrattas,  116; 
drawn  into  the  first  Mahratta  war, 
147  ; modern  extent  of  the  Pre- 
sidency, 212,  213 

British  India,  formation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  10 7 ; factory  at 
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Surat,  108  ; fortress  and  city  at 
Madras,  no  ; factory  at  Hooghly, 
1 14;  Calcutta  founded,  zA  ; ac- 
quisition of  Bombay,  1 15  ; three 
British  capitals,  1 16  ; war  with 
France,  1 1 7 ; exploits  of  Clive, 
1 19;  capture  of  Calcutta  and 
disaster  of  the  Black  Hole,  127  ; 
recovery  of  Calcutta  and  victory 
at  Plassy,  ib.  ; first  administra- 
tion of  Clive,  13 1 ; changes  of 
Nawabs,  134  ; massacre  at  Patna, 
135 ; Lord  Clive’s  second  ad- 
ministration, 1 36  ; new  political 
system,  ib.  ; domestic  policy, 
137  ; British  sovereignty  in  Ben- 
gal under  Warren  Hastings,  139, 
140;  Regulating  Act  of  1773, 
141  ; first  Mahratta  war,  146  ; 
aggressions  of  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippu  of  Mysore,  147 ; per- 
petual settlement  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 148  ; judicial  system,  149  ; 
non  - intervention  of  Sir  John 
Shore,  150 ; paramount  power 
under  Lord  Wellesley,  152;  ac- 
quisition of  the  Carnatic,  153; 
subsidiary  alliances,  154 ; treaty 
of  Bassein  with  the  Peishwa,  156  ; 
subjugation  of  Sindhia  and  the 
Bhonsla  of  Berar,  157;  reduction 
of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  158; 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  George 
Barlow,  Lord  Minto,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  159  ; war  with 
Nipal,  160;  extermination  of  the 
Pindhari  gangs,  161  ; deposition 
of  the  Mahratta  Peishwa,  162  ; 
defeat  of  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of 
Berar,  163  ; defeat  of  Holkar  at 
Mehidpore,  164 ; Lord  Amherst, 
164  ; first  Burmese  war  and  re- 
duction of  Bhurtpore,  165  ; Char- 
ter Act  of  1833,  167,  172;  Lord 
William  Bentinck’s  reforms,  ib.  ; 
land  revenue  systems,  168  ; Ben- 
gal zemindari,  1 7 1 ; North-west 
joint  village  proprietors,  ib.  ; 
Madras  ryotwari,  ib.  ; interference 


in  Central  Asia,  173  ; first  Afghan 
war,  under  Lord  Auckland,  1 76  ; 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  conquest  of 
Sind,  178 ; war  with  Gwalior, 

1 79  ; Lord  Hardinge,  ib.  ; first 
Sikh  war,  ib.  ; Lord  Dalhousie, 

180  ; second  Sikh  war  and  acqui- 
sition of  the  Punjab,  181  ; second 
Burmese  war,  181  ; Parliamentary 
changes  of  1853  ; State  education, 
competitive  examinations,  and 
legislative  council,  183 ; Lord 
Canning’s  war  with  Persia,  ib.  ; 
Sepoy  revolt  of  1857,  184 — 195  ; 
Royal  Proclamation  transferring 
India  to  the  Crown,  196 ; Lord 
Cannifig,  197  ; Lord  Elgin,  198  ; 
Lord  Lawrence,  ib.  ; Lord  Mayo, 
200 ; Lord  Northbrook,  201  ; 
Lord  Lytton,  ib.  ; Queen  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  India,  202  ; 
second  Afghan  war,  203  ; Lord 
Ripon,  204 ; Lord  Dufferin,  205  ; 
hostility  of  Theebaw  of  Mandalay, 

206  ; acquisition  of  Upper  Burma, 

207  ; Presidencies  and  Provinces 
of  British  India,  208 ; Asiatic 
States,  218 ; progress,  232 ; see 
also  India  and  Asia,  Central 

Buddhism,  taught  in  India  by  Sakya- 
muni  or  Gautama  Buddha,  3 ; 
dogma  of  Nirvana,  4 note ; pro- 
mulgated by  Asoka,  13 — 17  ; 
Chinese  pilgrims  in  India,  21 — 
24 

Bundelkund,  territory  and  princes 
of,  209,  230 

Burma,  first  war,  164  ; second  war 
and  annexation  of  Pegu,  184  ; 
hostility  of  Theebaw,  206  ; third 
war  and  annexation,  ib.  ; a British 
province,  208,  210,  215 
Buxar,  battle  at,  135 


C. 

Calcutta,  foundation  of  British  set- 
tlement, 1 14  ; yearly  rent  to  the 
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Nawab  of  Bengal,  1 16;  capture 
by  the  Nawab  and  Black  Hole 
disaster,  120,  126  ; recapture  by 
Clive,  127;  outside  members  of 
Council  appointed  by  Parliament, 
143  ; creation  of  Sudder  and  Su- 
preme Courts,  142,  144 ; outlook 
during  the  Sepoy  revolt,  192 ; 
railway  communication  with 
Delhi  and  Lahore,  197,  198 

Calicut,  port  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
gave  its  name  to  calicoes,  104 

Caliphs,  Arab,  at  Medina,  40 ; 
division  between  Sunnis  and 
Shiahs,  ib.  ; Omeyads  at  Da- 
mascus, 41  ; conquest  of  Sind,  ib.; 
relations  between  the  Caliph  and 
Ulama,  42  ; Abassides  at  Bagdad, 
43  ; zenith  of  power  under  Harun- 
al-Rashid  and  A1  Mamun,  ib.  ; 
Persian  revival  against  the  Arab, 
ib. ; Caliphat  of  Bagdad  over- 
thrown in  1258  by  Hulaku,  50 

Canning,  Lord,  Governor- General, 
183  ; attitude  during  the  Sepoy 
revolt,  105  ; realises  the  danger, 
192  ; first.  Viceroy  of  India,  197 

Carnatic,  ravaged  by  the  Mahrattas, 
100 ; conquered  by  Aurangzeb, 
107,  108  ; extent  and  capital,  1 1 1 ; 
Nawab  at  Arcot  dependent  on 
the  Nizam,  ib . ; asserts  his  inde- 
pendence, 1 12;  tragedies,  113  ; 
trimming  between  British  and 
French,  1 1 7 ; defeated  by  the 
French  at  Madras,  ib.  ; capital  at 
Arcot  captured  by  Clive,  119; 
Dupleix  appointed  Nawab  by  the 
Nizam,  119  ; recalled  by  France, 
120  ; ravaged  by  Hyder  and 
Tippu  of  Mysore,  147  ; treachery 
of  the  Nawab,  153;  incorporated 
with  the  Madras  Presidency,  154  ; 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue, 
171,  172 

Caste  system,  12 

Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  appointed 
Resident  at  Kabul,  204 ; mas- 
sacred with  his  officers,  ib. 


Cawnpore,  British  cantonment  in 
Lord  Lake’s  time,  156;  Sepoy 
mutiny,  192  ; Nana  Sahib’s  treach- 
ery and  massacre,  193,  194 

Central  Asia,  see  Asia 

Central  India,  its  extent,  229  ; see 
also  Malwa 

Central  Provinces,  formed  into  a 
separate  administration  under  a 
chief  commissioner,  210 — 213  ; 
peopled  by  Mahrattas  from  the 
Western  Deccan  and  settlers  from 
Hindustan,  ib.  ; Gond  aborigines, 
ib. 

Chandragheri,  last  stronghold  of  the 
Rais  of  Vijayanagar,  107  ; Maha- 
raja cedes  Madras  to  the  British, 
ib.  ; flies  westward,  ib.  ; further 
details,  214 

Chandra-gupta,  see  Sandro- cottus 

Chauth  or  black  mail  levied  by 
Sivaji,  91  ; levied  by  the  Mah- 
rattas in  the  Carnatic,  100;  pro- 
mised yearly  by  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal  to  the  Mahrattas,  101  ; 
demanded  from  the  British  but 
refused,  138,  145 

Chenghiz  Khan,  the  Moghul  hero 
and  “world  stormer,”  49;  his 
conquests,  ib. 

Chinese  pilgrims  to  Buddhist  col- 
leges and  shrines  in  India,  21  ; 
Fah  Hian  in  the  fifth  century 
A.  D. , ib.  ; Hiuen  Thsang  in  the 
seventh  century,  22 ; studies 
at  Nalanda,  23  ; present  at  the 
great  festival  of  expiation  at 
Allahabad,  24 

Chitor,  Rana  of,  overlord  of  Rajpu- 
tana,  51  ; defeated  by  the  Sultan 
of  Delhi,  ib.  ; story  of  the  princess, 
ib.  ; capture  of  his  city,  52  ; rite 
of  Johur,  ib. ; defeated  by  Moghuls 
under  Baber,  64  ; fortress  stormed 
by  Akbar,  67  ; refuses  to  inter- 
marry with  the  Great  Moghul,  ib.; 
see  Oodeypore  and  Rajputana 

Chittagong,  port  in  Eastern  Bengal; 
threatened  by  the  British  in  the 
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reign  of  Aurangzeb,  1 1 5 ; early 
visit  of  the  Portuguese,  122 
Chola,  kingdom  of,  58,  note 
Chunder  Sahib,  released  from  im- 
prisonment, 1 18  ; besieges  Trichi- 
nopoly,  ib.;  his  death,  119 
Clive,  Robert,  capture  of  Arcot, 

1 19  ; checkmates  Dupleix,  ib.  ; 
returns  from  England  as  Colonel, 
120;  recovers  Calcutta  from  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  127 ; decisive 
victory  at  Plassy,  ib.  ; enthrones 
Mirjafir  as  Nawab,  128;  complica- 
tion with  Mirjafir,  130 ; refuses  to 
accept  the  post  of  Dewan,  131  ; war 
with  France  in  Bengal,  132;  wants 
a standing  British  force  in  Bengal, 
133  ; created  Lord  Clive  and  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Bengal,  136  ; 
dictatorial  power,  ib.  ; new  politi- 
cal system,  ib. ; revenue  and  stand- 
ing army,  137  ; domestic  policy 
of  a double  government,  ib.;  non- 
intervention, 138  ; ideas  of  foreign 
policy,  ib. ; retires  from  the  public 
service,  139 ; compared  with 
Warren  Hastings,  141 
Cochin,  231 

Collectors  and  magistrates  of  dis- 
tricts created  by  Warren  Hastings, 
142  ; changes  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 149  ; native  deputies 
created  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  168 ; duties  of  collectors 
and  magistrates,  216 
Commissioners  of  division  created 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  168  ; 
their  duties,  217 
Communities,  Village,  169 
Company,  East  India,  see  British 
India 

Cooch  Behar,  231  ; former  barbar- 
ism, 232  ; present  progress,  232  ; 
Maharaja  and  Maharani  in  Eng- 
land, ib. 

Coorg,  see  Kurg 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  first  Governor- 
General  outside  the  Company’s 
service,  148 ; perpetualsettlement 


with  the  Bengal  zemindars,  149  ; 
creates  courts  of  circuit  and  ap- 
peal, ib.  ; war  with  Tippu  of 
Mysore,  ib.  ; political  idea  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  India,  150  ; 
second  administration  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Wellesley,  159;  his 
death,  ib. 

Coromandel,  or  Chola  Mandalum, 
the  Tamil  country,  58,  note 

Councils  of  merchants  at  the  old  fac- 
tories and  presidencies,  109  ; 
president  and  members,  ib.  ; out- 
siders appointed  to  Bengal  by  the 
Crown,  143  ; collision  between 
Company’s  servants  and  Crown 
nominees,  144  ; legislative  powers 
withdrawn  from  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, 173  ; changes  in  the  Calcutta 
Council,  ib.  ; appointment  of 
Macaulay  as  legislative  member, 
ib.  ; creation  in  1853  of  a legisla- 
tive council  for  all  India,  183 ; 
new  legislative  council  created  in 
1861  with  non-official  members 
at  Calcutta  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
197 

Courts  of  Law,  see  Judicature 

Cutch,  see  Kutch 


D. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Governor- General, 
180;  second  Sikh  war,  181  ; 
brings  the  Punjab  under  British 
administration,  ib. ; second  Bur- 
mese war,  ib.  ; conquest  of  Pegu, 

182  ; imperial  administration,  ib.  ; 
State  education, legislative  council 
for  all  India,  and  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  the  civil  services, 

183 

Dara,  eldest  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  82  ; 
type  of  a Moghul  prince,  ib. ; 
rebellion  of  his  three  brothers,  83 ; 
his  misfortunes  and  tragical  end, 
83-86  ; fate  of  his  son  Soliman 
Shekho,  87 
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Deccan,  early  Mohammedan  inva- 
sions under  Sultan  Ala-ud-din, 
50  ; under  Malik  Kafur,  52  ; Mo- 
hammedan revolt  against  the 
Tughlak  Sultans,  55 ; wars  between 
the  Sultans  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  Hindu  Rais  of  Vijayanagar, 
58  ; wars  between  Sunnis  and 
Shiahs,  60 ; dismemberment 
into  five  Mohammedan  kingdoms, 
61  ; final  overthrow  of  the 
Maharajas  of  Vijayanagar,  62 ; 
menaced  by  Akbar,  68  ; Moghul 
advance  under  Jehangir,  74  ; Mo- 
ghul Deccan  under  Prince  Au- 
rangzeb,  83 ; Mahratta  Deccan 
under  Sivaji,  87-91  ; conquest 
of  the  Deccan  completed  by  Au- 
rangzeb,  93  ; growing  power  of 
the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad,  112; 
death  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  118  ; 
wars  between  his  sons,  118  ; 
ascendency  of  the  French,  119  ; 
triumph  of  the  British,  132  ; final 
war  between  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  Nizam,  150,  15 1 ; Nizam 
accepts  the  British  subsidiary  alli- 
ance, 153,  154  ; present  distinc- 
tion between  the  Bombay  Deccan 
and  the  Nizam’s  Deccan,  209 ; 
includes  part  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, ib,  ; present  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  227 

Delhi,  ruins  of  the  old  settlement  at 
Indra-prastha,  30  ; capital  of  the 
Afghan  Sultans,  49  ; Hindu  re- 
bellion at,  53  ; recaptured  by  the 
Mohammedan  governor  of  the 
Punjab,  54  ; capital  removed  to 
Tughlakabad,  ib.  ; to  Deoghur 
and  back  again,  ib. ; Jumna  Canal 
of  Sultan  Firuz,  55  ; plundered  by 
Timur,  56  ; new  city  and  palace 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  79;  streets, 
halls,  and  gardens  within  the 
palace  walls,  80,  95  ; peacock 
throne,  81  ; escape  of  Sivaji  from 
the  city  in  a fruit  basket,  89 ; 
palace  and  city  life  described  by 


Bernier,  95,  97  ; British  mission 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  99  ; inva- 
sion of  Nadir  Shah,  99  ; massacre 
in  the  city,  100  ; occupation  of 
the  city  by  Ford  Lake,  157  ; re- 
pulse of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  158; 
Sepoy  revolt,  190 ; city  besieged 
by  the  British,  191  ; taken  by 
storm,  195  ; Imperial  Assemblage 
for  proclaiming  Queen  Victoria 
Empress  of  India,  202 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  history  of 
his  career,  see  Afghans 

Dufiferin,  Lord,  eighth  Viceroy,  205  ; 
succeeds  in  passing  the  Bengal 
Tenancy  Bill,  ib.  ; acquisition  of 
Burma,  206 ; settlement  with 
Russia,  207 

Dupleix,  French  Governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry, his  dealings  with  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  as  regards 
Madras,  1 1 7 ; aspirations  for  a 
French  empire  in  Southern  India, 
1 1 8 ; makes  Chunder  Sahib  a 
cat’s-paw  for  driving  the  British 
out  of  the  Carnatic,  ib. ; secures  the 
Northern  Circars  in  the  Nizam’s 
Deccan,  ib.  ; checkmated  by 
Clive’s  capture  of  Arcot,  119; 
becomes  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
ib.  ; sacrificed  by  the  French 
Government,  120 

Durand,  Sir  Henry,  upholds  policy 
of  non-intervention  in  Afghan 
civil  wars,  200 

Dutch  open  out  a trade  in  India, 
106  ; factory  at  Surat  and  town 
and  fortress  at  Pulicat,  ib.  ; sup- 
plant the  Portuguese,  107 


E. 

East  India  Company,  see  British 
India 

Elgin,  Lord,  second  Viceroy,  198  ; 
orders  expedition  against  Wahabis 
at  Sitana,  ib.  ; his  death,  ib. 
Ellenborough,  Lord,  succeeds  Lord 
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Auckland,  178  ; conquest  of  Sind, 
ib.  ; war  against  Gwalior,  179  ; 
reduction  of  Sindhia’s  army,  ib. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  Resident 
at  Poona  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  PeishWa,  162 ; destruction 
of  his  library,  ib. 

Empress  of  India  proclaimed  before 
the  Imperial  Assemblage  at 
Delhi,  201  ; Indian  princes  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Jubilee,  232 

Europeans  in  India,  their  influence 
on  Hindus,  102  ; maritime  empire 
of  the  Portuguese,  103  ; capital 
at  Goa,  104  ; dealings  with  Hindu 
Rajas,  105  ; Dutch  at  Surat  and 
Pulicat,  106 ; British  East  India 
Company,  107  ; factory  at  Surat, 
109  ; town  and  fortress  at  Madras, 
no;  at  Hooghly  and  Calcutta, 
1 14;  at  Bombay,  1 1 5 ; French 
in  India,  116 


F. 

Fah  Hian,  Buddhist  pilgrim  from 
China,  travels  in  India  in  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.,  21,  22 
Famines  in  India,  removal  of  popu- 
lation of  Delhi  to  Deoghur,  54  ; 
depopulation  of  Bengal  in  1770- 
71,  139;  averted  in  1873-74  by 
Lord  Northbrook,  201  ; terrible 
drought  of  1876-77  relieved  by 
Lord  Lytton,  202 

Firdusi,  the  poet  of  Persia,  composes 
the  Shah  Namah , 48  ; subject 
matter  of  the  poem,  49 
French  in  India,  factory  at  Surat, 
109  ; city  and  fortress  at  Pondi- 
cherry, 1 16;  at  Chandernagore 
ib.  ; war  against  the  British  in 
Southern  India,  1 1 7 ; capture  of 
Madras,  ib.  ; ambitious  designs  of 
Dupleix,  1 18;  Seven  Years’ war, 
120,  128  ; misfortunes  of  Count 
de  Lally,  132;  loss  of  Pondi- 
cherry, ib.  ; supposed  designs  at 


Poona,  146  ; alliance  with  Tippu 
of  Mysore,  152;  disbandment  of 
the  Nizam’s  French  battalions  of 
sepoys,  153;  defeat  of  Sindhia’s 
French  sepoys,  157 


G. 

Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  Mahratta 
Viceroy  of  the  Peishwa,  128; 
accepts  the  subsidiary  alliance 
with  the  British,  156  ; murder  of 
his  minister  at  Poona,  16 1 ; de- 
posed by  Lord  Northbrook,  201 
Gautama  Buddha,  see  Buddhism 
Ghilzais  or  Khiljis,  Afghan  Sultans 
of  Northern  India,  50 
Ghorkas,  see  Nipal 
Goa,  capital  of  the  maritime  empire 
of  the  Portuguese,  see  Portuguese 
Golkonda,  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan,  61  ; Sultans  inde- 
pendent of  Akbar,  68  ; conquered 
by  Aurangzeb,  93  ; incorporated 
with  the  Moghul  Deccan,  ib.  ; 
share  of  the  customs  duties  of 
Madras,  ill,  214,  note  ; see 
Deccan 

Gonds,  aboriginal  people,  driven 
to  hills  and  jungles,  213 
Grseco-Bactrians,  found  a kingdom 
in  Central  Asia,  9 ; alliance  with 
Sandro-cottus  or  Chandra-gupta, 
ib.  ; ousted  by  Indo- Scythians,  18, 
*9 

Greeks,  a political  people,  2 ; com- 
pared with  Hindus,  ib.  ; invasion 
of  the  Punjab  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  5 

Gulbarga,  the  capital  of  the  Deccan 
Sultans,  58 

Guptas,  era  of,  20 ; become  Hindu- 
ised,  ib.  ; league  with  the  Rajputs 
to  drive  the  Scythians  out  of 
India,  ib. 

Guzerat,  temple  at  Somnath  plun- 
dered by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  47  ; 
a Rajput  kingdom,  51  ; conquered 
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by  the  Mohammedans,  ib.  ; 
Rajput  queen  accepts  Islam  and 
marries  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  ib.  ; 
Mohammedan  Sultans  of,  57  ; 
conquered  by  Akbar,  64  ; Murad 
Viceroy  deluded  by  his  brother 
Aurangzeb,  83  ; Portuguese  settle- 
ment at  Diu,  104,  105  ; see 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda 

Gwalior,  territory  and  fortress,  see 
Sindhia 

H. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  Governor-General, 
179  \ engaged  in  the  first  Sikh 
war,  180  ; policy  in  the  Punjab,  ib. 

blastings,  Warren,  Governor  of 
Bengal,  transfers  the  administra- 
tion from  Asiatic  officials  to 
British  civil  servants,  139  ; pre- 
vious career  in  India,  140  ; col- 
lects the  land  revenue  through 
Bengal  zemindars,  141  ; appoints 
magistrates  and  collectors,  142 ; 
circuit  judges,  ib.  ; leases  to  zemin- 
dars, 143  ; Regulating  Act  of 
1773  makes  him  Governor- Gene- 
ral and  creates  new  members  of 
Council  and  a Supreme  Court  of 
Barrister  Judges,  143  ; collisions, 
144 ; first  Mahratta  war,  145, 

147  ; peace  with  Tippu  of  Mysore, 

148  ; trial  in  Westminster  Hall, 

ib. 

Hastings,  Lord,  Governor-General, 
completes  the  political  system  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  159  ; war  with 
Nipal,  ib. ; extermination  of  the 
Pindhari  gangs,  160  ; plots  and 
intrigues  of  the  Peishwa  at  Poona, 

1 61  ; dethronement  of  Baji  Rao, 
the  last  of  the  Peishwas,  162;  de- 
thronement of  the  Bhonsla  Raja 
of  Nagpore,  163  ; defeat  of  Hol- 
kar’s  army  at  Mehidpore,  164; 
rescues  the  Rajput  chiefs  and 
princes  from  Mahratta  depreda- 
tions, ib. 
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Havelock,  General,  his  advance  to 
Lucknow,  195  ; death  of,  ib. 

Herat,  Afghans  revolt  from  Persia, 
129  ; besieged  in  1837  by  Persia, 
176  ; Persian  war  of  1856  by  Lord 
Canning,  183  ; rebellion  of  Ayub 
Khan,  204 ; suppressed  by  Gene- 
ral Roberts,  205 

Herodotus,  “Father  of  History,” 
describes  India,  3 ; notices  of  the 
Scythians,  19;  his  story  of  the  war 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  103 

Hindus,  want  of  authentic  history, 

1 ; a religious  people,  3 ; duties 
and  amusements  of  ancient 
Rajas,  10 ; paternal  despotism, 
12  ; Code  of  Manu,  13  ; war  of 
the  Maha-Bharata,  25  ; possibly 
mixed  up  with  the  old  wars  against 
the  Scythians,  32  ; of  Sind  paid 
tribute  to  the  Caliphs  of  Damas- 
cus, 41  ; conquered  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  45  ; kingdoms  in  the 
south  conquered  by  Ala-ud-din, 
51  ; Hindu  rebellion  at  Delhi,  53  ; 
suppressed  by  the  Mohammedan 
governor  of  the  Punjab,  54 ; ruin 
the  Tughlak  Sultan  by  coining 
copper  counters,  55;  kingdoms  in 
Southern  India,  58  ; wars  against 
Mohammedan  Sultans  of  the 
Deccan,  59  ; compact  against  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children, 
ib.  ; conquered  by  the  Moghuls, 
63  ; oppressed  at  Delhi  by  Mo- 
ghul grandees,  96  ; influenced  by 
contact  with  Europeans,  102, 
103  ; ancient  Rajas  of  Bengal, 
12 1 ; character  of  the  people,  ib.  ; 
see  Mahrattas  and  Rajputs 
Hiuen  Thsang,  Buddhist  pilgrim 
from  China,  travels  in  India  in 
the  seventh  century  A.D.,  22; 
studies  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism, Sanskrit  and  Pali,  23  ; 
travels  in  the  Tamil  country,  58 
Holkar,  Mahratta  Viceroy  of  the 
Peishwa  at  Poona,  128,  129;  in- 
trigues against  Sindhia  at  Poona, 
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146  ; defeat  of  the  Peishwa  by 
Jaswant  Kao,  155  ; refuses  the 
British  subsidiary  alliance,  157  ; 
pursuit  of  Monson  and  flight  to 
the  Punjab,  158  ; defeat  at  Mehid- 
pore,  163,  164 ; hereditary  title 
of  the  rulers  of  Indore,  230 
Hooghly,  see  Portuguese 
Humayun,  son  of  Baber,  succeeds 
as  Padishah  of  Hindustan,  65  ; 
wars  against  Shere  Ali  Khan  the 
Afghan,  ib.  ; flight  to  Persia,  ib.  ; 
killed  at  Delhi,  ib. 

Hyderabad,  see  Deccan  and  Nizam 
Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  invades  the 
Carnatic,  147. 

I. 

India,  Ancient,  no  Hindu  history, 
1,  2;  Vedic  civilisation,  2,  3; 
advent  of  Gautama  Buddha, 
3 ; invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  5 ; Sandro  - cottus  or 
Chandragupta,  9 ; reign  and 
edicts  of  Asoka,  13  ; Scythian 
conquest,  18  ; travels  of  Bud- 
dhist pilgrims  from  China,  21  ; 
Sila-ditya,  lord  paramount.  24 ; 
Maha-Bharata,  25  ; Ramayana, 
33  ; see  Mohammedans,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  British,  and  French 
India,  Modern,  four  areas — North- 
ern or  Hindustan,  Deccan  cr 
Middle,  Southern  or  Peninsula, 
Eastern  or  Burma,  108  ; Presiden- 
cies and  Provinces,  209  ; Asiatic 
States,  218 

Indore  territory,  see  Holkar 
Islam,  see  Mohammedans 


J. 

Jaghir  system  in  Bengal,  123  ; re- 
formed by  Murshed  Kuli  Khan, 
125 

Jehangir,  son  and  successor  of 
Akbar  as  Great  Moghul,  66 ; 


revolts  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  72  ; 
bad  Mohammedan,  73  ; story  of 
his  marriage  to  Nur  Mahal,  74; 
his  four  sons,  ib.  ; receives  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  as  ambassador  from 
James  I.,  75  ; life  in  court  and 
camp,  ib.  ; revolt  of  his  son  Shah 
Jehan,  77  ; antagonisms  between 
Rajputs  and  Moghuls,  ib.  ; death, 
78. 

Jenkins,  Mr.,  Resident  at  Nagpore, 
163 ; defends  the  Residency 
against  Appa  Sahib,  ib.  ; battle 
of  Sitabuldi,  ib. 

Jeypore,  one  of  the  three  leading 
states  of  Rajputana,  sends  an 
army  in  the  service  of  Aurangzeb, 
89 ; dealings  of  the  Raja  with 
Sivaji,  ib.  ; submits  to  Aurang- 
zeb, 92  ; modern  history,  220,  223 
Jezya,  the,  a’ poll-tax  on  all  who 
rejected  Islam,  91  ; hated  by  the 
Kajputs,  92 

Jhind,  a Sikh  principality,  231 
jodhpore,  or  Marwar,  one  of  the 
three  leading  states  of  Rajputana, 
doubtful  allegiance  to  Aurangzeb, 
89  ; redeems  the  Jezya  by  a ces- 
sion of  territory,  92  ; helps  the 
young  Akbar  to  revolt  against 
Aurangzeb,  ib.  ; modern  history, 
220,  222 

Johur,  mad  rite  of,  41  ; performed 
by  the  Rajputs  at  Chitor,  52,  67 
Judicature,  Mohammedan,  98  ; 
British  at  Madras,  ill  ; district 
magistrates  and  circuit  judges 
appointed  in  Bengal,  142  ; crea- 
tion of  a Sudder  and  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  144  ; reforms 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  149;  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  168  ; civil  and 
session  judges,  216 


K. 

Kabul,  see  Afghanistan 
Kachar,  tea  cultivation  in,  167 
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Kahror,  battle  of,  21,  32 
Kanara,  Hindu  kingdom  of,  58 
Kanarese,  language,  53 
Kandahar,  see  Afghanistan 
Kanishka,  hero  of  the  Indo-Scy- 
thians,  his  court  in  Kashmir,  19 
Kanouj,  old  Hindu  capital,  Brah- 
manism dominant,  23 ; pays 
tribute  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  46 
Kapurthulla,  Sikh  principality,  231 
Karnata,  kingdom  of,  58 
Kashmir,  court  of  Kanishka  at,  19  ; 
conquered  by  Akbar,  68  ; con- 
quered by  Nadir  Shah,  129  ; in- 
cluded in  Afghan  empire  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  1 74 ; present 
position,  231 

Kathiawar  territory,  chiefs  of,  231 
Kazis,  Mohammedan  judges  under 
Moghul  rule,  98  ; appointed  to 
advbe  British  magistrates  and 
judges,  142 

Khalsa,  old  Sikh  army  of  God 
and  his  Guru,  179  ; threatens 
Lahore,  ib . ; subjugated  and  re- 
duced in  first  Sikh  war,  180 ; 
revolt  crushed  in  the  second  Sikh 
war,  1 81 

Khiljis,  see  Ghilzais 
Khiva,  threatened  by  Russia,  200 
Khokand,  kingdom  of,  64  ; menaced 
by  Russia,  200 

Khorassan,  conquered  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  44 ; by  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  48 ; by  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali,  129,  174 

Khuzru,  son  of  Jehangir,  73  ; his 
revolt,  ib.  ; murdered,  7 6,  77 
Kolhapore,  Mahratta  principality, 

231 

Konkan,  its  extent,  87  ; old  Mah- 
ratta kingdom  of  Sivaji,  88, 
91  ; vassal  kingdom  of  Sahu  at 
Satara,  93  ; Peishwas  of  Poona, 
128  ; semblance  to  an  empire,  ib.  ; 
revolt  and  flight  of  the  last 
Peishwa,  162  ; incorporation  of 
his  kingdom  with  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  164 


Kotah,  political  agency  of,  224 
Krishna,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  legends 
of,  29,  33 

Krishna  Rai,  Hindu  Rai  or  Maha- 
raja of  the  empire  of  Narsinga 
or  Vijayanagar,  58 — 60 
Kublai  Khan,  entertains  Marco  Polo, 
70  ; his  religious  toleration,  ib. 
Ivurg,  local  campaigns  in,  165  ; de- 
position of  the  Raja,  172 
Kutub-ud-dfn,  Sultan  of  Delhi, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Slave 
kings,  48  ; builds  the  Kutub 
Minar,  49,  108 

Khybar  Pass,  British  disaster  in, 
177, 178 

L. 

Lahore,  see  Punjab 
Lake,  General,  his  campaign  in 
Hindustan,  157;  enters  Rajpu- 
tana,  158  ; pursuit  of  Holkar,  ib. 
Lally,  Count  de,  French  Governor- 
General,  132  ; besieges  Madras, 
ib.  ; his  misfortunes,  ib.  ; his  sad 
end,  133 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  appointed 
Resident  at  Lahore  after  the  first 
Sikh  war,  180;  chief  com- 
missioner of  Oudh,  187;  besieged 
by  the  rebels  during  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  193  ; his  death,  ib. 
Lawrence,  John,  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Punjab,  18 1 ; Sir 
John,  third  Viceroy  of  India,  198  ; 
raised  to  the  peerage,  ib. ; dealings 
with  the  talukdars  in  Oudh,  199  ; 
policy  in  Central  Asia,  199 
Lytton,  Lord,  sixth  Viceroy  of  India, 
201  ; proclaims  the  Empress  of 
India  at  Delhi,  202;  visits  Southern 
India  during  the  famine,  ib. 


M. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  sent  to  Calcutta 
as  Legislative  Member  of  Coun- 
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oil,  to  draft  the  Penal  Code,  173  ; 
opinion  of  the  annexation  of 
Oudh  and  Nagpore,  182,  note 
Madras,  and  Fort  St.  George,  foun- 
dation of,  107,  no;  city  and 
territory,  no  ; justice  and  police, 
in;  rent  or  moiety  of  land  cus- 
toms, in,  214,  note;  relations 
with  Vijayanagar  prince  at 
Chandragheri,  214  ; Hindu  name 
of  Chinna-patam,  ib.  ; captured 
by  the  French  and  restored,  117 
Madras  Presidency,  enlarged  by 
acquisitions  in  Mysore  and  the 
Carnatic,  153  ; disappearance  of 
joint  village  communities,  172; 
land  revenue  settlement,  partly 
zemindari  but  mostly  ryotwari, 
ib.  ; loyalty  during  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  188  ; more  Hindu  than 
the  other  Presidencies,  213 — 215 
Magadha,  ancient  Hindu  kingdom, 
including  Oudh  and  Behar,  9 ; 
empire  founded  at  Patali-putra 
(Patna)  by  Sandro-cottus,  the 
Hindu  Chandra-gupta,  ib.  ; 
Hindu  city  and  people  described 
by  Megasthenes,  10 — 12  ; reign 
of  Asoka,  his  vast  empire,  13  ; 
edicts  of  Buddhism,  14;  travels  of 
Buddhist  pilgrims  from  China,  22 
Magistrates,  ancient  Hindu,  acted 
as  inspectors,  12  ; later  Moham- 
medan in  towns  and  districts, 
known  as  Kazis,  Kotwals,  and 
Foujdars,  98  ; British,  appointed 
by  Warren  Hastings,  142  ; duties 
of  magistrates  and  collectors,  216 
Maha-Bharata,  Sanskrit  epic  of  the 
Great  War,  25  ; kingdom  of 
Hastinapur,  ib.  ; rivalry  of  Pan- 
davas  and  Kauravas,  26  ; edu- 
cation, feud,  and  exile,  27 ; 
swayamvara  of  Draupadi,  ib.  ; 
jealousy  of  Brahmans,  29  ; settle- 
ment at  Indra-prastha,  30 ; 
gambling  match,  ib.  ; confused 
legends,  31  ; story  of  the  Great 
War,  32  ; possibly  mixed  up  with 


the  war  between  Rajputs  and 
Indo- Scythians,  ib.  ; legends  of 
Krishna,  33  ; treasury  of  Rajput 
legends,  219 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  conquers 
Northern  India,  44 ; victories 
over  the  Rajputs,  45  ; expedi- 
tion to  Somnath  in  Guzerat,  46  ; 
disastrous  retreat  through  the 
desert  of  Sind,  47 

Mahrattas,  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  Ala-ud-din,  50 ; 
their  country  in  the  Western 
Deccan,  87  ; independent  in  the 
Konkan,  88 ; rise  of  Sivaji,  ib.  ; 
wars  against  the  Moghuls,  89 ; 
strong  hill  fortresses,  90  ; Sivaji, 
founds  a kingdom  in  the  Konkan 
and  collects  chauth , 91  ; invade 
the  Carnatic  and  Bengal,  100, 
101  ; menace  Bombay,  1 1 5,  116  ; 
vassal  kingdom  of  Sahu,  the 
grandson  of  Sivaji,  128  ; rise  of 
the  ministers  or  Peishwas,  ib.  ; 
lieutenants  or  viceroys  in  Baroda, 
Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Nagpor.e, 
129;  wars  against  the  Afghans 
for  dominion  at  Delhi,  130 ; 
crushing  defeat  at  Paniput,  134; 
recovery  of  prestige,  145  ; revolu- 
tion at  Poona,  ib. ; hostilities  with 
the  British,  ib.  ; factions,  146  ; 
Bombay  disaster,  ib: ; close  of 
the  war,  147  ; defeat  the  Nizam, 
15 1 ; refuse  the  British  alliance, 

1 54 ; flight  of  the  Peishwa  to 
British  territory,  155  ; treaty  of 
Bassein,  156 ; Wellesley’s  cam- 
paign in  the  Deccan  and  Lake’s 
in  Hindustan,  157  ; Monson’s 
retreat,  158 ; establishment  of 
British  supremacy,  ib.  ; see  Peish- 
wa, Sindhia,  and  Holkar 
Malabar,  twelve  kings  of,  104,  107 
Malwa,  conquered  by  Akbar,  68  ; 
vassal . principalities  of  Sindhia 
and  Holkar,  129  ; relations  with 
Rajputana,  229  ; includes  Bhopal, 
230 
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Manipur,  principality  of,  231 
Manu,  code  of,  13 
Marco  Polo,  entertained  by  Kublai 
Khan,  70 

Marwar,  see  Jodhpore 
Mayo,  Lord,  fourth  Viceroy,  200  ; 
dealings  with  Shere  Ali  Khan, 
ib. ; assassinated  at  Port  Blair,  201 
Megasthenes,  Greek  ambassador 
from  Seleucus  to  Chandra-gupta, 
9 ; residence  at  Patna,  ib.  ; de- 
scriptions of  India  and  its  people, 
10—13 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  Governor- 
General,  173 
Meywar,  see  Oodevpore 
M nto  Lord,  Governor-General, 
159*;  his  expeditions  against  the 
French  in  the  Mauritius,  159 
Moghuls,  empire  founded  in  Asia 
by  Chenghiz  Khan,  49 ; invade 
the  Punjab  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 50  ; accept  the  Shiah  reli- 
gion, 52 ; massacred  in  the  Pun- 
jab, ib.  ; rise  of  Timur,  56 ; 
invasion  of  India,  57  ; empire  in 
India  founded  by  Baber,  63  ; 
vicissitudes  of  his  son  Humayun, 
65  ; reigns  of  four  Great  Moghuls 
in  India,  see  Akbar,  Jehangir, 
Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurangzeb 
Moghul  civilisation,  69 — 71,  75, 
94—98 

Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Arabia, 
his  life  and  teaching,  38 — 40  ; see 
also  Caliphs 

Mohammedans,  Arab  conquest  of 
Sind,  41  ; Turkish  conquest  of 
Northern  India  under  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  41 ; Afghan  conquest, 
49,  56  ; found  a separate  king- 
dom in  the  Deccan,  58  ; wars 
between  the  Sultans  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Hindus  of 
Southern  India,  59  ; Moham- 
medan victory  at  Talikota,  62  ; 
Mohammedan  rule  in  Bengal, 
122 — 126  ; existing  states  and 
principalities,  218,  227,  229,  230 


Multan,  revolt  of  Sikh  governor, 

180  ; murder  of  two  Englishmen, 

18 1 ; origin  of  the  second  Sikh 
war,  ib. 

Murad,  younger  son  of  Shah  Jehan, 
83 ; joins  Aurangzeb  in  revolt 
against  his  father,  84 ; duped 
and  poisoned,  86 

Murshed  Kuli  Khan,  founds  the 
dynasty  of  hereditary  Nawabs  of 
Bengal,  124  ; founded  the  capital 
of  Murshedabad,  ib.  ; stories  of 
his  successors,  125 — 127 

Mysore,  early  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion, 53  ; usurpation  of  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippu,  147  ; invasion  of 
the  Carnatic,  ib.  ; war  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  149  ; conquered 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  155  ; Raja 
deposed  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  172;  modern  principality, 
209,  217 


N. 

Nabha,  Sikh  principality,  231 

Nadir  Shah,  invades  India,  99 ; 
his  previous  career,  100  ; sack 
and  massacre  at  Delhi,  ib.  ; 
assassinated,  129 

Nagpore,  Mahratta  ruler  known  as 
the  Bhonsla  of  Berar,  129  ; cedes 
Berar  and  Orissa  to  the  British, 
157  ; revolt  of  the  Raja  repulsed 
at  Sitabuldi,  163  ; annexed,  182 

Nana  Sahib,  takes  possession  of 
Cawnpore,  192  ; story  of,  193  ; 
his  treachery,  194 

Nipal,  Ghorka  conquest,  159;  ag- 
gression on  British  territory,  160  ; 
fall  of  its  fortresses,  ib.  ; peace,  ib. 

Nirvana,  Buddhist  doctrine,  4,  5, 
note  ; disputes  between  Brahmans 
and  Buddhists,  24 

Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  known  as 
Nizam-ul-mulk,  112;  his  rule 
over  Hyderabad  territory,  ib.  ; 
independent  of  the  Moghul  power 
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at  Delhi,  ib.  ; death  of  Nizam-ul- 
mulk,  1 18;  wars  between  his  sons, 
&c. , ib.  ; interference  of  Dupleix, 
ib.  ; French  driven  out  of  the 
Deccan  by  Clive,  132  ; French 
officers  and  Sepoy  battalions  at 
Hyderabad,  1 50  ; joins  the  British 
in  the  war  against  Tippu,  ib.  ; 
hopelessly  defeated  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  ib . ; disbandment  of 
French  battalions,  153;  partition 
of  Mysore,  ib. ; accepts  the  British 
subsidiary  alliance,  154  ; present 
condition,  227 

North-West  Provinces,  attempted 
introduction  of  the  zemitidari 
system,  168  ; land  settlement  of 
Raja  Todar  Mai,  170;  joint  vil- 
lage settlements,  17 1 ; created  a 
presidency  under  a Lieutenant- 
Governor,  173,  209;  discontent 
of  talukdars,  187 ; insurrections 
at  Agra  and  Allahabad,  19 1 ; ad- 
vance of  Neill,  192  ; reconcilia- 
tion, 197,  21 1 

Northbrook,  Lord,  fifth  Viceroy, 
201  ; his  administration,  ib.  ; 
attempt  at  conciliation  resented 
by  Shere  Ali  Khan,  203 

Nundkomar,  convicted  of  forgery 
and  executed,  144 

Nur  Mahal,  or  “ Light  of  the 
Harem, ” fascinates  Jehangir,  73  ; 
ambitious  intrigues,  74,  76  ; 

raises  an  army  of  Afghans,  77  ; 
defeated  and  disappears,  78 


O. 

Oodeypore,  city  founded  after  the 
fall  of  Chitor,  67  ; refusal  of  the 
Rana  to  give  a daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Moghul,  ib.  ; 
resistance  to  Aurangzeb,  92  ; 
representative  of  Rama  of  Ayod- 
hya,  220 ; war  between  Jeypore 
and  Jodhpore  for  princess  of, 
221  ; see  also  Rajputs 


Orissa,  a province  of  Bengal,  101, 
124;  its  separate  Nawab  and 
Dewan,  125  ; ceded  to  the  Mah- 
rattas  of  Nagpore  by  Ali  Vardi 
Khan,  101,  note;  proposals  of 
Lord  Clive  negatived  by  Court  of 
Directors,  138  ; ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of 
Nagpore,  157 

Ottoman  Turks, founded  the  Turkish 
empire,  48 

Oudh,  ancient  seat  of  Brahmanism, 
23  ; civilisation  and  government 
told  in  the  Ramayana,  34  ; exile 
of  Rama,  35  ; migrations  south  of 
the  Jumna,  51  ; origin  of  Chitor, 
ib.  ; Moghul  Viceroy  sends  an 
army  to  invade  Bengal  in  behalf 
of  the  Shahzada,  1 30 : becomes 
Nawab  Vizier  to  Shah  Alam,  the 
new  Padishah,  1 34 ; routed  at 
Buxar,  135  ; restored  to  his  terri- 
tories by  Lord  Clive,  136  ; cedes 
provinces  for  the  maintenance  of 
a British  forte,  155  ; brought 
under  British  rule  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  182;  Lord  Macaulay’s 
remarks  on  the  annexation,  ib.} 
note  ; disaffection  of  the  talukdars, 
186,  187;  siege  of  Lucknow,  193  ; 
relief  of  the  garrison,  195  ; re- 
conquest of  the  country,  196  ; re- 
conciliation, 197  ; settlement  with 
the  talukdars  by  Lords  Canning 
and  Lawrence,  199  ; incorporated 
with  the  Nonh-West  Provinces, 
212 

P. 

Pandavas,  sons  of  Raja  Pandu,  see 
Maha-Bharata 

Parliament,  British,  makes  Warren 
Hastings  Governor- General,  ap- 
points new  members  of  Council 
and  creates  a Supreme  Court, 
143  ; restricts  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  144 ; im- 
peaches Warren  Hastings,  148 ; 
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creates  a Board  of  Control,  167  ; 
stops  the  East  India  Company’s 
trade,  ib.  ; introduces  State  edu- 
cation, Legislative  Council  for  all 
India,  and  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  Civil  Service,  183  ; 
changes  after  the  Sepoy  mutinies, 
J97 

Patiala,  Sikh  principality,  231 

Patna,  the  ancient  Patali-putra,  de- 
scribed by  Megasthenes,  10 ; 
visited  by  the  Buddhist  pilgrims 
from  China,  22,  23  ; massacre  of 
British  prisoners  at,  135 

Peacock  throne  at  Delhi,  the  Hindu 
emblem  of  the  sun,  81  ; carried 
off  by  Nadir  Shah,  100 

Peishwas,  hereditary  ministers  of  the 
Mahratta  rulers,  128  ; rise  to 
power,  zb.  ; revolution  at  Poona 
and  first  Mahratta  war,  145  ; 
British  alliance  during  the  first 
war  against  Tippu  of  Mysore, 
150;  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  15 1 ; re- 
fuses the  subsidiary  alliance,  154  ; 
Baji  Rao  concludes  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  156  ; implicated  in  the 
murder  of  the  minister  of  the 
Gaekwar,  16 1 ; intrigues  against 
the  British  Government,  162 ; 
abdicates  the  throne  and  retires 
to  Bithoor,  164 

Penal  Code,  drafted  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  becomes  law,  197 

Persia,  ancient  invasions  of  the 
Punjab.  2,  3 ; Persian  officers 
in  the  service  of  Akbar,  67  ; dis- 
missed by  Aurangzeb,  87  ; caravan 
route  through  Central  Asia  tolndia, 
97  ; provinces  south  of  the  Ca  - 
pian  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great, 
99  ; empire  of  Nadir  Shah,  ib . ; 
invasion  of  India,  100;  ancient  and 
modern  history,  174;  Sufi  Shahs 
contemporary  with  the  Great 
Moghuls,  175  ; Afghan  invasion, 
ib . ; anarchy  after  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  ib.  ; conflict  between 


the  Zends  andKajars,  ib. ; siege  of 
Herat  in  1837,  leading  to  the  first 
Afghan  war,  1 76  ; siege  of  Herat 
in  1856,  leading  to  the  Persian 
war,  183 

Peshawar  valley  wrested  from  Dost 
Mohammed  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
176  ; occupied  by  the  Dost  dur- 
ing the  second  Sikh  war,  181  » 

Pindharis,  raids  in  Western  Hindu- 
stan, 159;  horrible  outrages  in 
British  territory,  160  ; suppressed 
by  Lord  Hastings,  161 

Plassy,  battle  of,  127  ; its  results, 
13°;  131 

Pondicherry,  capital  of  French 
possessions  in  India,  116  ; British 
prisoners  of  war  carried  there  by 
Dupleix,  1 1 7 ; peace  of  1755  con- 
cluded, 120  ; surrendered  to  the 
British,  132 

Poona,  family  fortress  of  Sivaji  the 
Mahratta,  89,  128  ; capital  of  the 
Peishwas,  ib.  ; revolution  at, 
leading  to  fir^t  Mahratta  war, 
145  ; struggles  between  Sindhia 
and  Holkar,  146  ; British  Resi- 
dency destroyed  by  Baji  Rao,  the 
last  Peishwa,  162 

Portuguese,  their  maritime  empire 
in  the  East,  103  ; capital  at  Goa, 
104  ; supreme  over  the  Rajas  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  ib.  ; pride  and 
trade,  J05 ; prosperity  at  Goa, 
106  ; supplanted  by  the  Dutch, 
ib.  ; settlement  at  Hooghly,  113  ; 
revenge  of  Shah  Jehan,  ib. ; cede 
Bombay  to  Charles  II.,  115  ; 
mission  to  Chittagong  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  122 

Prayaga,  or  Allahabad,  24 

Porus,  Rajput  suzerain  in  the  Pun- 
jab, 5 ; defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jhelum,  6 ; friendship  between 
the  Rajput  prince  and  the  Greek 
conqueror,  7 

Prince  of  Wales,  visit  of  His  Royal 
Highness  to  India,  201  ; a land- 
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mark  in  history,  ib.  ; beneficial 
result,  232 

Proclamation,  Royal, of  Her  Majesty 
as  sovereign  of  India,  196  ; Im- 
perial Assemblage  at  Delhi  at  the 
proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  as 
Empress,  202 

Provinces,  Regulation  and  Non-re- 
gulation, 217 

Pulicat,  Dutch  town  and  fortress  at, 
106 

Punjab,  early  Persian  or  Aryan  in- 
vasions and  settlements,  2,  3 ; in- 
vasion of  Alexander  the  Great,  5 ; 
defeat  of  Porus,  the  “overlord,” 
6 ; invasion  of  Graeco-Bactrians, 
9 ; revolts  suppressed  by  Chandra- 
gupta  and  Asoka,  1 3 ; invasions 
of  Indo- Scythians,  17,  18  ; travels 
of  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  China, 
21,  22  ; locality  of  the  war  of  the 
Maha-Bharata,  25  ; advance  of 
Arabs,  41  ; Turks,  44  ; Afghans, 
48  ; Moghuls,  50  ; conquered 
by  Baber,  63  ; cradle  of  Akbar’s 
empire,  67  ; Jehangir  at  Lahore, 
76  ; invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  99  ; 
conquered  by  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali,  129  ; invaded  by  Mah- 
rattas,  135  ; formed  into  a king- 
dom under  Runjeet  Singh,  173  ; 
anarchy  after  his  death,  1 79 ; 
first  Sikh  war,  180;  second  Sikh 
war  and  annexation,  181  ; British 
rule  under  John  Lawrence,  ib.  ; 
loyal  during  the  Sepoy  mutinies, 
188  ; placed  under  a Lieutenant- 
Governor,  210;  prosperity,  212 


R. 

Rajputs,  joined  by  the  Guptas 
against  the  Indo-Scythians,20,32  ; 
conquest  of  Southern  India,  37, 
note  ; conquered  in  Sind  by  the 
Arabs,  41  ; in  the  Punjab  by  the 
Turks,  45  ; at  Somnath  in  Gu- 
zerat  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  46  ; 


exiles  from  Kanouj  and  Oudh 
found  new  kingdoms  in  Rajputana, 
51  ; story  of  the  Rana  of  Chitor 
and  his  daughter,  51  ; defeated 
by  Baber,  64 ; conquered  by 
Akbar,  67 ; intermarriages,  ib. ; 
antagonism  against  Afghans,  77  ; 
carry  off  Jehangir,  78  ; hostility  to 
Aurangzeb,  92  ; subsidiary  treaties 
with  the  British,  157  ; annulled, 
159  ; become  feudatories,  164 

Rajput  States,  218 ; relics  of  a 
Rajput  empire,  219  ; later  empire 
between  the  Jumna  and  Nerbudda 
rivers,  ib. ; overlords  and  leagues, 
ib. ; three  leading  states — Oodey- 
pore,  Jodhpore,  and  Jeypore,  220; 
feudal  system,  ib.  ; wars  for  the 
Oodeypore  princess,  221  ; wan- 
ing prestige,  ib. ; troubles  in  Jey- 
pore, 223;  modern  Rajputana,  ib.; 
political  work,  225  ; geograph- 
ical position,  226 ; interlacing 
with  Malwa,  229 

Ramayana,  Sanskrit  epic  of  the  exile 
of  Rama  of  Ayodhya,  33  ; wars 
against  Rakshasas,  36 ; connec- 
tion with  Southern  India,  37, 
note;  Rajput  origin  of  the 
legends,  219 

Ram  Rai  of  Vijayanagar,  wars 
against  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Deccan,  61  ; defeated  and  slain  at' 
Talikota,  62 

Rangoon,  first  British  expedition  to, 
165  ; second,  182  ; visit  of  Lord 
Mayo,  201 

Revenue,  Land,  system  in  India, 
168  ; village  communities,  169 ; 
settlement  of  Raja  Todar  Mai, 

1 70  ; British  surveys  and  settle- 
ments, 1 7 1 ; zemindari  and  joint 
village  systems,  ib. ; ryotwari,  1 72  ; 
Punjab  survey  and  settlement,  18 1 

Ripon,  Lord,  seventh  Viceroy, 
204  ; bent  on  peace,  ib. ; recog- 
nises Abdur  Rahman  Khan  as 
Amir  of  Afghanistan,  ib.  ; his 
policy,  205 
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Roberts,  General,  his  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar,  204  ; defeats 
Ayub  Khan,  ib. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  ambassador  from 
James  I,  to  Jehangfr,  75  ; de- 
scriptions of  the  court  and  camp 
of  the  Great  Moghul,  ib. ; liking 
for  Prince  Khuzru  but  dislike  for 
Shah  Jehan,  76  ; secures  privileges 
of  trade,  107 

Rughonath  Rao,  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  at  Poona,  145  ; sup- 
ported by  the  British  at  Bombay, 
ib. ; by  Holkar’s  faction  at  Poona, 
146 ; pensioned  and  forgotten, 
I47 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh  warrior, 
forms  the  Punjab  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  173  ; con- 
quers Kashmir  and  the  Peshawar 
valley,  174;  wrath  of  Dost 
Mohammed  at  the  loss  of  Pesha- 
war, 1 76 ; Lord  Auckland  de- 
clines to  interfere,  ib.;  death  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  1 77  ; anarchy 
in  the  Punjab,  179  ; insubor- 
dination of  the  army  of  God  and 
the  Khalsa,  ib. 

Ryots,  question  of  tenant  rights 
under  Warren  Hastings,  142 ; 
preliminary  inquiry  pressed  by 
Mr.  John  Shore,  but  ignored  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  149  ; rights 
as  village  proprietors  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  169,  170  ; 
obliterated  in  Bengal,  1 7 1 ; ryot- 
wari  settlement  in  Madras,  172 


S 

Sahu,  grandson  of  Sivaji  the  Mah- 
ratta,  brought  up  in  the  harem  of 
Aurangzeb,  93  ; placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Konkan  as  a vassal 
of  the  Great  Moghul,  ib.  ; reigns 
at  Satara,  128  ; he  and  his  suc- 
cessors supplanted  by  the  heredi- 
tary Minister  or  Peishwa,  ib. 
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St.  Thome,  town  and  fortress,  built 
by  the  Portuguese,  104 

Saka  or  Scythian  era,  21,  32 

Sakya-muni,  or  Gautama  Buddha,  or 
Scythian  monk,  3 ; his  early  career 
as  prince  of  Kapila,  4 ; religious 
transformation,  ib.  ; dies,  ib., 
note 

Salivahana,  era  of,  dating  from  the 
defeat  of  the  Indo- Scythians  at 
Kahror,  20,  21 

Sambhaji,  son  of  Sivaji,  taken 
prisoner  by  Aurangzeb  and  exe- 
cuted, 92 ; career  of  his  son 
Sahu,  93,  128 

Sandro-cottus,  king  of  Magadha, 
the  Chandra-gupta  of  the  Hindus, 
9 ; his  relations  with  Alexander 
and  the  Grseco-Bactrians,,  ib. 

Scythians,  Indo-,  invade  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  India,  18  ; 
Aryans  and  Non- Aryans,  19 ; be- 
long to  the  tribe  of  Yue-chi,  ib., 
note ; of  Southern  Russia  as  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  ib. ; affinity 
to  the  Burmese,  20  ; driven  out 
of  India  by  the  Rajputs  and  Gup- 
tas, ib.  ; possible  connection  with 
the  war  of  the  Maha-Bharata,  32 

Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander’s  gene- 
rals, 9 ; founded  the  Graeco-Bac- 
trian  kingdom,  ib.  ; invaded  the 
Punjab,  ib.  ; sends  Megasthenes 
on  a mission  to  the  Hindu  court 
at  Patali-putra  (Patna),  ib. 

Seljuk  Turks,  appearance  in  Central 
Asia,  48  ; their  vast  empire,  ib., 
note 

Sepoy  mutinies  of  1857,  184-195 

Shah  Alam,  eldest  son  of  the  Padi- 
shah, flies  for  his  life  from  the 
Vizier  at  Delhi,  130  ; helped  with 
an  army  by  the  Nawab  of  Oudh, 

1 31  ; defeated  and  relieved  by 
Clive,  ib.  ; proclaimed  Padishah, 
134  ; settlement  with  the  Nawab 
of  Bengal,  ib.  ; cedes  the  Dewani 
to  Lord  Clive,  136,  137  ; con- 
ducted to  Delhi  by  Mahadaji 
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Sindhia,  145  ; taken  under  British 
protection  by  General  Lake,  157 

Shah  Jehan,  the  Great  Moghul,  66  ; 
second  son  of  Jehangir,  74  ; com- 
mands the  army  in  the  Deccan, 

75  ; disliked  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 

76  ; mortally  offends  Nur  Mah?l, 

77  ; plots  to  seize  the  imperial 
treasures  at  Agra,  ib.  ; gains  the 
throne  by  a trick,  78  ; his  charac- 
ter, 79  ; founds  new  Delhi,  ib.  ; 
his  four  sons,  82  ; rebellion  of  the 
three  younger,  83  ; imprisoned  for 
life  in  the  palace  at  Agra,  85  ; his 
death,  87 

Shah  Namah , the  Persian  epic,  com- 
posed by  Firdusi,  47  ; subject 
matter,  49 

Shah  Shuja,  the  Durani  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  1 74  ; supplanted  by 
his  hereditary  Minister,  Dost 
Mohammed,  Barukzai,  ib.  ; re- 
stored by  Lord  Auckland,  176  ; 
unpopular  with  the  Afghans,  177; 
murdered,  178 

Shere  Ali  Khan,  younger  son  of 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  of  Kabul, 
200  ; preferred  by  his  father  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  first-born,  ib  ; 
fratricidal  wars,  ib. ; recognised  by 
Lord  Lawrence  as  Amir,  ib.  ; im- 
prisons his  first-born,  Yakub  Khan, 
203  ; resents  the  proffered  media- 
tion of  Lord  Northbrook,  ib . ; 
provokes  a second  Afghan  war, 
ib.  ; flight  and  death,  ib. 

Shiahs,  Mohammedan,  origin  of  the 
sect,  40 ; hostility  towards  the 
Sunnis,  ib.  ; fast  of  the  Mohur- 
rum  in  memory  of  Ali  and  his  two 
sons,  Hassan  and  Husain,  41  ; 
strong  in  Persia,  43  ; fierce  wars 
against  the  Sunnis  in  the  Deccan, 
20  ; conversion  of  Humayun,  65 ; 
of  Akbar,  68  ; dismissed  from  the 
service  of  Aurangzeb,  87,  93 

Shore,  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth,  presses  for  an  in- 
quiry into  tenant  rights  in  Bengal, 


149  ; Governor- Genera],  150  ; his 
policy  of  non-intervention,  ib. 

Shuja,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  82  ; pro- 
fesses to  be  a Shiah,  ib.  ; Viceroy 
of  Bengal,  83  ; rebels  against  his 
father,  ib.;  murdered  in  Arakan, 
86 

Sikhs,  see  Punjab. 

Sind,  conquered  by  Arab  Moham- 
medans from  Damascus,  41  ; 
desert  of,  46  ; destruction  of  the 
army  of  Mahmud  in  the  hot 
sands,  65  ; perilous  retreat  of 
Humayun,  ib.  ; of  Dara,  eldest 
brother  of  Aurangzeb,  85  ; in- 
cluded in  the  Afghan  empire  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  129  ; con- 
quered by  the  Belooch  Amirs,  173 ; 
conquered  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  incorporated  with  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  178 

Sindhias  of  Gwalior,  lieutenants  of 
the  Mahratta  Peishwa,  129  ; rise 
of  Mahadaji  Sindhia,  145  ; con- 
ducts Shah  Alam  to  Delhi,  and 
rules  Hindustan  in  the  name  of  the 
Padishah,  ib.  ; master  at  Poona, 
146 ; environs  a Bombay  army 
near  Poona,  147  ; engages  French 
officers  and  trains  French  Sepoy 
battalions,  150  ; succession  of 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  154;  in- 
trigues at  Indore  and  Poona, 
155  ; defeated  at  Assaye  and 
Argaum,  157  ; accepts  British 
alliance,  ib. ; invited  to  join  in 
the  Pindhari  war,  161  ; intrigues 
with  Nipal  but  refuses  to  help 
the  Peishwa,  161,  162  ; settlement 
of  Gwalior  affairs  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  178,  179  ; hereditary 
title,  230 

Sivaji  the  Mahratta,  early  life  and 
exploits,  88  ; abandons  the  family 
fortress  at  Poona,  89  ; plunders 
Surat,  ib.  ; deceived  by  Aurang- 
zeb, 89  ; wars  with  the  Moghuls, 

90  ; becomes  king  of  the  Konkan, 

91  ; his  death,  tb.  ; his  dynasty 
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supplanted  by  the  hereditary 
Minister,  or  Peishwa,  128 

Sufi  Shahs,  see  Persia. 

Sunnis,  Mohammedan,  supporters 
of  the  four  Caliphs  of  Medina,  40; 
hostility  to  the  Shiahs,  ib.  ; strong 
amongst  Turks,  44  ; conquerors 
of  Northern  India,  ib.  ; wars 
against  the  Shiahs  in  the  Deccan, 
60  ; promoted  by  Aurangzeb,  87, 
93*. 

Suraj-ud-daula,  Nawab  of  Bengal, 
capture  of  Calcutta  and  disaster 
of  the  Black  Hole,  120,  126 ; 
flight  from  Plassy,  127  ; mur- 
dered, 128 

Surat,  main  seaport  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  68  ; plundered  by  Sivaji 
the  Mahratta,  89,  108  ; routes  to 
Agra,  97 ; Dutch  factory,  106 ; 
British  factory,  107,  109 ; em* 
porium  of  trade,  108 ; yearly 
pilgrim  ships  to  Mecca,  ib.  ; 
Banyans,  109 

T. 

Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  81 

Talikota,  terrible  battle  between 
Mohammedans  of  the  Deccan 
and  Hindus  of  the  Peninsula, 
62,  214 

Talukdars,  status  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  1 7 1 ; in  Otidh  under 
Mohammedan  rule,  186 ; causes 
of  their  discontent  under  British 
rule,  186,  187  ; policy  of  Lords 
Canning  and  Lawrence,  198,  199 

Tamil  people  in  the  east  and  south 
conquered  by  Mohammedans,  53  ; 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Chola,  58 

Tanjore,  Hindu  kingdom  of  in 
Southern  India,  107,  111 ; ancient 
fortress,  214 

Taxiles,  submission  to  Alexander, 

5 ; his  capital  of  Taxila,  possibly 
Attock,  ib. 

Telugu  people  on  the  eastern  side 
of  India,  conquered  by  Moham- 


medans, 53  ; Hindu  kingdom  of 
Telinga,  58 

Theebaw,  King  of  Upper  Burma,  his 
atrocities  in  Mandalay,  206  ; mis- 
sions to  European  powers,  ib.  ; 
prepares  for  war  against  the 
British,  207  ; surrender  and  abdi- 
cation, ib. 

1 hugs,  suppression  of,  167 

Timur,  founds  a kingdom  in  Bok- 
hara, 50;  invades  Northern  India 
and  sacks  Delhi,  ib..;  conquests 
and  death,  51 

Tippu  of  Mysore,  invades  the  Car- 
natic with  his  father,  Hyder  Ali, 
147  ; conquered  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 149,  150;  allies  with  the 
French,  153  ; slain  at  Seringa- 
patam,  ib. 

Tod,  Captain,  his  account  of  Raj- 
putana,  222 

Todar  Mai,  Raja,  land  surveys  and 
settlement  of  revenue  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  123;  valuation 
of  land,  170 

Turkey,  Sultan  of,  sends  an  Egyp- 
tian fleet  into  Eastern  waters,  105 

Turks,  slaves  and  body-guards  in 
Central  Asia,  44 ; found  a king- 
dom at  Ghazni,  ib.  ; conquest  of 
Northern  India,  45  ; Seljuks  and 
Ottomans,  48 


U. 

Ulama,  a Mohammedan  parliament 
of  divines  and  lawyers,  42  ; defied 
by  Sultan  Ala-ud-din,  53  ; de- 
nounces alliances  with  Hindus, 
62  ; broken  up  by  Akbar,  68 


V. 

Vedic  hymns,  2,  3 
Victoria,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
assumes  the  government  of  India, 
196  ; proclaimed  Empress  at  the 
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Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi, 
201,  202 

Vijayanagar,  Hindu  empire  in 
Southern  India,  37,  note  ; possible 
connection  of  the  Rajput  conquest 
with  the  legend  of  Rama’s  con- 
quests in  the  Ramayana,  ib.  ; 
extent  and  date  of  the  Hindu  em- 
pire, 58  ; the  capital  of  Krishna 
Rai,  59  ; terrible  wars  with  the 
Mohammedan  Sultans  of  the 
Deccan,  59-62  ; overthrown  in  the 
battle  of  Talikota,  62  ; connection 
of  the  later  history  with  the  foun- 
dation of  Madras,  107,  hi,  214 

Vikra-maditya,  his  legendary  defeat 
of  the  Scythians  in  B.c.  56,  the 
origin  of  the  Samvat  era,  20 

Village  communities  of  India,  168  ; 
landed  proprietors,  tenants  with 
rights  of  occupancy,  tenants  at 
will,  and  hereditary  officials  and 
artisans,  169  ; paid  revenue  in  re- 
turn for  protection,  170;  joint 
village  systems  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  1 71  ; ryotwari  settle- 
ment in  Madras,  172  ; mixed 
system  in  the  Punjab,  18 1 


W. 

Wellesley,  Lord,  Governor-Gen- 
eral, 152;  war  against  Tippu 
and  partition  of  Mysore,  153 ; 
Carnatic  incorporated  with  the 
Madras  Presidency,  ib.  ; system 
of  subsidiary  or  auxiliary  alliances, 
1 54 ; accepted  by  the  Peishwa 
of  Poona,  155,  156;  campaigns  of 


Colonel  Wellesley  and  General 
Lake  against  Sindhia  and  the 
Bhonsla  of  Berar,  157  ; outbreak 
of  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  158; 
retreat  of  Monson,  ib.  ; para- 
mount power,  ib. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington,  his  campaign 
in  the  Deccan  against  Sindhia 
and  the  Bhonsla  of  Berar,  157  ; 
his  victories  at  Assaye  and  Ar- 
gaum,  ib. 

Y. 

Yakub  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Shere 
Ali  Khan  of  Afghanistan,  im- 
prisoned by  his  father,  203  ; recog- 
nised by  Lord  Lytton  as  Amir, 
ib.  ; treacherous  massacre  at  the 
British  Residency,  204  ; deported 
to  India,  ib. 

Z. 

Zamorin  of  Calicut,  his  supremacy 
over  the  kings  of  Malabar,  1 04 

Zeman  Shah,  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
threatened  invasion  of  India,  154  ; 
dethroned  and  flies  to  British 
territory,  155 

Zemindars  of  Bengal,  141  ; five 
years’  leases  of  Warren  Hastings, 
143  ; perpetual  settlement  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  149  ; ordered  by  Lord 
Wellesley  to  be  extended  to  Ma- 
dras and  North-West  Provinces, 
168  ; a failure,  z'A;  Act  X.  of  1859 
and  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  of  1885, 
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